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THE OLD STUMP FENCE. 
BY JEAN LA RUE BURNETT. 


How like a lazy serpent stretched in sleep 
It lies, half-hid by overhanging spray 
Of sumac, hazel and the golden gray 

Of lichens that upon it lightly creep ; 

Beside its smoke-brown rings red clovers peep 
Where often through the silent summer day 
Tne piping crickets sweet extempores play 

To charm the passing flocks of browsing sheep. 


Upon its wriukled back the chipmunk whisks, 
And playful butterflies flit to and fro 
Amid the clematis whoge purple disks 
Nod mild responses as the breezes blow ; 
While many a partridge taps his mournful drums, 
And fireflies light their lamps when twilight comes. 
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HER SHADOW. 


BY NANCY MANN WADDLE, 





WHEN winsome fair Cordelia 
Down to her garden goes, 

The West Wind wafts a courtesy 
From every climbing rose ; 

He doffs the hollyhocks’ gay hats, 
And bows the pinks’ stiff heads, 

Or, with glowing poppy petals, 
A dainty pathway spreads— 

Oh, West Wiud, and oh West Wind! 
and free, 


Who art so bold 

Who wooes my love Cordelia (she takes no heed of me); 

I would I were the North Wind, that I might buffet 
thee! 


She plays upon the spinet, when 
The candles are alight ; 
And rising, gayly crosses there 
The oaken hallway bright ; 
Against the broidered tapestry 
Dances her silhouet, 
As, with an unseen cavalier, 
She treads the minuet. 
Cordelia, sweet Cordelia, I prythee, cease thy jest; 
I love thy very shadow, dear, and surely, it were best, 
To flout me not, but wed me now, and give my spirit 
rest. 


The gleaming silver candlesticks 
Reflect her mocking smile, 
And silken downcast lashes, too ; 
Then ponders she, awhile. 
“But, tis thow who art my shadow, 
Who aiways followest me; 
Narcissus-like, thou lovest thyself !”’ 
(She laughs right merrily)— 
“Alas,” [ cry, “Cordelia, and dost thou bid me go ?” 
Makes answer sweet Cordelia, ‘Thy wit is somewhat 
slow, 
But ne’ertheless, thou mayest yet, of hope, a shadow 
know.” 


CHILLICOTHE, O, 
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THE VOYAGE. 





BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 





BE our course by sun or star, 
Be the haven near or far, 
Golden shores will yet be won, 
Steering toward the setting sun. 


Father, stand with forehead bare, 
Over faith all skies are fair; 
Youth, lean out your golden head, 
Love is willing, whither led. 

San FRANcIsco, CAL. 
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BY K. MADELEINE BARRY. 
“ NEEDLES and pins: needles and pins! 
When a man marries his trouble begins !” 

The Count de Maistre used to say the moral man was 
formed at the tender age of twelve; if this is true, some 
of the theories and principles of Mother Goose's philoso- 
ophy, whence he draws his earliest impressions and 
opinions, onght to have b en looked into long ago. Per- 
haps specific mention might be made of the maxim 
quoted above, as it bestows an unqualified answer upon 
the erstwhile popular query: ‘‘Is marriage a failure ?”’ 
This interesting moot point has subsided after much 
heated controversy in statu quo; and we have not even 
the satisfaction of knowing how the discussion of it 
affected the manufacture and sale of the plain gold ring, 
the consumption of rice or confectioner’s sugar. With- 
out a statistical illustration we are none of us rea'y to 
believe, I fancy, that it prevented histcry in any single 
instance, from repeating an experiment which is as old 
as Adam, and perhaps older; for science does not say 
that the ladies and gentlemen who preceded the tradi- 
tional first parents were misogamists ; and we are almost 
sure they weren't. In any case the agitation was _ ill- 
advised Warming up the controversial broth that has 
been brewed in family jars, until the clatter of the lids 
and the bubbling over of the unsavory contents make 
the children stare and run, is a questionable venture. 
The shortest and most pacific way of getting rid of Hy- 
men, if he must be cashiered, is to ascertain for a cer- 
tainty that the maximum of earthly happiness is attain- 
able outside the golden circlet; but then ‘Greece is 
wide, Cebes,” and there is some ground to cover before 
even this conclusion can be arrived at. Tue evidence for 
and againstit is weighty and abundant. A popular text 
with learned woman-haters is the venerable 213th verse 
of the Second Book of Manon, which runs : 

‘“Itisin the nature of the feminine sex to seek here be- 
low to corrupt men, and, therefore, wise men never aban 
don themselves to the seductions of women.” 

That is very positive and trenchant ; but take these 
retributive quips after it, and you don’t taste the gall. 

* Would it not grieve a woman to be overmastered with 
a picce of valiant dust, to make an account of her life 
to aclot of wayward marl?” “Thad rather hear my dog 
bark at a crow, than a man swear he loves me!” 

Beatrice, of course, was false to these first instincts, and 
Benedick to his. ‘**When I said | would die a bache- 
lor,” pleads the latter, ‘‘ 1 did not think I should live till 
I were married.” They both spoiled some very useful 
evidence by their final truce; but there are men and 
maiders who think like them, and stop short at their de- 
fection. There are others, of course, who are not so 
squeamish, There is the modern instance of Miss Fran- 
ces Wright, a ward of General Lafayette, who, at the 
close of a series of lectures against the intolerable in- 
stitution of matrimony, wedded a teacher of languagis. 
‘* Doth no; the appetite alter?” is their plea too, Per- 
haps on the principle that ‘‘every one can master a grief 
but he that has it,” we shall b+ able to get the fairest 
estimate of the scamy side of singleness from wives and 
husbands, than from maids and bachelors, Mrs, Hum- 
phry Wardsays that the great, sad M. Amiel, who lived 
and died a victim to unutterable loneliness, might have 
been saved by ‘love, marriage and paternity.” He cut 
himself off fromm these with deliberation, however, 
“rather than deceive or be deceived,” he tells us, Other 
men took the risk on the poet’s word that it is 
* Better to love, and be deceived 
And weep that love--and that deceiving, 
Than doubt one heart which, if believed, 

Had blest our life with true believing !” 
And some of them were happier for it. 

Mr. Lecky thinks that *‘ women who advance in years 
witheut any male protector ’ (I suppose that is a cir- 
cumlocution !) ‘‘ are peculiarly deserving of commisera- 
tion.” He says: 

“They are liable to contract certain peculiarities of 
mind and manner, to which an excessive amount of ridi- 
cule has been attached, and age, in most cases, furnishes 
them with very little to compensate for the charms of 
which it has deprived them.’’ 

On this evidence we might well fill up the violent 
ellipsis in Scripture, and conclude that it is not any bet- 
ter for woman than for man to be what in matrimonial 








It is the misfortune, however, of all women who have 
not the royal privilege of putting the question, to stand 
upon a lower plane than their brothers in the state of 
fancy freedom. The world has always held this uniform 
belief about the sexes, that men who do not marry are 
sinzle with malice prepense, while women who live in 
maiden meditation could have had no other alternative. 
Whatever truth there was in this hitherto has been dis- 
lodged of late, by the almost universal response of the 
woman of our period, to Mrs. Grandgrind’s urgent ap- 
peal to ‘‘ go and be somethingological.” (Men pronounce 
itas if it weren’t spstled that way.) Marriage, therefore, 


is not only no longer the factor in her life that 
it used to be, and perhaps ought to be, 
but is obstructive to her freedom and _ personal 


ambition, and so becomes in innumerable instances a 
clearly undesirable contingency. The remunerative 
energies of girls having stimulated a despotic taste for 
the choicest things, and made the old order of patient 
or petulant makeshrifts intolerable, the question of 
marrying and housekeeping has indeed assumed a grave 
aspect for the man, The average woman nowadays has 
high ideals; she has caught faint whisperings of the 
esoterrc meaning of life and love. She wants a pretty 
and a peaceful home, secured for all time against the 
discords and uglinesses of vulgar existence. She wants 
a dainty outfit for each seas on, and leisure to enjoy the 
happy possibilities of the mortal state ; and the man who 
would like to marry her must see his way to providing 
all of these to get her full consent, or to save himself 
from certain misery afterward. 

Such a state of things has obviously brought about a 
teeming harvest of single blessedness, and a sort of tacit 
understanding between men and maidens that there 
isn’t to be any marrying, so long as its conditions are 
not easy of fulfillment. Unquestionably they are both 
happier than if they were trying to live down the popu- 
lar warning in a rash hymeneal experiment ; but tho 
they are happier, they are not perhaps happy. We are 
not Arabian birds, each one a mate unto itself ; and it is 
a question if any one ever more than half doubts the 
theory of the poet’s astronomy : 

“That nuptial contrasts are the poles 

On which the heavenly spheres revolve.” 
This leads to the concession that, from the sentimental 
standpoint, the single life has its own shortcomings and 
reduces the data to these perplexing considerations : Un- 
married people are happy until they fallin love, and 
married people are happy until they fall out of it ; regu- 
lated, according to these axioms, each state has power 
to yield abundant joy. But whether the paradoxical 
‘‘joy of the free and lonesome heart” that Whitman 
sang falls short of or outreaches the other must be de- 
termined from the concurrent testimonies of the honest 
widows and widowers throughout the Jand. For the 
rest, it is safe to say that no matter what transpires to 
the discredit or disparagement of Hymen, there will 
also be a goodly quota of men, ay, and maidens, too, to 

sustain the poet’s dictum : 
** Karthlier happy is the rose distill’d 
Than that which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives and dies in single blessedness.”’ 


OTTAWA, CANADA 
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SOME UNREALIZED ANNEXATION PROJECTS. 


BY W.. dA. 





CURTIS. 
THEORETICALLY, the policy of the United States has 
always been opposed to the annexation of new territory; 
and yet this policy has-been so frequently, so constantly 
violated, that practically the policy of the United States 
is distinctly favorable to annexation. While it is true 
that, so far, only contiguous territory has been annexed 
by us, itis true that more opportunities of annexation have 
been accepted than have been refused, and that, without 
exception, every movement for wnnexation has experi- 
When the country was only a 
narrow stripalong the coast, the mass of the citizens then, 
as now, declared that annexation of new territory was 
contrary to the national policy, that it was unwise to 
possess territories lying at a distance from the centers of 
population, that the country was large enough, Except 
for the strenuous efforts of a few far-seeing statesmen, 
England would have held Wisconsin and Michigan after 
the Revolution, Spain would have retained Florida, 
Southern Alabama and Southern Mississippi, and France 


enced strong opposition. 








terminology is understood by ‘‘ alone.” 





would have held the vast territory west of the Missis- 
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sippi. Wisconsin and Michigan rightfully belonged to 
us, and were held by England in defiance of treaty; 
Florida, Alaska and the French possessions were ac- 
quired by purchase, but all our acquisitions of territory 
was not peaceably obtained. 

Few historians mention the fact that after the 
cession of Louisiana in 1803, there was a tract of some 
nine hundred square miles in Southern Mississippi which 
was retained by Spain. In the exchanges of Louisiana 
between Spain and France, this tract had been retained 
by Spain and had not passed to the United States in the 
final cession. A party of filibustering Franco-Americans, 
newly made citizens by the treaty, tore down the Span- 
ish flag, expelled the Spanish soldiers, and declared the 
territory annexed to tie United States. This forcible 
annexation was never made the subject of protest by 
Spain ; and it is doubtful if the authorities at Washington 
were ever more than dimly aware that Spain had been 
possessed of this territory and had been evicted, 

The annexation of Texas was practically a conquest, 
and the annexation of what has since become California, 
Arizona, and other States and Territories, was made by 
conquest, altho the sum of fifteen million dollars granted 
in compensation, was much more than the territory was 
then worth to Mexico, or ever would have been worth if 
it had remained for Mexican capital and enterprise to 
develop it. 

Besides the annexation projects which have succeeded, 
there have been many annexation projects that have 
failed—projects too, that went beyond a mere agitation 
by a few newspapers and public men, and reached the 
stage of declaration of sovereignty, of petitions from the 
It is natural that the annex- 
ation of the contiguous territory of Canada, Mexico and 


land desiring annexation. 


of Cuba, should be occasionally agitated ; but the first 
requisite of such annexation, the consent of those coun- 
tries, has never yet been gained, There is, and alwass 
has been, a strong annexation party in Canada, at times 
very strong. Angered over different grievances, New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, Manitoba and Quebee have 
talked of annexation, The fisheries dispute with France 
in Newfoundland and the coal question in’ Nova Scotia, 
have weakened the loyally of these provinces. The hos- 
tile French and Bnaglish parties in Manitoba and Quebec 
have cach expected to gain the advantage of the other 
by annexation, Spain has more than once tentatively 
offered Cuba to the United States, the last time hinting 
at an exchange of the Queen of the Antilles for the sum 
of two hundred million dollars, Mexico semi-oflicially 
offered the northern State of Chihuahua for a like sum, a 
few years ago, the grazing and mining interests of that 
vast barren State being largely in the hands of non-resi- 
dent italy 


Mediterranean island which should do double serviceas a 


Americans, once offered to sell us a small 


watering place—coarling station it would be in these days 
of steam—and to bring the Republic into the Kuropean 
question, But coaling stations were then in the future, 
and the Monroe Doctrine was not to be abandoned for the 
questionable distinction of having a voice in European 
affairs. 

The unrealized annexation projects which got beyond 
mere informal discussion by the people at large, which 
actually received the official attention of our own Gov- 
ernment, or the Government of the country which it 
Was proposed to annex, ought to be of interest at present. 
Few histories make mention of them and information 
concerning the is hard to find. 

The petition of annexation from Hawaii is not the 
first Opportunity for acquiring possessions in Polynesia 
that has been presented to us. During Madisou’s Ad- 
ministration, David Porter, ‘* Essex ” Porter, father of 
Admiral Porter of the Civil War, raised the American flag 
over the Marquesas Islands, even fortifying and garrison- 
ing Nukahiva, the most important island of the north- 
ern group. The Marquesas Islands are a cluster of thir- 
teen small islands in the South Pacific, lying about seven 
hundred miles south of the equator, having a population 
of ten thousand and an area equaling fifteen American 
townships. Altho the southern group of the cluster was 
discovered and named in 1595, by a Spaniard, Mendafia 
de Neyra, the other islands were not discovered until 
1791, when Marchand and Ingraham, two Americans, 
discovered them, paming the two largest: islands Wash- 
ingtonand Franklin. By right of discovery, all but four 
of the islands belonged to the United States, and Spain 
had never claimed these four. Porter saw their value to 
our Pacitic whaling fleet as a watering placeand annexed 
them. Were the of the annexation of these 
islands before us now, there is little doubt but that we 
would take them. 


question 


They are very fertile, producing all 
the staples of the tropics, and are not cursed with an un- 
heaithy climate, oc venomous reptiles and insects, the 
usual drawbacks of tropical countries, and besides these 
recommendations, they would be of value asa naval 
station. But at the time of Porter’s annexation, we were 
embarrassed by the 1812 war, and Madison ordered the 
islands to beabandoned, In 1842 they were annexed to 
France by Admiral du Petit-Thouars and have remained 
in the undisputed possession of that power ever since, 
In the year 1822 San Salvador, the smallest in 
area, but most thickly peopled and prosperous of the 
Central American republics, decreed itself annexed to 
the United States. With Mexico and the other Central 
American republics, Sap Salvador had become irdepend- 





ent of Spain in 1821. In the unsettled condition of 
affairs following independence, Augustin Iturbide had 
made himself Emperor of Mexico and sought to add 
Central America to his empire. To escape incorpora- 
tion with Mexico, San Salvador decreed union with the 
United States, not taking the trouble to consult the 
latter country on the matter. Before action was taken 
by the United States, Iturbide was overthrown. Re- 
lieved from danger, San Salvador revoked the decree of 
annexation. It is hardly probable that the United States 
would have accepted San Salvador. We held no terri- 
tory nearer than Oregon, and Great Britain claimed 
Oregon and seemed ready and able to enforce its claim, 
Considering the difficulty of communication of those 
days, San Salvador was as far from the United States as 
Central Africa is now. , 

One of the plans dear to the heart of General Grant 
was the annexation of St. Thomas and Santo Domingo. 
The former is a small West Indian island belonging to 
Denmark, valueless except as a coaling station. It has a 
barren sil and does not produce enough to feed its in- 
habitants. The treaty for its sale was drawn up, but 
the Senate refused to ratify the treaty. Denmark was 
surprised and angered by the unexpected turn of affairs, 
and Grant was sorely disappointed. Five or six days 
south of New York, lies Santo Domingo, an island as 
large as Ireland and occupied by the republics of Hayti 
and Dominica. The former republic occupies a third of 
the island and has a population of less than five or six 
hundred thousand—all Negroes, except a few mulattoes. 
Dominica has a population of less than two hundred 
thousand, about one-tenth being pure white, the rest 
being of a mixed race in which the white blood largely 
predominates, Negotiations for the annexation of 
Dominica, or Santo Domingo, as it is called by us—the 
name of the whole island being improperly applied to it— 
Secretary Seward had visited the island 
sume years b fore and broached annexation to the dicta- 
In July, 1869, Gen- 
eral Babcock was sentas American agert to examine 
the condition and resources of the country. In Novem- 
ber, he leased Samana Bay, to be used asacoaling station, 
A vote was then taken by the Dominicans and resulted 
unanimously in favor of 


began in 1869, 


tor president, Buenaventura Baez, 


annexation, Hlowever, in 
view of the subsequently disclosed facts that the first 
nan who cast a vole against annexation was promptly 
shot by the guard at the polls and that forty-five promu- 
nent citizens were banished for saying that they would 
oppose annexation, this apparent desire for annexation 
might not have been a heartfelt one at first. Neverthe- 
less, before the negotiations were over, the American 
commissioners, in their travels from one end of the 
country to the other, found everybody anxious for an- 
nexation, Various commissions of scientists and states- 
men were sent to investigate the climate and resources 
of the island. which including the 
sailors of the ship carrying it, numbered 716 men, re- 
mained in the island a year and lost by death only one 
man, and he died from a disease contracted elsewhere. 


One expedition, 


The reports of the various commissions agreed in saying 
that Dominica’s climate was as healthful as that of the 
United States, that noxious reptiles and insects were less 
abundant thanin the Mississippi Valley, and that the soil 
was the most productive in the world. In short, the 
most sober scientists described the island inthe language 
of the ** Arabian Nights.” The dry Government. publi- 
cations lost their dryness and abounded in almost  in- 
credible statements. Every plant of the temperate and 
tropic zones was said to grow in Santo Domingo. A 
quarter of an acre of land, upon which two months labor 
a year should be bestowed, would support a family of six 
a year, The mountains abound in gold, silver, copper, 
platinum and emeralds. The country needed only a 
firm government and capital to make it the paradise of 
the world, 

General Grant’s deep interest in the question of annex- 
ation may be gathered from a few extracts from his 
Message of May 3d, 1871. 


“7 feel an unusual anxiety for the ratification of this 

treaty, because I believe it will redound greatly to the 
glory of the two countries, will be to the interest of civili 
zation and tend to the extirpation of slavery.” 
He goes on to say thata European power has offered 
to lease Samana Bay, paying $2,000,000, and that the 
presence of a free, prosperous island between Cuba and 
Porto Rico, will compel them to abolish slavery in 
order to keep their laborers, and that then Brazil will 
follow suit, 

“The acquisition of Santo Domingo is desirable because 
of its geographical position. It commands the entrance 
of the Carribean and the Isthmus transit of com- 
merce, Santo Domingo will become a large consumer of 
the products of Northern farms and mauufactories. The 
cheap rate at which the citizens can be furnished with food, 
tools and machinery, will make it necessary that the con 
tiguous islands should have the same advantages in order 
to compete in the production of sugar, coffee, tobacco, 
tropical fruits, etc. This will open to us a still wider mar- 
ket for our products. The production of our supply of these 
articles will cut off more than $100,000,000 of our annual 
imports, besides largely increasing our exports. With 


Sea 


such a picture, it is easy to see how our large public debt 
abroad is ultimately to be extinguished. With the balance 
of trade against us, including interest on bonds held by 
foreigners and money spent by our citizens traveling in 





foreign lands, it is not so easy to see how this result is to 
be otherwise accomplished.” 

The treaty was rejected June 30th, and July 18th the 
news reached the city of Santo Domingo. President 
Baez at once replied to Congress : 

“The measure will, nevertheless, succeed in the end, for 
it is a necessity in the progress of humanity, whose unsven 
director is Providence itself.” 

Events may yet prove this prophecy a true one. With 
the opening of a ship canal at Panama or Nicaragua, 
Santo Domingo, lying, as it does, directly in the track of 
vessels to and from New York, will become of impor- 
tance to us, It has a better strategic position than Cuba ; 
and, being thinly peopled, would be easily Americanized 
by the influx of Northern immigrants. A canal across 
the isthmus will bring American shipping and capital 
into the West Indies. These little-known islands will 
not seem so far away as they do now. The possession of 
them all will be almost an imperative measure for secu- 
rity. Even now the English islands are eager for union 
with us, and the slightest encouragement would cause 
the State department to be flooded with petitions for 
annexations. Unless these islands are annexed to us 
the whites willleave them; and they will become a lot 
of poorly governed little Negro republics, whom the 
United States will be forced to take by the ears asa 
matter of police protection to our shipping passing 
through their waters, 

One solution of our Negro problem will be the civiliz- 
ing of these islands by the deportation of the blacks of 
the Southern States to them. In all probability, the 
black States of the American Union in a century’s time 
will not be Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi, but Jamai 
ca, Hayti and the other West Indies, 
will be fulfilled, and Santo Domingo city, founded in 
1494, the oldest city in the New World, the city of Ce. 
lumbus, will become the capital of one of these United 
States, causing its parvenu rival, St. Augustine, to lose 
its proud position in school histories and geographies as 
“the oldest city in the United States, 


Baez’s prophecy 


” 


Mapison, Mo. 
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AN HOUR TO LISTEN. 


BY THE REV, GERALD STANLEY LEE. 


We have failed to make a distinction between the re- 
sults of Science and her interpretations of them, 

The scientist’s results are forever; the labels he puts 
When the scientist discovers, 
he brings out one of God’s statements; when he in- 
As a discoverer 
God 


The scientist’s decisions are 


upon themare for a day. 


terprets, he brings out one of his own, 
his work is absolute; it can never be undone. 
never rubs anything out. 
God’s decisions. On the other hand, as an interpreter his 
work is not absolute; it can at any time be undone, 
Man rubs everything out 
him. 

The scientist in trying to invent an interpretation is as 
trying to invent a washing 
better than to try; but 
at the poet’s washing 
interpretation in sober 
God gives his facts to one 
set of men and his meanings to another, It belongs to 
the scientist to discover and place reverently before us, 
and then, standing reverently one side, honor the real 
with that other greatness of 
silence; standing like a grimy miner by the precious 
stone he has unearthed, too much impressed to speak of 
it glibly, and handing it over to those real jewclers of 
thought, the poets, to receive its setting. 

God wants two men for every truth, One to find it, 
the other to set it. Pickaxes cannot cut diamonds, 

Darwin brought out the fact of evolution ; he also 
brought out an interpretation of it. 1t took us some time 
to learn which was God’s and which was Darwin’s ; and 
we are going through the same process with every scien- 
tific result. Weare now standing with the merely scien- 
tific perspective the man of facts has furnished us. Now 
and then a poetic mind, edging off to its tendency, slips 
one side to reconnoiter for another view ; but as yet 
comes back to us with only the olive branch brought to 
Noah, ‘* There is no other view. There is no poetry in 
these things. This is a material age.” 

Perhaps we would better follow the example of Noah 
Sturdy fact, that Philis- 
tine of the imagination, steps forth Goliath like—the 
swaggering bully of modern thought--and challenges all 
the dreamers in Israel, awed away, alas ! into their tents. 
Saul with no courage but his armor! David still with 
his father’s sheep! The pebbles glistening unused in 
the brook, flowing atour very feet. 

Poets have been the heroes of literature, because they 


of his own, and God helps 


incongruous as a poet 
machine, The poet would know 
the public that would 
machine accepts the scientist's 
The truth is vast. 


laugh 


earnest, 


greatness of his work 


and send forth another dove. 


have been the conquerors and have annexed new terri- 
There was a time when the 
mountains in the polite effeminacy and country garden 
conventionality of the poets were considered great, uD- 
kempt, shaggy and Calvin lived ‘*‘twixt 4 
puddle and a wall”; atime when the wild flowers were 
mere country uncultivated for the stiff 
flowerpot fancies of the rhymesters. The sea, the hills, 
the lakes, the cliffs, the streams, each waited for its poet— 
all nature, for Wordsworth ; man, for Shakespeare. To 
be sure the poetry of worship was born in us: the 


tory to the human soul. 


boors, 


belles—tco 
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poetry of war came soon, for men soon learned to fight ; 
and the poetry of love came sooner, for men could love 
without learning ; but even these had a beginning, and all 
that is poetic now seemed, except in embryo, unpoetic 
once—the poetry of lowly life, of reflection, of theology, 
of philosophy, of prophecy. The poets, casting a spell 
over all prejudices, have dedicated each of these to the 
imagination and the heart. Itis the nature of poetry to 
make the unpoetic, poetic. This is the history of poetry. 
This is the future of poetry. To deny that our modern 
life and invention are unpoetic merely opens the ques- 
tion, and really gives the poets the benefit of the doubt 
as to whether there will yet be a very dreaming railway 
rhyming up the steeps of Mount Olympus. It might be 
well to add an Odyssey of the locomotive, and finish 
off the making of much philosophy with the making of 
a little history. It might be well to add a telephone 
lyric that would rank the telephone with the deeds of 
chivalry and the sunsets; but it is enough to lift up a 
voice, and ** halloa” the possibility of such a thing in 
that near or far-off day when the human heart shall hear 
itself singing in the undertones of the wires, 

Many aman would as soon go about turning over 
the stones in his pasture looking for *‘ poems every- 
where” as to look under the results of science for poetic 
truths, ‘ thousand legged worms and insects.” 

The irony of one day is often the earnestness of the 
next. A great faith in the spiritualizing power of the 
human soul, tho we can prove it not, outweighs a thou- 
saud petty items in the infinite that almost prove them- 
selves. The grandest possessions of the soul are those 
yet ungurveyed by trivial measurements of the human 
satan. tii and to believe in these is to believe in our- 
selves and in God, It is the dignity of our lives. 

The soul is more honored in what it cannot prove 
than in what itcan. It is the religion of the mind to 
worship the mind’s future and to believe that nothing 
isorcan be that it cannot draw unto itself and appro- 
priate unto the mighty uses of the spirit. It is the pa- 
ganism of the mind that denies the great fellowship to 
which everything belongs. Our time pleads for a faith 
in vast meanings, for a new expectancy anda new deter- 
mination, Ifa prophet comes, he will find then a hear- 
ing awaiting him. This is an hour to listen and not an 
hour to stop each other's ears with fretful exclamations 
that no hing can be heard. 


SHAKON, CONN, 
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DISCO ISLAND, SOUTH GEEENLAND. 


BY WM. 
MEMBER OF THE PcARY RELIEF EXPEDITION, 


Kk, MEKHAN, 


THE first putting foot on the shores of the Island of 
Disco, South Greenland, in summer, must cause surprise 
and delight. Everything is so different from the popu- 
lar notion of the region above the arctic circle. There 
exists In the minds of most people an idea that in Green- 
land the temperature is at all times below the freezing 
point ; but a visit to that land in June, July, or the early 
part of August will quickly cov-rect that idea, 

When the Peary Relief Expedition landed at God- 
haven, a Danish settlement on the Island of Disco, in 
July of last year, those of us who composed the party 
found the air almost oppressively warm ; but, beyond 
being attacked by mosquitoes with great ferocity, we 
found nothing forbidding, and little to give force to the 
name of the ** Land of Desolation,” bestowed by honest 
old John Davis in 1585, Indeed, had it not been for oc- 
casional glimpses of a sbining glacier, high up among 
the red cliffs, of the ice-cap, of small patches of the 
previous winter's snow in shady gulches, of the great 
icebergs which floated majestically on the rippling wa- 
ters of Disco Bay, and for the dirty, lazy, half-breed Es- 
kimos about the settlement, there would be little to give 
a reminder of what is commonly called the frozen 
north, Inevery nook and cranny in which the sun could 
shine, purple, yellow and white flowers were in profu- 
sion, Dandelions and buttercups, pyrolas and poppies, 
epilobiums, potentillas and other familiar home flowers, 
vied with each other in their plenitude of bloom, 

In the valleys the feet sink ankle deep in sphagnuin 
and clump moss, while in and about the settlement 
bright green grass was knee deep. Trees were missed 
ouly. True there were willows and birches by the mil- 
lion, covering the naked rocks almost to the ice cap 
itself; but they were not more than six inches high, 
altho they each spread creeper-like over a radius of 
several feet, Taking it all in all, there are many places 
in Pennsylvania and other States less charming and 
more uncomfortable than is this spot, more than two 
hundred miles above the arcue circle, Observing and 
fe cling the effects of the short Greenland summer with 
Its lovely floral display, and hearing the gladsome twit- 
ter of multitudes of small land birds, and suffering from 
the ferocious attacks of millions upon millions of hungry 
Mosyuitoes, it is hard to believe the statements made of 
the terrible nature of an arctic winter, when the tem- 
perature is said frequently to fall sixty degrees below 
Zero, 

The Isiand of Disco is the largest of the innumerable 
land masses which line the west coast of Greenland. It 
's nearly one hundred miles long and rises for the most 
partin sheer precipices from the water’s edge to hights 
of from seventeen hundred to two thousand fect. Its 





flat interior is almost entirely buried by a deep ice-cap, 
which finds an outlet for its surplus material in numer- 
ous glaciers, which empty into large fiords indenting the 
coast. 

There is a legend among the Eskimos that Disco Island 
did not always occupy the position it now does. Accord- 
ing to them, it was once located far away in the south, 
where the snow never falls, and where the weather is 
eternally warm, Then and there the island teemed with 
game, and it was a favorite hunting ground for the 
natives of the mainland. Butone day, the legend runs, 
these natives insulted Ewafki, the most powerful of the 
many evil spirits, and, consequently, a highly esteemed 
personage among the Southern Eskimos. Like all evil 
spirits, Mwafki became deeply angered at the conduct of 
the insolent Southerners and resolved to revenge him- 
selfon them ina more terrible manner than if he ate 
them, bones and all, the usual course pursued on like 
oceasions by a brother evil spirit, Korkoya by name, 
Jumping into his kyak, Ewafki rowed to ‘the island, 
where he drove his harpoon deep into the rocks and then 
towed the beautiful piece of land away to where it now 
is, thus depriving the natives of the south of their prin- 
cipal means of livlihood, The hole made by Ewafki's 
harpoon may yet be seen, it is said, in the great cliffs on 
the north side of the island, where Waigat Straits join 
the sea. 

As if to bear out the truth of this pretty legend, there 
is much and indisputable evidence to show that the cli- 
mate of Disco Island was at one time at least temperate, 
if not actually tropical, to anextent not found elsewhere 
in Greenland, it is asserted, except on the west shores 
opposite Waigat Straits. 
other things in numerous coal 


These proofs consist among 
beds of considerable 
thickness, and of petrified woods, and leaves belonging 





to trees that grow to great size. The coal is of poor qual- 
ity, itis true, nothing but lignite, but it indicates much 
the same climate which prevailed when the better qual- 
ity of carbonaceous material in other places was being 
formed, because Comprising similar matter, 

It is the remains of and impressions of leaves, how- 
ever, Which furnish the strongest evidence of a once 
more genial temperature, for these leaves are of Chest- 
nuts avd poplars, both genera now existing in the tem- 
perate zone, Curiously enough, there are also found 
leaves of the maiden-hair tree (Salishuria adiantifolia), 
a carbon resisting tree growing now in a cultivated state 
only (having become extinet as a wild tree), but found 
plentifully in the coal measures in different parts of the 
world, 

Apart from these signs of a more tropical climate, 
Disco and its immediate land neighberhood possess more 
than usual interest to the student in geology, 

It has been pretty definitely settled that the southern 
half of Greenland is slowly sinking beneath the rea, 
while the upper half is at the same time rising. 
ous settlements from Cape Farewell and for many miles 
above, once well beyond the water line, are now almost 
washed by high tides. On the other hand, from b low 
Cape York and northwardly the shores of the bays and 
fiords mo-tly rise in a series of terraces above the water, 
hundred feet. These terraces 
evidently are old beach lines,for they are not only for the 
most part of a sandy nature, but they abound in marine 
shells of the kinds now found in arctic waters, That 
these terraces were all not formed at the same time is 
also shown through these same shells, which become 
brittle and broken the further away they are 
located from the present water-line, 

Greenland then may be likened to the huge walking 


Numer- 


each two and even three 


more 


beam of an engine, and to make the simile stronger, 
Disco and the land eastward seems to be the pivot on 
which it works. Above and below Disco the prevailing 
rock formations are sandstones or Clays, tarough which 
basalt has been thrust at frequent intervals by volcanic 
convulsion ; but for some north and south of 
Disco, and extending eastward, probably clear across 
the great arctic continent, granite also projects itself 
above the normal surface, 

On the south side of Disco Island juts, in asemicircular 
form, a low peninsula ioclosing a narrow but deep body 
of watec, to which the Danes have given the name of 
Godhaven (good harbor). 
shores of the little harbor nestles Lievely, better known 
as the settlement of Godbaven. 

A mile or two to the eastward a river of almost crim- 
son hue dashes, foum-beaten, into Disco Bay, staining 


miles 


On this peninsula and on the 


the latter’s blue waters for a long distance from shore. 
This stream (called Rothe, or Red River) has its rise, 
through several branches, in the ice-cap ; and its Course 
is southward through a grandly picturesque valley which 
has been rightly named Blauzy Dael, or Windy Valley. 
The several arms of the Red River have torn for them- 
selves deep and winding gorges and great caverns in the 
basaltic rocks which here crop out, Through them the 
water rushes madly, and falls of rare beauty abound, 
The second of the 
hundred fect high, and over this the water sweeps in an 
unbroken sheet with loud roarings into a large semicir- 
cular pool, from which mist is thrown in such heavy 
clouds that the lower portions of the cataract are almost 
entirely obscured. 

One of the arms of the Red River has been called the 
Devil’s Llole. For three miles or more the scene here is 


these above mouth is more than a 





what one might readily believe to be taken from the 
workings of the infernal regions. Not more than a few 
yards wide, the gorge, or hole, is from one to three hun- 
dred feet deep, and here and there only glimpses can be 
had of the blood-red waters lashed into seeming fury 
rushing over the bottom. For the most part, however, 
the eye fails to see anything except jagged rocks, which 
protrude by the thousand from the sides of the rift ; but 
to the ears are borne hollow roarings, and horrible 
sounds of crunching bowlders being rolled, tumbled and 
broken by the torrent. 

The Windy Valley was once the site of a mighty gla- 
cier, but through some climatic change, or cause un- 
known to scientists, this great body of ice was driven 
back with great rapidity until now scarce anything is 
left of it other than its frozen headwaters, ten or twelve 
miles back from Disco Bay ; and nature is even yet fore- 
ing it further toward the ice-cap from which it came, 

Inthe place of this huge river of ice, have sprung 
flowers, moss and the few hard-wooded plants which 
thrive in the far north, These have buried the hideous 
ground moraine completely with an emerald mantle, 
plentifully dotted in the summer time with gold, crim- 
son and white blossoms, among and over which myriads 
of butterflies, moths and stingless bees flutter as gayly 
as in more temperate and tropical climes, 

Some four miles from Disco Bay in Blauzy Dael, is a 
singularly pretty lake, perhaps a quarter of a mile long, 
and half that distance wide. It is formed by the melt- 
ing snows from the higher level, Clear as crystal the 
waters are, and tho deep the bottom can be plainly seen 
When this fairy-like 
body of water was come upon first by the members of 
the Peary Relief Expedition, not a ripple disturbed its 
clear, cold) bosom, and a lofty mountain, which 


for some distance from shore. 


rose 
majestically behind it, was reflected from its surface as 
from a mirror. 

This mountain is the first of a series of huge, square 
mounds of red basalt which line the east side of Blauzy 
Dael, at almost regular intervals, clear to the ice-cap, 
All 


the space between these great square mountains had 


which gleams like white marble in the distance. 


once been occupied by glaciers, tributaries to the enor- 
mous one which at one time flowed through Blauzy Dael 
to Disco Bay; but, like it, have been driven back by 
Nature's mysterious hand to the ice-cap. 

The west side of Blauzy Dael rises in sharp and irregu- 
lar peaks, as tho broken off suddenly by some terrific 
force ; aud on their sides and along their bases are huge 
bowlders, and mounds of smaller debris thrown from the 
sumunit by ice and floods in the spring, 

Far up one of these peaks, extending northward to- 
ward its neighbor, but broken in twain before reaching 
it, sharply silhoueted against the sky, is a great bul- 
wark of small and large stones, a hundred or more feet 
high. This is a terminal moraine, and the glacier which 
formed it, tho driven backward like its brethren in the 
vicinity, still glowers threateningly half a mile above. 

This body of ice, like nearly all valley glaciers, wheth- 
like a huge fan, 
with a face between eighty and one hundred feet high. 


er receding or advancing, spreads out 


From a distance the mass appears almost flawless ; but 
on Close examination its surface is seen to be seamed by 
crevasses in every direction, tho few of them are large. 
Climbing upon this glacier with much difticulty, by 
means of one of the lateral moraines, it was found that 
many of the crevasses have their sides abundantly lined 
by huge icicles, which, when broken, fall into the un- 
known depths with a musical ring pleasant to hear, The 
walls of these crevasses are of an azure blue, and the 
icicles colorless, white or brown, some huge, some small, 
some smooth, others corrugated, form a striking con- 
trast to it, and make a scene of wonderous beauty. 

Such valleysas Blauzy Dael are common enough along 
every fiord of Greenland, but particularly on the Island 
of Disco. They are the oases in the waste of ice, the 
rendezvous of reindeer, arctic hares, foxes and other 
animals. All these valleys have been occupied, like 
Blauzy Dael, at one time or another by glaciers, All 
have still the remains of one or more within their boun- 
daries, either clambering back slowly to the eternal ice- 
cap which gave them being, or advancing with greater 
or less rapidity once more to stamp out the vegetation 
with its crushing force, and empty their frozen masses 
into the sea, 

The scenery along the western shores of Disco Island 
is as interesting and grand as it is varied, 
break the huge wall of red basalt and gray grauite which 
rises precipitously from the sea nearly two thousand 
feet. 
almost at right angles with the land; but more often 
they work in obliquely, and then the abutting rocks 
stand out as sharp as gigantic wedges. 

One of the most remarkable of these places is Sertok 


Many fiords 


These fiords sometimes thrust themselves inward 


Point, which forms the dividing line to the south en- 
trance of Disco Fiord. Ilere the two sides of the tnoun- 


tumomeet inatthos back” extending from the water- 
line to the table-land in so sharp a line that n0 man can 
stand with safety on its edge at any part, 

Near this point is found an extremely curious mineral 
called tellurite, which is said to exist in no other part of 
the world. For along time this rare mineral was be- 
lieved to be meteoric iron, which it resembles in many 
particulars, including the magnetic properties of the lat- 
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ter. But later investigations have shown it to be of vol- 
canic origin and thrust out at the same time with basal- 
tic rock, much of which substance is found mixed with 
the mineral itself. 

Not far from this point, it is said, two Englishmen lie 
buried on the narrow beach, just above the high-water 
line, near the outer edge of one of the many small gul- 
leys which work their way upward to the interior 
table-land. Who these men are, whether early explorers 
or whalers, is unknown, as nothing marks their last 
resting place in this desolate, ice-bound spot except two 
weather-worn and rude crosses, from which all letters 
have long since been obliterated. 

Most of these small gulleys, such as open a way 
through the rocks to these graves, are in the summer 
time pathways for turbulent streams made by melting 
inland ice, and the latter is not whiter than these foam- 
beaten rivers which plunge down the precipitous in- 
clines. Now and then the streams from the table-land 
seem to disdain to seek the aid of these gulleys, and 
spring over the great cliffs into the ocean, One of 
these erratic streams, a few miles above the southern 
end of Disco, tumbles in almost a straight line for nearly 
two thousand feet. Atashort distance, for more than 
half this awful leap, the water shining against the red 
cliffs presents the appearance of a broad band of silver, 
and then, for the remainder of the way, it expands into 
a wide, white mass of spray, as delicate as a cirrus 
cloud. 

As much of the sandstone and other rocks of Disco 
Island have red basalt thrust through them by volcanic 
action, a greater part of the summit of the coast line 
offers a beautiful and fantastic spectacle. Innumerable 
pinnacles, like the spires of a great cathedral, rise 
heavenward in many places. In others the upheavals 
present the appearance of the ruins of a great city. 
Again the basaltic blocks rise one above the other, like 
the ramparts of a huge fortification. Now and then 
some gigantic force has been at work, and hollowed out 
a vast amphitheater; on the sides of which the basaltic 
rocks rise in curved terraces, like seats for giants. 

Thus, the whole coast line of Disco is a series of de- 
lightful and impressive panoramas, so constantly chang- 
ing that satiety is impossible. 

Not less curious or interesting to the traveler about 
Disco are the innumerable icebergs which there float 
silently by, close to the shore, in regular and majestic 
procession to Melville Bay, their whiteness seeming 
much whiter by contrast with the red rocks of the cliffs. 

These bergs maintain nearly a single file, almost as 
rigidly as tho guided by regular military rule, As far 
as the eye can reach, north or south, this silent pro 
cession reaches, At almost regular intervals apart the 
ice mountains are of gigantic proportions, while the in- 
tervals are filled by small masses of say a thousand tons 
or so each in weight. These miniature bergs are 
fragments broken from the greater mass ahead, to fall 
to the water and follow in their parents’ wake like chil- 
dren. 

While the prevailing outline of the icebergs are cubic- 
al, many take on most fantastic shapes, objects, ani- 
mate and inanimate, all have representation in pure 
white ice, with here and there broad streaks of azure 
running across their faces by way of striking contrast. 
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LADY NAIRNE. 
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II. 


LADY NAIRNE has been tracked in the snow of others, 
as Dryden puts in, in ** The Lass o’ Gowrie,” of which 
there were three versions, in** Saw ye nae my Peggy?” 
of which there were several versions, and in ** The Laird 
o’ Cockpen,” of which there was at least one old version, 
dating back, it is believed, to the reign of Charles the 
Second, These songs, and a few others in the same rus- 
tic and primitive vein, are supposed to have been writ- 
ten by Miss Carolina in the old house at Gask, which 
was torn down about three or four years after the death 
of her father. 

With the passing away of this whimsical old gentle- 
man, the Jacobite tendency of the Oliphants practically 
ended ; for tho his younger son Charles felt scruples 
about taking the Abjuration Oath in 1796, and 
thereby lost a lucrative appointment, the elder Laurence 
was a loyal supporter of the Government, and, as such, 
joined the Perthshire Light Dragoons, with whom he 
served three years, much to the detriment of his estate. 
Ordered to quarters in the north of England in 1797, 
Carolina accompanied him anc his family to Durham. 
What might have been an illustrious episode in her life, 
occurred at this period, and is thus related by her biog- 
rapher : 

*“Atan assembly held at Sunderland, on the occasion of 
the opening of a bridge across the Weare, Carolina danced 
with a Royal Duke, who sought afterward to elevate his 
fair partner to his own high rank. The restrictions of the 
Royal Marriage Act were not the only barriers to his inten- 
tions, for*The Flower of Strathearn’ had bestowed her 
affections on another, and determined to dwell among her 
own people.” 


This fortunate person was William Murray Nairne. 
Nine years her senior, he was born at Drogheda, in Ire- 





land, where his father, Lieutenant-Colonel Nairne, 
was stationed with his regiment. He was now heir 
to the Nairne peerage by the death of his brother 
John, but as the family was still under attainder, and 
the estates were alienated, his entire fortune consisted 
of his pay, his hope of promotion, and the affec- 
tion of Carolina, his second cousin, to whom he had 
been engaged for several years. Knowing themselves, 
they waited for each other, sustained by the stedfast 
patience which is a characteristic of their race, and by 
their unshaken belief in the assurance of the glorious 
old singer, that, happen what may, ‘‘ Love will find out 
the way.” He had his soldierly life and its duties, she 
her womanly life and its enjoyments, her relations and 
friends, her dances, her music, and her songs. One of 
her friends, a gentlewoman younger than herself, who 
was at Gask House, remembered -her at this time as 
being uncommonly studious, as frequently at her desk, 
and silent about what she was writing, which her 
companion naturally supposed were long letters to 
Captain Nairne, ‘1 lived to discover,” she said after- 
ward, ‘‘that Carolina was not letter-writing, but was 
engaged in composing those beautiful songs which were 
to delight the world.” 

Which of Lady Nairne’s many songs were the beauti- 
ful ones that were, or might have been, written at this 
time, we have to conjecture, so dense is the obscurity 
in which her early days is enveloped ; but judging from 
what biographies teach us respecting the movements of 
the poetic mind, we should say that they were those 
which indicated the direction of her reading, and re- 
flected her books rather than herself—songs of every- 
day life and manners, and conventional feeling and 
experience like ‘‘Saw ye nae my Peggy?” ** The Lass o° 
Gowrie,” ‘* Jamie, the Laird,” and ** The Laird 0’ Cock- 
pen.” What the practice of the first poets was we know 
not, for of poetry before it was literature we are as 
ignorant as of the world before it was a visible creation. 
We know something, however, of the habits of poets 
in our time, who, as a Class, are literary before they are 
original, and imitative before they are original, They 
follow in the footsteps of their predecessors, and repeat 
their music until they find a note of their own, and strike 
into new paths, 

Lady Nairne found her authentic note in ‘* The Land 0, 
the Leal,” the inspiration of which was an actual event 
that occurred within what, in clannish Scotland, was 
considered the circle of her relationship. Connected 
with the Oliphants through the house of Drummond on 
the female side was the Rev. William Erskine, minister 
of the Episcopal Church at Muthill, Perthshire, who had 
two children, William, an early friend of Walter Scott, 
and Mary Anne, who shared his friendship with her ac- 
complished brother, This lady was married in 1796 to 
Mr. Archibald Campbell Colquhoun, advocate and sheriff 
of Perthshire, to whom, in the following year, she bore a 
daughter, who sparkled for a twelvemonth in her inno- 
cent beauty, and then, like Narcissus, was exhaled, and 
went to Heaven, Her death was a terrible blow to her 
parents, who had a wax cast made of her, and preserved 
at Killiemont, and was a lifelong grief to her sorrowing 
mother, to console whom, if she might, her attached 
friend, Carolina, was moved to write ** The Land o’ the 
Leal.” She sent it her in a letter of sympathy, in which 
she entreated her not to divulge the authorship. She 
was now thirty-two. Eight years afterward promotion 
came to Captain Nairne, who, securing the appointment 
of Assistant Inspector-General of Barracks in Scotland, 
with the rank of brevet major, married her in the new 
house at Gask. 

The military duties of Major Nairne necessitating a 
residence in Edinburgh, the wedded pair removed thith- 
er, Where, under the shadow of Arthur’s Seat, the old 
chief of Strowan purchased a handsome villa for his 
granddaughter, which was named Caroline Cottage, and 
where, in 1808, her only son, William Murray Nairne, 
was born. The distinction attached to the old families 
which they represented was a passport to the best circles 
in the land, and among others to that which gathered 
around Mr. Alexander Keith, a kinsman of Scott, whose 
seat was at Ravelstone. Ravelstone House, which stood 
in asloping park on the side of the Corstorpaine Hill, 
was celebrated for hospitality. Every Saturday it was 
open to guests, who, arriving early, amused themselves 
at games on the lawn until two o’clock, when they were 
summoned by a bell in the tower to meet and prepare for 
dinner, which was served at half-past two, and consisted 
of such national delicacies as hotch-potch, cocky-lecky, 
and haggis. In fair weather dessert was brought out-of- 
doors under the trees ; this was followed by walks and 
talks in the garden, and these by tea or coffee, to which 
the visitors were called by the sound of the gong. Then 
came music, or, more strictly speaking, singing—for the 
use of instruments was tabooed at Ravelstone—in which 
all were expected to exercise their vocal talents. It was 
a musical period, like the reign of Elizabeth, and every- 
body sang—from the lord in his hall and the lady in her 
bower, to the plowman in his furrow and the milkmaid 
at her pail. 

Among the circles in which the Nairnes moved was 
the select one which sought the choice society of the 
Hon. David Hume, Baron of Exchequer, whose daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth and Anna, were noted for their musical 





accomplishments, These ladicrs, who regulated the 
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musical fashions of Edinburgh, were consulted by Mr, 
Robert Purdie, a publisher of that city, in regard toa 
collection of national airs which he had projected, and 
which were to be supplied with words suited for refined 
ears and minds, a.desideratum in which the collectiong 
of Thomson and Johnson were assumed to be deficient, 
and they in turn consulted Mrs. Nairae, whose familiar- 
ity with these old airs was well known, and who had 
long favored their verbal purification. A feminine com- 
mittee was formed with which she agreed to act, provided 
that her connection therewith was concealed—a promise 
that was accepted and respected. The committee room 
was a place of inviolable secrecy, wherein she figured ag 
‘“Mrs. Bogan of Bogan,” her real personality being 
known only to a trusty few, among whom the publisher 
Purdie, and his composer, Robert Archibald Smith, were 
not included. Her first contributions to ‘‘ The Scottish 
Misstrel,” which began to appear in parts in 1821, were 
subscribed *‘ B. B.”; but as time went on she dropped 
even that claim to their authorship, and they appeared 
as ‘‘Lent by B. B.” Later their authorship was stated 
to be * Unknown,” or was summed up in ‘5S. M.,” the 
initials of Scottish Minstrel. Nor were these mystitica- 
tions enough for her, for more than once, we are told, 
she held personal interviews with the publisher disguised 
as a gentlewoman of the olden time. 

‘“‘The Scottish Minstrel ” must have been successful, for 
it was carried on for three years and completed in six 
octavo volumes, the last of which was published in 1824, 
While it was in course of publication George the Fourth 
resolved to pay a visit to his northern capital, and hold 
a court in the Palace of Holyrood ; and as certain apart- 
ments therein, of which it was considered essential that 
he.should have the use, bad been bestowed upon Major 
Nairne, the authorities agreed to grant that gentleman, 
on bis making a surrender of his claim, an annuity of 
£300, which should also extend to the life of his wife, 
Nor was this the only good fortune which befell him; 
for, presented (with other attainted Scotch peers) by his 
relative, the Duke of Athole, to his Majesty at his first 
levee, he was generously received, and, after the King’s 
return to England, was restored to h's rank in the peer- 
age as the fifth Lord Nairne, his wife becoming the Bar- 
oness Nairne. He lingered along in feeble health for 
about six years, and died in the summer of 1830. Seven 
years later he was followed by his son, who had always 
been delicate, and fifteen years later by his widow, who 
died at Gask, on October 26th, 1845, in her eightieth 
year. Such was Carolina, Lady Nairne, who was dis- 
tinguished in girlhood for high spirits, who loved the 
songs of her country, and secretly added to their num- 
ber, who waited for and wedded the man of her choice, 
and who, as wife, mother and widow, was a model of 
good breeding, a gentlewoman of earnest and unaffected 
piety. 

Her place among the British poets is with those who 
are remembered by single poems rather than by taeir 
poetry generally ; a guild to which Scotland and Ireland 
have contributed more largely than England. Why, 
with her gifts, which included humor as well as pathos, 
she wrote so little, and why she sought so sedulously to 
conceal the knowledge of those gifts from her friends as 
well as the world, are questions which have provoked 
discussion, but so far eluded solution, They need not 
detain us, then, since our concern is not with the 
psychology of Lady Nairne, but with her poetry, and 
with that only so far as it is manifested in the single 
poem upon which her reputation rests. Here it is, with- 
out comment: 

“THE LAND O° THE LEAL. 
“Im wearin’ awa’, John, 
Like snaw-wreaths in thaw, John, 
in wearin’ awa’ 
To the land o’ the leal. 
There’s nae sorrow there, John, 
There’s neither cauld nor care, John, 
The day is aye fair 
In the land 0’ the leal. 





**Qur bonnie bairn’s there, John, 
She was baith gude and fair, John, 
And oh! we grudge her sair 

To the land o’ the leal. 
But sorrow’s sel’ wears past, John 
And joy’s a-comin’ fast, John, 
The joy that’s aye to last 

In the land o’ the leal. 


*Sae dear that joy was bought, John, 
Sae free the battle fought, John, 
That sinfu’ man e’er brought 

To the land o’ the leal. 
Oh, dry your glistening ee, John, 
My soul langs to be free, John, 
And angels beckon me 

To the land o’ the leal. 


* Oh, haud ye leal and true, John, 
Your day it’s wearin’ through, John, 
And I'll welcome you 
To the land o’ the leal. 
** Now fare ye weel, my ain John 
The world’s cares are vain, John, 
We'll meet, and we'll be fain, 
In the land o’ the leal.” 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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MINER W. BRUCE, who was with the Rev. Sheldon Jack- 
son, Superintendent of Education for Alaska, on his reln- 





' deer expedition to Siberia, has returned to San Francisco 


reports the experiment of introducing this avimal — 
Alaska a complete success and says that Alaska has bett 
conditions for raising reindeer than Siberia. 
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ARE WE ANGLO-SAXONS OR CELTO-SAXONS? 


BY T. 0. RUSSELL. 








THE question that forms the heading of this article is 
not easy to answer. The existence of such a race as the 
Anglo-Saxon has been denied by some, but its existence 
is generally believed in by a majority of those who speak 
the English language. 

In trying to find out the extent of the Anglo-Saxon 
element among us, it will be necessary first to turn our 
attention to the British Isles ; and it is here, at the very 
beginning, that ‘almost insuperable difficulties meet us. 
These difficulties arise from the almost impenetrable 
darkness of early English history. Weknow that the 
first inhabitants of Britain were Celts; that they were 
conquered by the Romans ; that the Romans abandoned 
Britain toward the end of the fourth century, and 
that the Saxons, or some Germanic tribes, became mas- 
ters of England and of a small part of Scotland about 
the ycar 500 of our era or shortly after. This is about 
all we really know of early English history, if such mea- 
ger records can be called by that name. We know noth- 
ing about the population of England at the time it was 
abandoned by the Romans; and if we would know the 
extent of the Saxon element or the Celtic element in 
England when it was possessed by the Saxons, we 
must find out these things from sources other than his- 
tory. 

The great difficulty that meets us at the outset is to 
account for the seemingly total disappearance of the 
Celtic nation that existed in England under the Romans ; 
it could not have been extirpated by the Saxons, There 
may have been vast numbers of English Celts slain in 
battle by the Saxons, and in some parts of the east of 
England the Britons may have been all killed ; but their 
total extirpation was an impossibility; the wars be- 
tween the Britons and Saxons did not last long enough 
for that. The fact seems to be that the Britons made a 
very poor stand against their invaders ; and that instead 
of having been exterminated by them, they were ab- 
sorbed by them. In less than a century after the first 
invaders from the shores of the Baltic appeared on Eng- 
lish soil we find them masters of all England proper, 
with the exception of Cornwall.: 

Britain enjoyed nearly three centuries of profound 
peace under the Romans. Its population must have 
greatly increased during those three centuries, and at the 
time of the first Saxon invasion could hardly have been 
less than two or three millions, It is impossible to be- 
lieve that the invading Saxons could have been one. 
twentieth part as numerous as the Britons ; and we are 
driven to the conclusion that the Britons, from whatever 
cause, made a very bad fight for their liberty, submitted 
easily to their conquerors, became almost completely ab- 
sorbed by them, and lost their language almost as quick- 
ly as they lost their liberty. We need not wonder at the 
sudden disappearance of the British language in Eng- 
land ; an almost similar disappearance of a Celtic lan- 
guage has taken place nearly in our own times. A hun- 

dred years ago there were about four millions of people 
in Ireland who spoke Irish ; to-day there is not over half 
amillion, The English-speaking Irishman of to-day is 
as Celtic in blood as were his exclusively Celtic-speaking 
ancestors. Language is not always a test of race. 

We know not only from history but from the names 
of rivers, towns, mountains, etc., in England, that its 
first inhabitants in historic times were Celts, But place- 
names are not of great weight in questions of ethnology ; 
for they often survive when the race that bestowed them 
has disappeared. When, however, we examine the 
names of the Euglish people and find so many of them 
translatable only through the medium of Celtic, our 
belief in the exclusively Saxon origin of that people re- 
ceives a staggering blow, A full list of English names 
that are popularly believed to be Saxon, but which are 
purely Celtic, would take up the greater part of this 
article. A few only will be mentioned. It will appear 
strange to many to state that the following common 

English surnames are Celtic: Jones, Evans, Powell, 
Pritchard, Carlyle, Irving, Scott, Burns, Oakley, More- 
ley, Morton, Begley, Bolger, Dascom, Douglas, Gib- 
bons, Darwin, Sprague, Lanfear, Cromwell, Ingersoll,* 
Fearon, Grant, Earley, Carnajgie, Dalzell, Dalrymple. 
Not one of these names seems translatable except 
through Gaelic or Welsh, This proves that at least a 
large proportion of the English people are not Saxon, 
but Celtic in origin, and that the ancient Britons were 
hot so much exterminated as absorbed by their Saxon 
conquerors. 

The most prejudiced writers in favor of Anglo-Saxon- 

sm now acknowledge that the army with which William 

the Conqueror conquered England were, in the main, 

Frenchmen, and, consequently, not Anglo-Saxons. Mr. 

Freeman, who has written the greatest work on the 

Norman conquest that has ever appeared, never calls 

William’s soldiers anything but Frenchmen, The Nor- 

man element in them was so small that it was absorbed 

in the French, 

The infusion of French blood into England at the time 
of the Norman Conquest must have been very great. 
We do not know how many men were in the army with 
which William conquered England, There must, how- 


” This name se 
er suil in old G 





ems to mean the sharp eye, and would be written In 


ever, have been a large migration from France to Eng- 
land for more than a century after the battle of Hast- 
ings; for at least twenty-five per cent. of the names of 
the English people of to-day are of French origin, This 
can be proved by the directories of English cities. If 
twenty-five per cent. of the names of the English people 
are of French origin, fully twenty-five per cent. more 
are of Celtic origin ; that would leave the English only 
one-half Anglo Saxon and Scandinavian in race. Any 
one competent to pass an opinion on the subject could, 
on examining the names in the directories of English 
cities and towns, come to no other conclusion than that 
not over thirty-five per cent. of them can be traced to an 
Anglo-Saxon origin, fully sixty-five per cent. of them 
being French, Celtic and Scandinavian. 

I freely admit that tracing ethnology by names is not 
always to be relied on, and may sometimes lead to er- 
roneous conclusions ; but it is, after all, the surest way 
we have. Men sometimes change their names, and names 
often become distorted and corrupted in astonishing 
ways ; but as a rule, names of people do not change ex- 
cept under the strongest sort of political or social pres- 
sure. When the Northmen changed their names in 
Normandy, it was the social pressure of a vastly more 
numerous and more civilized conquered population that 
was the cause of the change. Social and political causes 
combined have made vast numbers of the Celtic Trish 
change their names, not only in America but in Ireland ; 
and we may be sure that just as the weak-kneed Celt of 
Ireland has often changed his name to please his politi- 
cal masters, so the still weaker-kneed British Celt of the 
Saxon period changed his still more frequently to as- 
suage the fierceness of his conquerors. 

If, then, we find that the English themselves can 
hardly lay claim to be Anglo-Saxons, how much less can 
Americans claim to be of that race? If the directories 
of England show only a small percentage of Anglo- 
Saxon names, the percentage of such names must be, 
and is, still less in American directories. In the direc- 
tories of New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and Boston, 
Anglo-Saxon names hardly form a fourth, 

Vast as is the number of Celtic names that appear 
in the directories of our cities, they are considera- 
bly less than they would be were it not for the moral 
cowardice and want of respect for his race which have 
ever been the curses of the Celt. No man is braver in 
battle than he, and no man will more quickly resent a 
personal insult; but when it comes to standing up for 
his race and its attributes, no one is more cowardly, 
This moral cowardice has led to the disappearance of 
hundreds of Gaelic-Celtic names in America. The Mac- 
Laughlins become Laflins and Claflins, the Hoolaghans 
become Hollyhands, the Mullveehils become Mellvilles, 
the Caseys become Cases, the MacRories become Rog- 
erses, and so on almost ad infinitum. Ifundreds of Irish 
names have been changed in America by being trans- 
Jated. Even in Ireland the practice has been common. 
The Celtic Irish living within the English Pale in Ireland 
were for a long time compelled by law to bear only Eng- 
lish names. If theirown Celtic names were translatable, 
they generally made the required change by translation, 
One change, or partial translation, of a Celtic-lrish 
name is so Curious and so well authenticated that. it is 
worthy of particular notice. My informant was a Mr. 
Early, a well-known lawyer of Terre Haute, Ind, He 
dicd in 1885, but his son who lives, or did live very re- 
cently in Terre Haute, will vouch for the wccuracy of the 
following particulars told me by his father: 

Mr. Early had documents to prove that his real name 
was O’ Maolmocheirghe. The family of that name from 
whom he was descended landed in Philadelphia from 
Ireland in the early part of the eighteenth century, The 
name means the ‘‘ early-rising chief.” This would have 
been an awkward phrase to form an English sounding 
name froin, or to translate in full, so only one word of 
it, moch, meaning ‘‘early,” was translated, and hence 
the name Early. Mr. Early told me that Gen. Jubal 
Early, of the Confederate army, and most of the Karlys 
of the South, are descended from that family. 

No other branch of the Aryan or Indo-Germanic race 
has made go bad a stand for its independence and iden- 
tity as the Celtic branch has. The have 
been created to be absorbed. No other race has pro- 
duced such illustrious traitors to itself; among these 
O’Connell, Carlyle and Macaulay hold first places, 
O'Connell did more to Anglicize the Irish than any other 
man that ever lived; yet so utterly blind are the Irish 
to this fact that they raise colossal statues and sky- 
piercing monuments to his memory. In his whole ca- 
reer he never uttered a word in favor of the preservation 
of the language, literature or music of the race to which 
he belonged. Whenever Carlyle or Macaulay spoke of 
the Celt it was with contempt: they despised him as 
much as the veriest Saxon could—if we can judge of 
their ideas by the little they have said about him. 

In spite of the immensity of the Celtic element among 
English-speaking peoples, and in spite of the vast nuim- 
ber of eminent men it has produced, it seems destined to 
be completely absorbed by other races. Whether the 
Celt will ever reassert himself, or whether the character- 
istics that have clung to him for more than two thou- 
sand years will ever be changed, no one can say. It has, 
however, to be admitted that the Cymric, or Welsh, 


Celt seems to 





ne aelic. If this be a mere linguistic coincidence, it is one 
the most extraordinary that ever occurred. 


desire to preserve its language, music and every national 
attribute to which it can lay claim. But the Welsh 
never had the misfortune (to themselves) of producing 
an O’Connell, a Carlyle or a Macaulay. Those men be- 
longed to the Gaelic, or Scoto-Jrish branch of the Celts. 
From what has been said, it will appear that pure 
Anglo-Saxons form only a small part of the American 
people, and also of those who speak the English lan- 
guage. It may be said that the Germans and Anglo- 
Saxons are substantially the same race. That can hardly 
be ; for it is now well known that the Germans of to-day 
are a composite people, made up of many different races. 
It would appear that, whether for good or for evil, we 
have more Celtic blood in us than is generally supposed. 
I would, therefore, suggest that the term Celto-Saxon 
rather than Anglo-Saxon be used in speaking not only 
of the inhabitants of the British Isles but of Anierica, as 
as it would more correctly indicate the stock from which 
a majority of them have sprung. 

NEW YORK CiTy, 
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“OLD CAPTAIN.” 


ROGERS CLAY, 





BY MRS, MARY 


In tracing the connection of historical events and 
studying the different phases of character, as shown in 
the heroic and indomitable spirits of the early settlers of 
Kentucky, none so excite the sympathies or command 
the admiration as the pioneer ministers of the Gospel. 
Whether we consider the earnest life of the venerable 
patriarch, David Rice, or the fervent zeal of the beloved 
pastor of the ‘* Traveling Church,” Lewis Craig, or the 
humble talents of pious Peter—alias the Old Captain— 
the founder of the first Negro church in Kentucky, we 
can but honor them as faithful, godly men—standing 
monuments of the ‘diversities of gifts of the same 
Spirit.” ‘* Father Rice” and ‘ Brother Craig” have fur- 
nished interesting themes for many historical chapters, 
but of the ‘ Old Captain” little has been written. 

In our researches we find he was born a slave upon the 
plantation of Colonel Duerett in Caroline County, Va., 
in the year 1733. The child of ** meh lady’s maid,” he 
early became the playmate of his young masters and 
with them was taught the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten 
Commandments. 

Of a devotional nature, he was always present when 
** old missus” read the evening lesson or held ** ’ligious ” 
service in ‘‘ de big room” on Sundays, when there was 
‘no meetin’ down to Tuckahoe.” 

His first historian* says : 

“He was an earnest Christian at twenty five years of 
age, and never happier than when teaching his own race, 
from house to house, on the neighboring plantations.” 

In 1780 we find him the body-servant of his old mas- 
ter, who, since his last tight with the Tories, had depend- 
ed upon cane, crutch and Peter for most pleasures en- 
joyed beyond the reach of his easy chair. 

Colonel Duerett was an earnest politician and a zeal- 
ous Baptist. His home was the preacher’s home, and 
many a weary itinerant rode miles out of the way to 
reach the ‘Old Stone Castle” by nightfall, sure of an 
earnest welcome, and of two most eager listeners to any 
stories he might bring of the persecutions of the breth- 
ren. 

The Established Church had awakened such a spirit of 
inquiry in Virginia that the whole theme of conversa- 
tion, among all classes, was religious freedom. The jail 
in the village below, time and again, had been full to the 
brim with such men as Jolin Waller, Edward Young, 
and Elijah Craig—men of whom the prosecuting attor- 
ney said : ‘* May it please your worship, sir, they cannot 
meeta manin the road but they must cram a text of 
Scripture down his throat.” 

Peter, with a quick perception, was an eager observer 
of allthis, and when upon errands to the village, often 
loitered by the way to hear the songs of praise and 
words of exhortation from the lips of those gray-haired 
veterans of the Cross, as they stood behind 
doors of the Caroline jail. 

August the 380th, 1781, John Waller was a guest of 
Colonel Duerett. This was not his first visit, for the 
‘¢ Castle” had been his home during the great Tuckahoe 
revival; and he had come to-day, for the last time, to 
view the scenes of that remarkable meeting, and bid 
yood-by to ‘his friend before leaving Virginia, He sat, 
with his host, until a late hour, discussing the removal 
of the Spottsylvania Church, and only when Peter laid 
the well-worn Bible upon the stand, did Mr. Waller tell, 
that he and Joseph Craig were going with Lewis to 

Kentucky. This was sad news tothe old soldier, and 
went asa keen two-edged sword into the soul of poor 
Peter, whose wife was the slave of Joseph Craig, and 
there came surging over his brain a tide of bitter memo- 
ries, of 


the barred 


and visions of the 
Divine law broken and trampled into the dust. His 
heart's wild beatings were only stilled by the earnest 
prayer of that good old man, whose spirit, laden with 
a rich experience of grace, asked for love and mercy 
from Him, ‘‘ who as afather pitieth his children.” 
Next morning Colonel Duerett sat upon the eastern 
gallery, looking afar off into the valley below, as if to 
catch the last glimpse of his departing guest, but pain- 
fully conscious of Peter’s position behind the corner 
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branch of the Celtic race has shown a most laudable 


* Robert H. Bishop, 1824. 
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post. 


Presently, as if between sobs that would not 
down, Peter said, ‘‘ Mars’ Richard, if Brudder Craig’s 
gwine to Kaintuckee, sir, what's ter cum of Diner 
and me?” 

Colonel Duerett knew this question must come; but 
even yet could find no answer, He had studied it over 
and over, had thought of himself, his old age, his help- 
lessness, of his faithful slave and Dinah, of Mary Craig 
and her little ones in the wilderness. All were placed in 
the balance, but somehow self weighed most, and the 
scales would turn his way. He patted the floor im- 
patiently with his well foot—a habit when mentally 
disturbed—and glancing toward the public road, said 
Peter 
opened the gate, and as the good man entered, doffed 
his coon-skin cap, and said: ‘1 knowed you'd cum, 
Mars’ Josef—I know’d you'd cum, sir.” 


quickly : ‘‘ There comes Brother Craig now.” 


Colonel Duerett arose, apparently with much difficulty, 
and certainly with more than usual dignity, to meet his 
neighbor. Mr. Craig, ignoring his manner, began with 
a dash of enthusiasm, to tell of his removal westward, 
and of prospects in the frontier State, Finally, touching 
on the sweet ties of kinship to be severed, he said, with 
much feeling, ‘Come vo with us, Richard ; there’s nothing 
to keep you here.” 

The old man, who keenly felt the loss of so many 
loved ones, pressed the gray locks slowly backward 
from off his furrowed brow, and said, in a mournful, 
measured way, ‘True enough, Joseph—true enough ; 
but what would we—the old niggers and | 
canebrakes 7” 


-do in the 


“Then you'll give us Peter, won’t you, Richard ?” 

“Give you Peter, Joseph Craig ! No, 
What could Ido without Peter?” 

‘*But you know, my brother, the Bible says, ‘ whom 
God hath joined together, let no man put asunder.’ ” 

és Dinah then, Dinah! Vi buy 


No, sir! sir! 


Leave sir! leave 
Dinah.” 

This was a new side to the question. But after a 
silence, Mr, Craig said: ‘*Well, Richard, we'll talk it over, 
Mary and I; but, my friend, I cannot see what she 
and the litthe ones will the wilderness without 
Mammy, when I’m about my Father's business.” Then 


with a hasty ‘* Good-by ” 


and * Vil see you again” the 
the visitor was gone, 

All the evening the Colonel seemed deeply absorbed in 
his own thoughts. Finally there came a Jong-drawn 
sigh and * Well! well!’ as if relief had followed de- 
cision, and he said: ‘ Let’s go to bed, my boy.” 
Peter hesitated, and “"Scuse me, 
Mars’ Richard, but this is the night 1 be gwine to me 
wife’s house, sir.” 


then answered : 


“Is this Friday night, Peter 7’ 

** Yeg, sir.” 

**And they go to Kentucky Monday, Peter?” 
** Yes, Mars’ Richard.” 
**Come here, my boy—come here! IT must tell you;” 
and as the slave knelt by his master’s chair, a trembling 
hand was laid upon his shoulder, and the brave old) man 
said: ** Peter, you have been a faithful servant, and | 
don’t know how [ can get along without you; but tell 
Dinah and Brother Craig you shall go with them to 
Kentucky, and go like a 
man, Peter! 


man, Yes, like a white 


Do you hear?’ 


tov, 


“Shore Lheahs yer sir, and the good Lord bless yer, 
Mars’ Richard, I specks as how Diner'll be powe’ful 
glad, sir. She’s bin mighty downhearted ov late, and 
dese wimmin fokes, da duz sutinly tek on a heap, sir. 1 
thanks yer, Mars’ Richard ; I duz, sir,with all my heart; 
but I hates pow’ful bad to leab you, sir. You'se gittin’ 
putty old now, Mars’ Richard; yowre long 
*lotted time, sir, and you’se nothing left to lub 
de little grabeyard down dere in de orchad, 


pas’ yer 
now but 
whar old 
years. I 
her side, 
sir; and I thought as how bimeby, when de good Lord 


missus, she’s bin a-sleepin’ dese many long 
allus “lowed as how, some day, I'd lay yer by 


he called us home, Torm and de boys’u’d lay Diner and 
me at yer feet, sir, “longside our own little baby and 
Mammy Jane. But de good Lord, he know best, sir; and 
I spec as how he hab some use yit fur dis old nigger out 


dere in the wilerness. Good-night, Mars’ Richard. De 


good Lord bress yer, sir.” 

On Monday morning the memorable journey of the 
Spottsylvania Church and its followers began, under the 
brave leadership of Lewis Craig, with such able lieuten- 
ants as Joseph Craig, John Waller, and last but not 
least, Peter, looking eve ry inch a soldier in Mars’ Rich- 
ard’s old army overcoat and cocked hat. The military 
bearing thus acquired pained for him the sobriquet of 
Captain, which in time became ** Old Captain,” the only 
name by which he was ever known in Kentucky, 

The McAfees, the MacCouns, Michael Stoner, and oth- 
ers of the advance guard of pioneers, had returned, and 
given most wonderful descriptions of that beautiful 
country across the mountains, ‘They told of its luxuri- 
ant vegetation, its delightful climate, its majestic for- 
ests, and of the abundant supply of game for food and 
raiment, and of their decision to cast their fate and for- 
tune with the struggling colony of the wilderness. These 
assurances aroused such a spirit of enthusiasm that we 
marvel not at the vast multitude nor at the various paris 
which formed the heterogeneous whole of that earnest. 
devoted band who, leaving Spottsylvania, took up its 
long march via Charlottesville, across the country to the 








beautiful valley of the Holston, through Cumberland 
Gap into the mystic wilderness beyond. 

Day after day they journeyed forward, enduring un- 
told perils now with difficulty comprehended, Toil-worn 
and weary, they waded through drifts, encountered 
storms on the mountain and floods in the valley, until 
they struck ‘the trail” in the canebrake, ‘ which the 
Indian foot for countless generations had trodden 
smooth.” Brave women, leaving comfortable homes, 
had followed husbands and sons into the frontier, little 
realizing the terrible hardships they must endure, or the 
sorrow they must feel in leaving the little mound in the 
valley, or the shallow grave on the mountain side. To 
the old the good nursing and tender ministrations of 
Peter proved rich blessings ; anda substantial expression 
of gratitude was shown him and his wife when they 
bade yood-by to the emigrants at Gilbert’s Creek, and 
pushed forward with Joseph Craig and his family to 
Fayette County. : 

In 1784 we find the Captain and Dinah respected mem- 
bers of the church at the headwaters of Boone’s Creek, 
the Rev, Joseph Craig being pastor, Here—as elsewhere 
in Kentucky for about fifty years—white and colored 
were members of the same congregation, and partook of 
the Lora’s Supper from the same communion table, 
This church being dissolved, Captain hired his wife of 
her old master, and moved to Lexington, where he 
might have better opportunities to labor for the good of 
his people. 

Here he was most kindly received by that good old 
Scotch Presbyterian, John Maxwell, who gave the 
ground, and aided the Captain in building a double log 
cabin near the Maxwell spring, adjacent to the lands 


now occupied by the State College. This was home and 


“aneetin’ house,” and here on Lord's Day and evenings ° 


during the week the slaves of the colony were taught 
the way of salvation. 

The Old Captain could read but little, but possessed a 
most retentive memory, whereby he was enabled to 
select a text and quote it so clearly, and so free from 
Negro accent, as always to surprise those who knew 
him, When questioned in regard to this peculiarity, he 
replied : ** Dav’s de Gospel word. I nebber adds nuffin 
to it, nur teks nuflin frum it; for lL wants old Peter's 
name in the Book of Life.” His ministrations being 
blessed, many applied to him for baptism. Not feeling 
satisfied with his right to comply with their request, he 
asked of the Baptist Church regular ordination, Not 
deeming this best, but being thoroughly convinced of 
his integrity of character and of his devoted life, the 
fathers gave him the hand of fellowship, and their ear- 
nest co-operation in his faithful work in’ the Master’s 
vineyard, 

In 1803, having effected a church organization, the 
first* among the Negro shives of Kentucky, the Old 
Captain was chosen pastor and moderator, and, together 
with two ruling elders, cared for the moral and spiritual 
welfare of his people. They kept no records, nor could 
they all often meet at one place at the same time; but 
the Captain’s watehcare was so keen that none could 
violate the law, or absent himself from ‘* meetin’,” but 
became a subject for * prvar and dis’plin.” 

Dinah was an earnest helpmeet of her husband, and a 
model of energy and thrift. His poor church paid no 
salary; and while be was busy in the field and forest, she 
was hackling flax or nettle lint, spinning wool and linen 
thread, to be woven into cloth for the homespun gar- 
ments of the settlers. 

Her cabin was clean and comfortable; and tho her 
furniture was mostly the handiwork of Peter with his 
broadax, it was in keeping with the homely economy 
and simplicity of the times. On Wednesday evenings a 
a cheerful glow from the big log fire, hightened by the 
light of the fat pine knot, signaled the neighbors to 
**prav’ar-meetin’,” and here together, more than three- 
quarters of a century ago, the Old Captain and Dinah, 
Aaron Depuy and Charles Clay,” 4‘ Aunt Charlotte” 
and ** Peter Cotton,” knelt ‘close by the throne”; and 
we marvel not if their petition were more than an echo 
of the Divine Master’s ‘* Father, forgive, them; they 
know not what they do.” 

In 1808 General Levi Todd{ built a house upon his 
lands on the Richmond road, three miles from Lexing- 
ton, and invited Captain to organize a church and 
preach there alternate Sundays. This was soon accom- 
plished, and between these congregations he labored 
during the rest of his life. Nor were his labors in vain, 
for during the winter of 1816S he was happy in establish- 
ing the first school in Kentucky for the religious training 
of his race. At this time Lexington had searcely 4,500 
inhabitants, one-fourth being Negroes. The Old Captain 
lived in this vicinity forty years, respected and honored 
by all; and Kentuckians of to-day will not withhold 
their admiration because of his humble station, or of the 
modest talents so faithfully dedicated to the service of 
God, 

In 1819 his old friend, John Maxwell, died. In the 
following year Dinah passed over the river. During her 
last hours Peter sat beside her bed, holding her hand be- 
tween his own—now and then gently pressing it against 
his aching heart, as tho its touch might still the anguish 
there, Its very helplessness seemed to awaken tenderest 
: * Bishop's History. ‘ 
+ Grandfather of Mrs, Abraham Lincoln, 
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memories of the long ago, mingled with the earliest mo- 
ments of his love for her. Finally he said: ** Dinar, 
honey, duz yer know it’s mi’ty nigh sebenty years since 
yer put dis here han’ in mine, and we start’d on de jour. 
ney ob life togedder? Dat’s a long, long time, honey, 
and de road warn’t allus smoov, eider. We’s had our ups 
and down, we’s had our joys an’ our sor’ows; but law, 
chile, we’s had each udder, an’ de good Lord, too, Dinar, 
He’s bin ‘long wid us, mos’ all de way, an’ he knows we 
trust him for der rest; an’ it don’t matter now on which 
side ob de grabe de mornin’ light breaks «for us, honey— 
for up dar you'll meet the Savior and old missus—and 
Mars’ Richard and our own baby—and Torm, too, Dinar 
—fer don’t yer mind, dat in de berry last letter Mars’ 
Richard ebber writ us, he said as how Torm wuz a Chris- 
tian, and ’u’d try to meet us in heaben—'case it wer so 
much closer home dan de wil’erness? Does yer mind as 
how we cried an’ ’joiced over it an’ sed we'd meet him 
dar? You'll see him fust, honey, an’ Pll hol’ dis han’ in 
mine ‘til yer go down fru der dark valley ob de shadder 
of death—and clasp his’n on der udder side—an’ den yer 
can bofe wait for Peter, honey, till de good Lord calls 
himhome. ’I'won't be long, Dinar, an’ den our trubbles 
"Ll all be over.” 

Thus he cheered and comforted her and girded his 
own armor for the parting. His simple trust, strong 
faith and childlike submission upheld him, until he fell 
asleep in Jesus, in June, 1823, in the ninetieth year of his 
age. Death found him triumphant in the hope of im- 
mortality ; and while the powers of genius are employ- 
ed in enrolling the names of the brave pioneer, of the 
military hero, and the gifted statesman upon the brilliant 
annals of Kentucky’s history, there will be found, when 
the mystery of God is finished, the name of Old Captain 
recorded, amidst hallowed deeds of love, in the archives 
of Iiternity, for 

“T heard a voice from Heaven saying unto me, write, 
blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from hence- 
forth; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors, and their works do follow them.” 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE Ke OTE, 


THE House continued its unbroken series of speeches 
up to the time agreed upon when they should come toa 
vote, Days before that it became evident that the clause 
in the Sherman Act would be repealed, and the silver 
men were only trying to keep up heart and be defeated 
with as good a grace as possible, The hardest thing 
that can be said against the silver men, is that they are 
really as much monometallists as the friends of gold, 
only they prefer the cheaper metal. It was, however, 
impossible to make a silver man accept the idea that to 
coin silver freely would presently give us only that 
metalas coin. Held to his position, as in the case of Mr. 
Bland, by long years of struggle on the wrong side and 
by the fears of what his constituents would say, and 
that they would not be re-elected by those constituents, 
the silver men held on to the last. Mr. Bryan, of 
Nebraska, is another melancholy instance of devotion to 


unsound money. He made a three-hour speech, that, 
regarded from an orator’s point of view, was a 
success. He started with his manuscript lying before 


him; but, after a few sentences, he abandoned that, 
and let his warm feelings on the subject, guided only 
by a logical chain of connections in thought, take him 
through his long speech. Ile was closely followed by a 
large audience in the gallery, and, greater compliment 
than that, by an audience of the members who all 
warmly applauded him when he finished, whether they 
agreed with him or not. But, two days after that, mem- 
bers said to me: ‘ The Sherman Act will be repealed by 
the House; you will see that, whatever the Senate may 
do.” The one who predicted this most confidently also 
said: ‘ Cleveland is making himself hated by a large 
portion of the Democratic Party. If they could only 
have him now up for something, how they would defeat 
him.” 
twenty minutes, when the clerk of the House read the 
list of the committees. There was no reason then to 
complain of noise in the House ; for once everybody was 
listening, even to the pages and messengers. The Coim- 
mittee on Elections was first read, with the name of Mr. 
O'Ferrall, of Virginia, as chairman, He had just been 
nominated as Governor for his State, so his name was 
heard with interest, followed by — the 
who are men of no especial note as 
the clerk ‘“Ways) and Means——Wilson, of 
West Virginia, chairman.” A buzz ran like a wave 
across the floor and the galleries—that was Mr, Springet’s 
old committee, and the one he expected to have again. 
With him were McMillen, Cockran, Bynum, Reed, Bur- 
rows, Breckenridge, of Arkansas, Dalzell, and Hopkins, 
of Illinois, and others, making a committee of seventeen. 
Where was Mr. Springer, one of the oldest leaders and 
members of the House, to be put? On Appropriations, 
Mr. Sayers, of Texas, and not Mr. Holman, was made 
chairman ; on the Judiciary, Mr. Culberson, of Texas, 
as he has been for some years ; on Coinage, Weights and 
Measures, Mr. Bland, of Missouri, again chairman, of all 
men; it came at last, Banking and Currency, Mr. 
Springer, of Illinois, There was another distinct rustle 


There was a break in the speeches one day for 


comnnittee, 
yet. Then 
said : 
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through the listening crowd—‘ On that committee !”— 
and the clerk went on with the next, and the River and 
Harbor, Agricultural, and others followed, with Mr. 
Outhwaite, of Ohio, as chairman of the Military Com- 
mittee, and Mr. Cummings, of New York, of Naval 
Affairs ; still the clerk read, and still Mr. Holman’s name 
did not meet the ears of the audience. Finally it came— 
chairman of the Indian Committee. The friends of the 
Indian held their breaths. Mr. Holman—he will not 
grant money enough to keep alive the Indian schools. 
Fancy the state of mind in Mr. Holman trying to get the 
House to grant enough money to carry on the work 
among the Indians. It will be hard times for him, and, 
we fear, for the Indian, too. Truth compels me to say, 
however, that Mr. Holman had that position twelve years 
ago, and gave his mind toa faithful study of his work. 
That wasa very interesting half hour--and the buzz swelled 
into a great sound when the ‘clerk ceased his reading, 
and the moment for speeches began again. Everybody 

yanted to say to his neighbor what he thought of this 
astonishing conduct on the part of Mr. Crisp, and the 
next man who had a speech to make got very little at- 
tention. Mr. Wilson, of Virginia, on the Ways and 
Means, and Mr. Springer somewhere else. It was almost 
unbelievable, Mr. Crisp made himself many enemies, 
nodoubt, by his nominations, but then he also made a great 
many friends, A public man always has many friends 
of that sort, and many enemies, 

Speeches began and went on thus: Mr. Bynum, a tall 
man in light clothes, who has been a member for many 
years, spoke with aclear voice and from behind a breast- 
work of books, from which he sometimes read his manu- 
script and sometimes talked without it, and always in 
favor of repeal. He is a man with a retreating forehead, 
dark, short hair, and a deserved reputation for ability 
among his fellows, After him came many more. Mr. 
Hepburn, of Iowa, also a member for many years, a 
Republican, a capable, thoughtful man in many ways, 
but unsound—he wanted free coinage. The one Repre- 
sentative from Nevada, Mr. Newlands, was, of course, 
in favor of free silver. He represents all Nevada ; it 
only takes one man to do that, and he depicted the terri- 
ble things that would befall the United States if the 
Government declined to keep up the price of silver and 
so prevent the mines and the agricultural part of his 
State from developing. The State, with its one Repre- 
sentative to appear for its population, has two Senators, 
who represent—what? Nobody quite knows, unless it 
is the great spread of desert lands and the lack of other 
inhabitants than a few miners, many coyotes and much 
sagebrush. The country will have to try and get along 
without encouraging these branches of industry in any 
other than a legal way. The State will make its little 
struggle to force up the price of silver and will refuse to 
see why its staple product should not be upheld, altho 
other States, larger, older, and with greater popula- 
tions, are not urging that the prices of their cotton, or 
corn, or wheat, should be the special object of favorable 
legislation ; and we shall have to go on as well as we can 
under the disapproval of Nevada, 

A plain, clear, New England view of the situation is 
given in part of the speech of Mr. De Forest, of Con- 
necticut, where he says : 

“YT have heard honorable gentlemen here descanting at 
some length on the alleged grinding, avaricious propensi- 
ties of my section of the country. We have not the prairies 
of the West, with their inexhaustible fertility, which the 
settlers of that quarter have had bestowed upon them for 
a nominal consideration. By hard labor and frugal living 
we have wrought out, from what seemed most unpromis- 
ing conditions, some moderate degree of material prosper- 
ity. Not so much by the aid of horse power and improved 
material appliances, as by strained muscles and stiffened 
Joints and hardened hands have the rugged hillsides been 
subdued to the uses of agriculture. The returns of this 
have been wisely and economically administered, High- 
Ways and bridges have been provided, and the laws have 
been fairly executed without the aid of mobs. And after 
all this has been accomplished some little money has been 
litiel up as a provision against reverses of fortune or the 
infirmities of age. The people of the West have borrowed 
these savings for the improvement of the farms that the 
Government has given them, borrowed them when they 
Were as good as gold, used them to very great advantage, 
and now the cheap money crusaders are proposing that 
they shall pay it back to us in a currency worth sixty cents 
on a dollar.” 

That is the way New England regards the money 
question, and her members in both Houses, irrespective 
of party, all work and talk in the same direction. 

The Senate has at last swung from its sluggish position 
and has had a struggle on its freshly matted, summer- 
looking floor, Mr. Voorhees brought in from the Finance 
Committee, and much against the will of many of its 
members, a bill to repeal squarely the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman Act, with a little paragraph added to it 
desiring to be respectful to silver, by suggesting an in- 
ternational arrangement in the future to preserve the 
parity of the two metals. 

Three men of note, Senators, made speeches last week 
—Mr. Hoar, Mr. Morrill and Mr. Voorhees. We all knew 
how the first two stand, but it was pleasant to hear them 
Say that they will vote for the repeal of the purchasing 


Clause of the Sherman Act. Mr. Morrill said, as he first 
rose ; 


“Let me frankly avow that I do not yet abandon all 








hope of bimetallism, and accordingly I shall gladly vote 
for the repeal of so much of the Act of 1890 as requires the 
purchase of silver, which originally did not receive any 
favor from me, and the widespread distrust it has ex- 
cited should be speedily removed. But after its repeal we 
shall not be dependent upon gold alone for currency, as 
there will be in the Treasury much more of silver than of 
gold, more of paper currency than ever before, and the silver 
dollar will not be demonetized. Whenever more silver can be 
coined without crowding gold toa premium it will be done 
by universal consent; but the Treasury of the United 
States should be relieved of its embarrassment of furnish- 
ing gold to pay for silver bullion.” 

There was much more in this speech that I should like 
to quote, all bearing on the question, all pervaded with a 
common-sense view of the situation that makes one 
feel it is a very uncommon sense that would differ. Mr. 
Morrill spoke in his usual clean, clear way, and it was a 
pleasure to see the “father of the Senate” in such 
good physical condition, Mr. Morrill is one of those 
delicate looking, really strong men, who often outlive 
men who look much more robust than the fragile seem- 
ing people. 

The speech of Mr. Voorhees was of importance, be- 
cause it was and is still considered to have been a bit of 
political courage on his part; to come out squarely in 
favor of repeal was showing himself a friend of the 
President and opposed to the free coinage of silver. Mr. 
Gorman, whose guiding hand is in everything, would 
have finessed yet longer for fear of making an open 
breach among the Democratic Senators. Mr. Voorhees 
does not understand diplomacy, he lands a fish at once or 
loses him ; he cannot ** play a catch until it yields from 


fatigue.” So the speech called out a large audi- 
ence, members going over from the House and 
visitors crowding the galleries, Mr. Voorhees 


kept to his manuscript as if he were afraid to let himself 
float out into the flow of words with which he usually 
surrounds his arguments. Mr. Voorhees began to bea 
believer in free silver coinage as long ago as 1877. He 
has been a member of the Finance Committee ever since 
his entrance into Congress, and for him now, as chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, to bring in and advocate 
a bill which repealed the clause that was so near free 
coinage as we dared go in 1890, was a great thing. He 
required the repeal of the Sherman law, opening also a 
road to bimetallism, and he did not say that the next 
paragraph of his bill was not very much of a road in that 
direction—it is, in fact, only a sort gf * blazing the path,” 
but that he did notenlarge upon. He lauded and mag- 
nified Mr, Cleveland, and he abused the National banks 
as the things that are to blame for the present money 
crisis; and he spoke about an hour and a half. He 
was less of a demagog than he is sometimes, because 
the object of the bill is good and he was defending 
that object, also because he kept closely to his manu- 
script. 

The week rolled on, with speakers great and small in 
the House, men who must say something because their 
constituents demanded it, and would be satisfied with 
nothing less, and others who had to let it be known 
where they were. Mr. Bland grew anxious as the anti- 
silver men began to show their strength more and more, 
Mr. Reed, Mr. Bourke Cockran and other men, irrespec- 
tive of parties, came on the last days. Evidently the House 
meant tomake a good record on the first session called 
to meet the urgent needs of the whole people. From 
the beginning it meant business. Within a week it had 
put itself into the lawful legislative shape, elected its 
Speaker, set him to naming committees enough to for- 
ward their work, brought in two bills, that of Mr, Bland 
and that of Mr. Wilson, each only a paragraph long, 
nullifying the other, in that one advocated 
free coinage ond the other demanded the repeal of part 
of the Sherman Act. In order to get down to work 
upon the House itself agreed to a closure, 
without waiting to hear from the Committee on 
Rules. Two weeks were to be allowed for debate, and 
the end should be the 28th of August—all this without a 
shadow of obstruction from the minority,that is the Re- 
publicans, All this, as if they felt the responsibility of 
their position and meant to meet it manfully, Under- 
neath there may also have been a little wholesome fear that 
the country is rather tired of government by parties—of 
lawmakers whose business is too often to obstruct, 
who must at least hold back if they cannot overpower 
legislation, and who make it a windy, wordy sham, a 
thing of which one is ashamed. 

Now, if we can make the Senate also come to its proper 
senses, argue less and work more, we may feel as if Re- 
publican institutions would still be kept alive to grow 
and prosper. But the Senate— 

The President and Mrs, Cleveland are to come back at 
the very last of August, and the White House is having 
a few modest touches of paint and paper to get it into 
order, The Red room alone is receiving particular atten- 
tions; it is still to be a red room, We must have those 
three parlors—the blue, the red, and the green—kept up 
in their distinctive colors, they are getting to be historical ; 
but, while keeping their colors, their styles can change. 
So the Red parlor is to have some changes, such as red 
decorations will allow ; but the great change of all, that 
of adding an office wing to the White House, which 
would give the President’s family rooms enough on the 
second floor—that is not. 
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fine Arts. 


CERAMIC DECORATION AT THE WORLD'S 
FAIR. 


CONTINENTAL AND ORIENTAL EXHIBITS. 


BY HETTA LORD HAYES WARD, 


THOSE who visited the Exposition at Philadelphia, and 
remember the superb collection of porcelains and the gor- 
geous robes and dignified bearing of the representatives of 
the Celestial Empire, cannot but regret that the mother 
country of porcelain, China, through fault of our own— 
violation of treaty pledges—did not desire to be repre- 
sented at the Chicago Exposition. The ablest artists in 
Japan are said to owe the inspiration for their best work to 
the old masters of porcelain in China. So successful have 
these Japanese artists been in their copies, that experts 
find it practically impossible to distinguish the work of the 
best Japanese decorators from that of the old Chinese pot- 
ters; their reproductions, even to the ancient potters’ 
marks, being well-nigh perfect. Japan has been very lib- 
eral in her contributions to the Chicago Exposition. A 
most generous grant was made by the Japanese Govern- 
ment and, for the first time, Japan places her art exhibit 
side by side with that of other foreign nations. Her 
ceramic exhibit in the Fine Arts Building contains select 
specimens of the work of the best artists. When the 
Japanese Art Director, Professor Chéy¢, was questioned, 
‘Which do you consider among these the best specimens 
of your ceramic art?” he truthfully as well as prudently 
answered, “‘ Each one is best,’ for each may be called the 
best of its kind. The Japanese exhibit occupies in the 
Fine Arts Building the central section on the south side 
of the west court and three sides of the gallery of 
the rotunda. In this gallery are placed large cases filled 
with choice vases. Notwo are alike. The shapes are sim- 
ple, elegant, dignified, The porcelain is of the finest and, 
purest; but the peculiar art quality of the pieces consists 
in refined and tender shades of coloring and delicate and 
correct drawing. Every other foreign nation is striving 
for this same perfect porcelain, with audacious yet tender, 
brilliant but subdued coloring. ‘The shades of color melt- 
ing into each other, like a sunset sky, are streaked boldly 
together like an artist’s palet, orsingle drops of pink and 
blue drip, melting into the milky white of the porcelain. 
One small vase of elegant shape has a fine red line on the 
inside, while on the neck of the vase is a flush of pink that 
shades into pale blue,then fades at its base into heliotrope. 
Here is celadon chanying into heliotrope, liver color and 
gray, green and pansy purple, pure plum color with redder 
shade within; one vase, light olive brown within, varies 
without, from celadon to a deep black green with bluer 
shade below ; another pink, on the inside, shows on the 
outside green melting into red, then changes to gray at the 
footof the vase. Heliotrope, rose and celadon are favorite 
colors. The combinations of 
bold, but never crude. 


color are numberless, often 
In the room below, with the water- 
colors, bronzes and embroideries, are a few choice vases 
decorated by the most renowned painters of porcelain and 
pottery. Yohei Seifu, master of celadon, is represented by 
three vases—a celadon vase with delicate plum blossoms, a 
jar with ivory white glaze, decorated with peonies, and a 
third, red, faintly adorned with gold. 

Kozan Miyagawa (trade name Makazu), famous for his 
reproductions of “ peach blows,” is represented by a straw 
colored vase with a sous couverte design of plum blos- 
soms in brown aud a vase with graded diaper wave pat- 
tern with dragons in red and blue under the glaze. This 
marked by the Miyaygawa’s younger 

Kozan has sent also a remarkable pair of vases, 


vase is name of 
brother. 
reproducing the work of old Japanese und Chinese pot 

ters. Hayata Takemoto, of Tokio, who died a few months 
ago, was the best reproducer of the black glaze of the 
Ming period. One piece with black glaze and a jar of 
crushed strawberry color are good specimens of his work. 
In the first room, below the great tapestry, are two large 
vases with hydrangeas in Kaga ware, painted by Kichiji 
Watano. He sends also a censer decorated with reproduc- 
tions of old Kaya designs. An especially fine reproduc- 
tion of the ancient Chinese ‘‘ grains of rice’ is the labori- 
ous work of Haruzane Higuchi. This has been pronounced 
the finest specimen of ‘grains of rice” ever produced. The 
Yohei 
Taizan sends a choice specimen of Kyoto ware, decorated 
with chrysanthemums. There are about fifty pieces of the 
work of Ito Tczan. These are of fine crackle ware, with 
floral decorations carefully executed with effective designs, 
This choice collection in the Fine Arts Building, with the 
larger, tho less select exhibit in the Liberal Arts Building, 
worthily sustains the ceramic reputation of Japan. 

The porcelains of the French exhibit are found in the 
Liberal Arts Building. The room of the Sévres exhibit is 
hung with tapestries, and the air, heavy with perfume, 
“makes faint with too much sweet.’”? At the doorway, on 
pedestals, are tall, white vases, laboriously decorated with 
colored flowers, tall blue vases, and gray vases near the 
blue. Behind velvet covered ropes are gilded tables on 
which are more vases, a case of choice Sevres cups and sau- 
cers, a jar for flowers, and figurines. Figurines, also, are 
placed in the side-wall cases, where are also small colored 
vases and smaller bits of dainty porcelain. Almost every 
one of these smaller pieces bears the white ticket ‘ Sold.” 
“That is the one I wanted,” says the disappointed visitor, 
pointing to a delicate vase. “I visited the factory last 
year, and hoped to find a specimen here. Even that tiny 
cup is worth ninety dollars.” The decoration in these 
cases, like that of the Japanese vases in the gallery, con- 
sists of shaded tints, streaks and spots of color. Here is 
a piece rich with all the colors of a fleur de lis, One could 
fancy that the artist, after painting the flower of France 
on one of the great white jars, picked up a little unglazed 
piece, aud cleared his palet of unused paint by dashing it 
on the small vase tenderly, to suit his loving eye for color ; 


se 


vase is marked with blue sous Comverte decoration. 
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then the fire and the glaze melted it into ‘‘a thing of 

beauty.”’ In the center of the room is a large table full of 

tall, stately jars, rich with gold borders, but in simple 
tones—dull red, deep blue, green, gray, and pure white. 

The tapestried walls, gilded tables, heavy perfume, and 

priceless porcelains recall the luxury of the French Court, 

when the poor peasants starved, lying on heaps of straw in 
miserable huts, while the nobles feasted in palaces. 

There is no lack of color when we turn to the pottery 

and majolica of Italy. Yellow, blue and green are the most 
prominent hues. The blue of Italy’s deepest sky color, the 
sunniest yellows and browns, ends of grapevines, green 
leaves, mask heads, a hint of a fawn and the vine-crowned 
head of Bacchus—these all go to make up Italian majolica. 
Here is a huge tile picture, ‘* The Sea Goddess,”’ with at- 
tendant cupids floating in shells, by Achilles Mollica 
Fabin; here is a white Madonna ina blue sky, painted 
under the direction of Signor Marco Salvini; this has a 
border of flowers, apples, pears and lemons. There are 
copies of heads from Della Robbia; tall, slender vases, 
decorated with landscapes; huge plaques with figures; 
every conceivable majolica dish or ornament, and some 
inconceivable ones—for who can think of any use for pot- 
tery bellows that won’t blow or majolica violins, mute 
and musicless ? All the color has a southern fire and dash. 
Even the wicked gray or blue snake handles of the beauti- 
ful vases do not distress you as you think they ought to, 
the color of the whole is always so sunny and Italian. 
The exhibit from Spain is more limited, The coloring 
here, too, is warm. We miss the Moorish pottery that was 
so fascinating at the Philadelphia Exposition, the huge 
plaques in set patterns of blue, green and yellow. There 
are a few good Moorish jars and a large tile portrait of 
Columbus. A few small Moorish vases are for sale in the 
Plaisance, where also may be found some Indian vases in 
blue; but we find nothing representative of either Per- 
sian, Indian or Moorish work. LIhose who saw the noble 
luster bowls in the loan collection exhibited at the Fine 
Arts Building, New York, last winter, or remember the 
tiles brought home by Mr. S. G. W. Benjamin from Per- 
sia, regret that Persian and Indian pottery could pot be 
more worthily represented. 

Everywhere among the exhibits are huge tile pictures 
In the Berlin exhibit is one in color, by Professor Kips, 
Art Director of the Royal Berlin Works, Auother in blue 
forms the background of the Valleroy and Bach exhibit, 
where is also a softly-colored mosaic flooring. From the 
Meissen factory are exhibited panels set in doors and 
table, richly decorated dinner sets, vases with paintings 
after Peter Cornelius, Benderman and others, Tall vases, 
decorated with allegorical figures representing light, are 
utilized as candelabra for electric lights. Here, too, is the 
serviceable blue and white table-ware. It is like a wind 
from the sea, after leaving the fine French Sevres and the 
golden majolicas of Florence, Genoa and Rome, to find 
one’s self amony blue clocks and candelabra, huge plaques 
decorated with fishing-boats, piles of blue and white Plates 
with sea views on them, and delicate blue and white cups 
and saucers. This blue and white ware is not confined to 
the Meissen factory, but is found notably in Belgium, Hol- 
land and Denmark. It is stronger than the frail French 
porcelain. Joost Thooft & Labouchere, from Delft, Hol 
land, exhibit a fine collection of blue and white ware. The 
drawing is bold and free. This is seen in the large tile 
copy from Rembrandt in strong blues. A few copies from 
Mauve are in soft browns. The sea views on tiles, panels 
and plates are especially fascinating. The whole Holland 
collection is creditable. This can be said aiso of the larger 
Belgium exhibit. 

The Royal Manufactory of Copenhagen, Denmark, is re- 
markable for originality of design, purity of porcelain,and 
for the tender quality and delicacy of its color. The 
decorators are trained art students; and each choice vase 
or plaque is an original, not acopy. The main color’is 
blue, but there is added a faint flush of red, a little dull 
green, a cream yellow, a tender gray or a few lines of gold. 
These touches of other color give the softened blue an air 
of distinction ‘‘ We strive to out-Japanese the Japanese,” 
says the courteous exhibitor. The designs do not show a 
Japanese originality, but a dainty Danish originality not 
without a touch of poetry. One vase, with drowsy poppy 
pods and flowers, has a faint creamy tint with its brown 
and green that gives the warmth of summer to the cool 
colored ware. One tiny vase has a bright melting spot of 
light blue with a dash of gray that might be sea moss trail- 
ing down one side. Another has a fine swirl of mackerel, 
another two saucy fighting cocks, while, as if for joke, the 
arabesques.of the half border below are also fiercely fight- 
ing each other. This porcelain does not seem to be an 
imitation of old Eastern work, but has genius and origi- 
nality of itsown. Some of the pieces show aslight metallic 
luster. In the Danish exhibit is also a collection of terra 
cotta worthyof mention. Some charming bits of terra- 
cotta, reproductions of Pompeiian vases, are in the Aus- 
trian exhibit of Friedrich Goldsheider. 

Many years ago the fine Castellani collection of old 
luster ware was exhibited in New York. An interesting 
feature of this World’s Fair ceramic display is the new art 
pottery specimens with lustrous glaze, which are found in 
almost every country’s exhibit. At the rear of the Den- 
mark exhibit, in each corner, is a collection of richly col- 
ored plaques, with metallic luster, made by Herman 
Kiibler, at Nastved. At the Holland exhibit the small 
brilliant vases are called Berbas ware. Similar vases are 
in the Belgium collection. In the Holland Fine arts ex- 
hibit many plaques and vases, with original artistic decor- 
ation, are placed about the rooms, but not all have metal- 
lic luster. The large central jar has a landscape with gold 
and brown border, with inscription. The plaques seem 
fanciful freaks of color, such as a conventional iris with 
seaweed swirls of yellow, green and blue, or gray and 
green, dashed on like a landscape, surrounded by deep blue 
with breaks of yellow. These specimens are interesting as 
original work. Most of the pottery has drawing as well 


At the Berlin exhibit we find again pottery with metallic 
luster, and are told that it was discovered by Professor 
Sieger, who showed his invention to the professor at the 
Sevres factory. Certainly the Sevres professor has better- 
ed his instruction, for the French exhibit of pottery in the 
Fine Arts Building is remarkable for beauty of color and 
elegant form. Many of the pieces seem to be experiments, 
for the pearly glaze lies in clumsy drops trickling down 
the back of the plaques over the coarse, red clay. In the 
center of one of the cases is a big jar with pearly irides- 
cent rim, the body of the jar marbled with gold, green 
and white. Colors are variously combined—celadon and 
plum ; celadon, cream and black ; pink and blue-green. A 
curious combination is a dark ground, over which isa net- 
work, like the growth of lycopodium, of pearly glaze. 
Other jars have the color and appearance of antique glass. 
The Tulip Vase, the most superb of the collection, both 
for color and luster, is a deep red flower cup, set ina 
whirl of dull calyx leaves. Thisis a rarely perfect speci- 
men. 

M. Massier, the French artist, who has wrought with 
color, glaze, metallic powders and fire by Gulf Juan, 
Southern France, has surely been aided by the tricky 
jinnee of the kiln, so that he has arrived at higher artistic 
results in metallic glaze than avy heretofore obtained. 

While the nations on the other side of the Atlantic have 
each been experimenting, in our own country Mr, Robert- 
sop has been burning out the same secret in his Chelsea 
kilns, near Boston, with commendable success, altho his 
results have not been exhibited at the Fair. The growth of 
this new art seems like a new truth in the world. No one 
knows whence it came, only it is born. 

NEWARK, N., J. 








Sanitary. 
VEGETARIANISM REDIVIVUS. 


A CERTAIN dietary vagary seems to have a sort of period- 
ical recrudescence, viz, vegetarianism; but its advocates 
do not stop to explain why men are provided with flesh- 
tearing teeth, and they are just now rubbing their hands 
in glee, at the fact that in the late pedestrian contest 
between Berlin and Vienna, the first two out of seventy 
competitors were vegetarians, and covered the ground at 
the rate of more than fifty miles a day. 

An Englishmar, writing in the London Spectator, says: 

“All the vegetarians point to the achievement as proof that 

their system of diet in nv way interferes with health or physical 
endurance.” 
But do facts sustain their position ? A Hindustanee, who 
has lived on vegetables would not have thought the action 
of the pedestrians anything remarkable, or worthy of 
making an ado about. A regular Hindustanee carrier 
would cover a hundred miles in twenty-four hours, bearing 
eighty pounds on his shoulders, distributed in two por- 
tions, at each end of a yoke, and many of the Bengalees 
seem never to tire in walking ; but these people offer only 
a fable resistance to disease. The masterful dominant 
races are flesh-eaters, and where the energy is needed that 
isahigher gift than the more mechanical sinew-swinging 
power, there must be a meat diet tu impart it. A lady 
whose work was constantly reading to a blind professional 
man, found thatshe must double her meat-diet as soon as 
she resumed her work after one of her short vacations. 
“Hunger” dces not describe the sensation she felt when 
she omitted the fleshly ration, and she was accustomed to 
say that the old wife’s phrase, ‘* goneness at the stomach,” 
was the only adequate language. There is a carefully au- 
thenticated anecdote from India that confirms the state- 
ment, that where a heavy task is to be done it demands 
meat-eaters. 

“A Hindu tribe contracted with the Peninsula Railway Com- 
pany to do the cutting work essential for the ascent of the rail- 
way over the Western Ghauts. The work was terrible and had 
to be done at speed ; and, after a few weeks’ experience, the tribe 
found it utterly beyond their powers. As the pay was very good, 
and their pride as workmen was involved, they were almost in 
despair; but fortunately the whole tribe, and not a division of it, 
had taken the contract. They called, therefore, a caste-meeting, 
decided that during the continuance of their contract they were 
at liberty to eat beef. They finished the work well, with much 
profit, and thereafter were again vegetarians, unless a profitable 
intermission presented itself.” 

Many people, even in this age of intelligence, are deluded 
into the belief that they are vegetarians, when subsisting 
on a diet that is largely made up of milk. By what course 
of reasoning milk is counted a vegetable passes ordinary 
minds ; but we recall a venerable ex-Shaker who firmly be- 
lieved that he had mastered the secret of living on indefi- 
nitely, when he found what perfect health he enjoyed on 
an exclusive diet of bread and milk. He began on it at 
sixty, and combined with it a very healthful amount of 
moderate exercise—and really flattered himself that he 
should certainly “live to a hundred, if not more,” or he 
would add, “ you see I’m one of these vegetarians.’ He 
did live to eighty-two. It has been claimed that the meat- 
‘ating peoples are more brutal than the vegetarians, and 
it is said that the Russian soldier, when “ full,’ over- 
whelms you with maudlin gush—he lives on black bread, 
while the British army boy, under similar conditions, is 
“full of fight’; but the writer in The Spectator, very truly 
says: 

“The vegetarian races are as cruel, as lustful and as willful as 
the flesh-eating peoples, and incline, we should say, to be de- 
cidedly more vindictive. Certainly we would rather offend a 
prosperous English artisan, with two flesh meals a day, than a 
Sicilian sawyer fed on macaroni and melons.” 

The men who mend and uplift the world are the flesh- 
eaters, 


> 
> 





WHEN a person voluntarily takes his life, it has become 
a matter of course to expect to see it said by the jury, it 
was done in astate of ‘‘ temporary insanity.’”? But how 


they said it? Ina recent exhaustive work on suicide by 
Professor Morselli, he says that not more than one-third of 
the cases he has studied had ever shown a sign of mental] 
unsoundness previously. Dr Westcott, who had to take 
cognizance of multitudes of cases as coroner, says: “ Not 
more than one-fifth had ever done anything to cause a sus- 
picion of their sanity—till the final fatal moment.” The 
British Medical Journai says: 

“Those who believe that death isa sure and thorough opiate 
for misery will now and then find the temptation too hard and 
will seek it as the last relief foran unhappy life; but so strong is 
the love of life and so indestructible is hope in the human 
breast that most men, whatever their beliefs, will bear their 
burdens tothe end. Hence we are convinced that suicide will 
hever be common with any class. A man who believes that this 
state of existence is given him as a trial, or that his happiness in 
the next world will be influenced by a virtuous life will be the 
last to think of shortening the period of preparation.” 
Undoubtedly ‘“‘the dread of something after death—the 
undiscovered country ’’ has a salutary influence in holding 
back the suicidal hand in many cases; and after all self- 
destruction is so utterly unnatural that a second thought 
makes us ask if the coroner’s verdict is not the right one, 
so that no one would rush unbidden from the world if 
reason were not gone. 


...-Of course it was bound to come—a book, to prove 
the worthlessness and superfluity of the efforts that have 
been put forth, with immeasurable benefits to maokind, 
for the better sanitation of the world, The little ‘ con- 
trairy” section of mavkind, as Mrs. Gummidge would 
have called them, who would fain teach you that the sun 
goes round the earth, that vaccination is useless, that 
vivisection is wicked, and that the germ theory is non- 
sense, has its representatives and mouthpieces in every 
age ; and this last one has spoiled good ink and paper for 
the purpose above-named ; but the reactionaries who will 
buy and read and believe in his book are scarce. 








Science. 


THE astronomical photographs exhibited at Chicago 
are very interesting intrinsically and historically. The 
exhibit of the Harvard College Observatory alone contains 
specimens in which one can trace the whole development 
of the art from the earliest daguerreotypes of Bond, in 
1850, to the latest wonderful star-spectra of Pickering. 
The Kenwood Observatory of Chicago contributes Pro- 
fessor Hale’s recent photographs of Solar Prominences, 
the ultra-violet spectrum of the sun and the complete 
solar disk, with prominences, spots and faculz shown 
together. Johns Hopkins University shows Rowland’s 
unrivaled photographs of metallic spectra, and their iden- 
tification with markings in the spectrum from the sun. 
The Lick Observatory, through Warner and Swasey, offer 
some of its finest lunar negatives. The Royal Astronom- 
ical Society of England sends Roberts’s magnificent photo- 
graphs of clusters and nebulew, which have opened to us 
such a revelation of their structure. The same exhibit 
contains a series of spectra of meteorites made under 
Lockyer’s direction, in connection with his work upon the 
‘““Meteoritic Hypothesis” ; and there are numerous photo- 
graphy of eclipses, stellar spectra, sun-spots, etc., etc. 
South Africa sends Dr. Gill’s photographs of the great 
comet of 1882, specimens of star-chart plates and photo- 
graphs of clusters and nebulw. Then there are a good 
many astronomical drawings of one kind and another in 
the exhibits of various institutions and private indi- 
viduals, as, for instance, Keeler’s exquisite drawings of 
Jupiter and Saturn. Altogether, tho there are many un- 
fortunate and, significant lacun@, the Chicago exhibit of 
astronomical photography is, on the whole, unquestion- 
ably the most comprehensive and the finest ever pre- 
sented. 


....-In a paper on honey-producing flowers, Dr. Groff re- 
peats the off-quoted story that the Greek soldiers under 
Xenophon were poisoned by honey collected by bees from 
the rhododendron. It has beenshown that the ‘rhododen- 
dron of the Greeks and ancient Romans was what we know 
as the oleander—a plant which is known to be actively poi- 
sonous. It by no means follows, however, that honey from 
a poisonous plant is therefore poisonous. Professor Grotf 
himself notes that bees do not generally work on the flow- 
ers of the kalmia—a close relative of the rhododendron— 
but yet contends that the honey from these flowers 1s 
poisonous. It may probably be an open question whether 
any honey is really poisonous. The nectar of flowers is not 
honey. It has to undergo the honey-making process in the 
body of the bee, just as it takes sugar when fed in ‘‘ short- 
flower ” times, and turns that into honey. If the bee had 
nectar in which were poisonous properties, the bee would 
probably suffer during the rendering process. It has al- 
ways seemed to the writer of this that the author of 
‘*‘ Anabasis’’ was mistaken in his diagnosis regarding the 
cause of the sickness of his soldiers. The imagination 
which could construct ‘ Cyropedia,” might readily find a 
little play in the history of a military expedition. No 
modern record of careful experiment shows any deleterious 
property in the nectar of the rhodendron or its Ericaceous 
allies—and their poisonous properties depend wholly on 
this doubtful statement by Xenophon. 


...Swarms of gnats have been observed in England the 
past summer, forming clouds resembling smoke. Baron 
Ostensacken writes to Nature that such clouds are usually 
produced by those gnats called Chironomus, and he has 
seen such clouds more than once, and states that cases 
have occurred when the smoke-like appearance has caused 
a fire alarm to be sounded. 


....The golden trout of Kern River has been taken from 
Volcano creek, on the west side of the Sierra Nevada, near 
Mount Whitney, Cal. It is described by President Jordan, 
of Leland Stanford University, as a new sub-species, under 








as color. 


A few have color that seems very daring. 





many of the jurors sincerely believed themselves when 





the barbaric name of Salmo mykiss agua-bonita. 
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Pinsic. 


BY E. IRENAXUS STEVENSON, 


EITHER with formality or in off-hand confidences, the 
purposes of those who manage the musical affairs of the 
city again are being promulgated, line upon line and par- 
agraph upon paragraph. It must be remembered that, 
altho a September may offer an unseemly quota of warm 
days, it cannot keep on with them. The first chillin the 
airsets many good musical folk to wondering what has 
been prepared for their hearing and when it is to begin. 

An intermediary word as to musical matters abroad of late 
is, however, timely. From France and Italy,which latter had 
all the glory to itself with Verdi’s ‘ Falstaff” in the spring, 
no news worth record has been vouchsafed—their usual 
summer result. In Germany, it was not a Bayreuth year, 
and, so far as Bayreuth nowis any great factor in German 


art, that influence was wanting. In-Munich, however, oc- § 


curred the General German Music Festival, orchestral and 
vocal, operatic and concert ; with a great concourse of dis- 
tinguished guests and of the public. Elaborate concert pro- 
grams, largely of chamber-music and choice operatic 
representations, were arranged, including model presenta- 
tions of ‘ Tannhiiuser,’’ Cornelius’s ‘‘ The Cid,’”’ Berlioz’s 
“Fall of Troy’ and ‘‘ Trojans at Carthage,” a new one-act 
work of little merit, and Schelderup’s ‘“‘Sunday Morning.”’ 
At Gotha, which little capital has achieved a good deal 
of musical dignity under the late Ernst II (one of 
whose dully respectable scores, ‘‘ Dianaof Solange,’’ some- 
how made its way once into the repertory of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House), there was organized another remarka- 
ble series of ‘“‘ model operatic representations,” enlisting 
German and other talent of the first order. Cherubini’s noble 
‘““Medéa’’? was revived with exceptional success ; as was 
Boieldieu’s ‘‘Chaperon Rouge’’; and two novelties of small 
merit were sung, each of the one-act limits—to wit, Um- 
lauft’s ‘* Evanthia ” and Forster’s ‘‘ Rose of Pontevedra.”’ 
Apropos, there continues an emphatic relapse from the 
Waygnerian model in opera-writing among German com- 
posers of the newer circle; and a disposition toward neo- 
Italianism is decidedly clear. In London, the conclusion 
of the season at Covent Garden was a Wagner cyclus, ex- 
tremely popular and carried on, by the by, with assistance of 
artists well known to this city—Mrs. Albani, Mrs. Moran- 
Olden, Miss Meisslinger, Mr. Alvary, Mr. Jean de Reszké 
and Mr. Lassalle. The failure in mentioning here new sym- 
phonies, oratorios, concerti or other works for concert per. 
formance in Germany this year—the Germany until lately 
so obligingly prolific of them in all degrees of excellence 
or commonplaceness—is not accidental. The tree appar- 
ently has ceased to bear that sort of fruit; and no other 
plantation has grown it, or grows it now satisfactorily, in 
any quantity. , 

Verdi’s “ Falstaff,” making its triumphal first year’s 
progress about Europe, Smetana’s ‘The Sold Bride,’’ and 
Smareglia’s ‘Cornelius Schut’’ have been the operatic 
sensations of past weeks in German territories. Smareylia 
will be recalled by New Yorkers as the writer of that pow- 
erful little work, ‘‘ The Vassal of Szigeth.”’ 

Continuing a retrospect, it may be said that here at home 
within the past weeks have occurred just two matters to 
attract special comment—altho a third, the rebuilding of 
the interior of the Metropolitan House, has advanced so 
far as to be observed with great interest as a pleasant 
fact. One has been the adjustment of that question, 
open since spring, the conductorship of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra—Emil Paur having been engaged to 
fill a post calling for peculiar abilities. Mr. Paur is 
spoken of as possessing them, He has been identified with 
concert and opera in Koénigsberg, Cassel, and Mannheim, 
particularly ; and his loss to his own country, even pro- 
tempore, is apparently widely regretted. He comes to the 
leadership of one of the superfine orchestras of the world. 
It is to be hoped that it will not fall a line below such high 
degree in hiscare. His New York concerts will be awaited 
with high interest, pot to say anxiety—rivaling Boston’s 
interest. 

The other incident, or rather culmination of incidents, is 
far less agreeable. The elaborate scheme of high-class, in- 
door concerts, arranged for the Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago, to enlist the co-operation of societies all over 
the land, was regarded by many lookers ou as of doubtful 
wisdom, before the Fair opened its doors to a world pri- 
marily bent on sight-seeing—and on hurried sight-seeing. 
The committing of the oversight and practical responsibili- 
ties, daily, so largely to Mr. Theodore Thomas, was felt to 
be a peculiarly problematic matter, for reasons obvious 
and many. Variable artistic success, friction and accusa- 
tion and reaccusation, public indifference, mismanage- 
ment, and much besides, have culminated in the collapse 
of the project, a series of bitter and public controversies 
and Mr. Thomas’s resignation of his Directorial office. 
The unwieldy plan forsuch a musical element of the Ex- 
position proved a brilliant and lofty but preposterous 
folly—an ideal incapable of being supported or even ap- 
preciated under such conditions. Its end and dismissalare 
lamentable, but hardly lay blame on any one particular 
musical agent, primary or subordinate. It must be 
said, however, that in the choice of Mr. Thomas, 
as director, Chicago — exhibited more enthusi- 
asm than experience, and conferred an honor and 
Powers more deserved (thoroughly deserved, withal) than 
likely to be serviceable. Arbitrary, intolerant, bluntly 
honest and proportionately undiplomatic, smarting under 
his real and fancied injuries from men now to be met in 
practical arrangements, burdened with exactly the respon- 
Sibilities least suited to him along with those perfectly 
Inastered, Mr. Thomas was the proverbial man in the 
Wrong place. The result is a lame and impotent conclu- 
sion. Mr. ‘Thomas’s good faith, zeal and diligence are un- 
questionable ; but it 1s to be hoped that whether or not he 
ives up his orchestral charge in Chicago as one result of 
this unpleasant episode in the city’s supreme event (as he 
Low seems not likely to dc), he will be able to obliterate 
from the national memory the story of what is a national, 
artistic mistake and disgrace. In 1emembering gratefully 


his honored past, the country can well manage. to forget 
the incident 





News of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE chairman of the most important Committees of the 
House of Representatives are as follows: Elections, O’Fer- 
rall, Va.; Ways and Means, Wilson, W. Va. ; Appropria- 
tions, Sayers, Tex.; Judiciary, Culberson, Tex; Coinage, 
Weights and Measures, Bland, Mo. ; Banking and Curren- 
cy, Springer, Ill.; Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Wise, Va.; Rivers and Harbors, Blanchard, Ia ; Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, Fithian, Ill.; Agriculture, Hatch, 
Mo.; Foreign Affairs, McCreary, Ky.; Military Affairs, 
Outhwaite, O.; Naval Affairs, Cummings, N. Y.; Post 
Office and Post Roads, Henderson, N. C.; Public Lands, 
McRae, Ark.; Indian Affairs, Holman, Ind. ; Territories, 
Wheeler, Ala. ; Railways and Canals, Catchings, Miss. ; 
Private Land Claims, Pendleton, W. Va.; Manufactures, 
Page, R. I.; Mines and Mining, Wendock, Mich. ; Public 
Buildings and Grounds, Bankhead, Ala.; Pacific Rail- 
roads, Reilly, Penn.; Levees and Improvements of the 
Mississippi River, Allen, Miss.; Education, Enloe, Tenn. : 
Labor, McGann, Ill.; Militia, Forman, Ill.; Patents, Co- 
vert, N. Y.; Library, Fellows, N. Y.; Printing, Richard- 
son, Tenn,; Civil Service Reform, De Forrest, Coun. ; 
Alcoholic Liquor Traffc, English, N. J.; Irrigation of Arid 
Lands, Cooper, Ind.; Immigration and Naturalization, 
Geissenhainer, N. J.; Invalid Pensions, Martin, Ind, ; 
Pensions, Moses, Ga.; Claims, Bunn, N. C.; War Claims, 
Beltzhoover, Penn. ; Revision of the Laws, Ellis, Ky. 





....In Congress the chief events have been the announce- 
ment of committees by Speaker Crisp and the closing of 
the debate on the Wilson Repeal bill in the House. 'The 
strongest speeches were those by Mr. Reed, of Maine, Bourke 
Cochran, of New York, and Mr. Wilson, of West Virginia. 
In the Senate, Senators Morrill and Voorhees spoke in 
favor of the repeal. Considerable surprise was felt at a 
strong speech by Senator Hill in favor of repeal making 
an attack upon the National bank system, The speech 
throughout was marked by hostility to the Administra- 
tion. Voting on the Wilson bill commenced in the House 
on Monday at noon. The first amendment, proposing free 
coinnge at the rate of 16 to 1 was defeated by a vote of 128 
to 225. Then the free coinage men lost heart. The ratio 
of 17 to 1 was lost by 100 to 240; 18 to 1, by 102-231; 19 to 1 
by 105 to 287; 20to 1 by 119 to 222. Then came the vote on 
the amendment to re-enact the Bland-Allison act,and it was 
lost by 133 to 2138. At about3 P.M., all amendments being 
rejected, the Repeal bill was read a third time and ordered 
engrossed, and the House soon began voting on its final 
passage. It was passed by a vote of yeas, 239 ; nays, 110. 


....There have been throughout the week numerous 
labor demonstrations in New York City. The crowds com- 
menced the week boldly, with pretty sharp speeches on the 
part of a number of the leading anarchists. After a time, 
however, the police took up the matter and Inspector 
Byrnes announced that no more of such speeches would be 
allowed, that there had been every purpose to allow as 
much license as possible, but illegal addresses could not be 
made, There have been, also, disturbances in Kansas 
amony the coal-miners and in Buffalo among the Poles, 
where a hungry mob raided the stands and stalls in a mar- 
ket, attempting to carry off the food. In New York City 
there have been efforts made to relieve whatever of distress 
seemed real, but. in general the most aggressive were as 
usual the least needy. A committee from the American 
Federation of Labor, led by President Samuel Gompers, 
made an application to the city government for work. 
The Mayor replied that he would do what could be done, 
but they could not go beyond their appropriations, 


....A furious storm occurred on the night of August 
24th. A large number of ships were wrecked, and many 
lives were lost on the sea. A great many casualties oc- 
curred op the land, trees being uprooted and houses dis- 
mantled. The severest suffering was along the coast of 
New Jersey and Long Island. It was followed by a period 
of intense heat. 


.... The list of casualties has included two very severe 
railroad accidents in the vicinity of New York, one on the 
New York and Harlem Railroad, and the other on the 
Long Island Railroad, a train returning from Manhattan 
Beach being wrecked. A large number of lives were lost 
and a great many persons severely wounded, 


....The Democratic State Convention of Iowa met on 
August 23d, renominated Governor Boies, and adopted a 
compromise silver plank, 


....8enator Morgan, United States arbitrator of the 
Bering Sea Court, arrived in New York City August 26th. 


FOREIGN, 


...-Prince Bismarck, who is still at Kissengen, was 
recently visited by a number of his admirers from the 
Thuringia district who presented an addrsss to him. In 
reply he dwelt very strongly upon the subject of German 
unity and denounced the centralization of the imperial 
power, said that he was very sorry to see in the decline of 
his life that the principles of the Constitution are being 
undermined by people who are trying to procure such a 
centralization. He claimed that the Constitution should 
be the first object of care, that the Emperor and Chancel- 
lor are oniy the executive organs of the Bundesrath (Prus- 
sian) and Reichstag; neither of them has a right to 
attempt more than to publish the laws enacted by those 
bodies. He also referred to the fact that the post of Im- 
perial Chancellor has been separated from the presidency 
of the Prussian Council of Ministers. ‘The speech is com- 
mented upon very severely in certain quarters, calling to 
mind that it was Prince Bismarck himself who separated 
the offices of Chancellor and President of the Prussian 
Council of Ministers, and that it is notorious that he more 
than any undertook to override the Legislatures. 


.... The report stage of the Home Rule bill was closured 
on August 25th, Timothy Healy, the anti-Parnellite, talk- 
ing for an hour in order to prevent Mr. Balfour, the 
Unionist leader, from winding up the debate. At eleven 
o’clock the speaker began to put the eighteen Government 
amendments standing in the name of John Morley, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. Only two of the eighteen were 
challenged by the opposition, and in each division the Gov- 
ernment majority was thirty-eight. The speaker an- 
nounced the third reading of the Home Rule bill for the 
thirtieth of August, and it was announced also that the 
House of Lords will take up the discussion upon it on 
September 5th. At a Unionist meeting in Yorkshire the 
Duke of Devonshire announced that he should ask the 
House of Lords to reject the Home Rule bill, advancing 
three reasons for throwing it out; (1) that the measure 
is irremediably bad in its principles and details ; (2) that 
it has not undergone the discussion demanded by its im- 
portance, and (3) that it is not known whether the prin- 
ciples and details involved would commend themselves to 
the electors. 


....Duke Ernst of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha died August 
22d. As he left no children the Duke of Edinburgh—the 
second son of Queen Victoria, and thus his nephew—was, 
on the 23d, formally recognized as the, ruler of the duchy. 
The Diet met on the 26th for the purpose of swearing alle- 
giance. The acceptance by the Duke of Edinburgh of this 
position has created considerable discussion in view of the 
statement by Prince Bismarck in connection with the 
question of the Brunswick succession in 1885, that no for- 
eigner should occupy a German throne. In consequence 
of this it has been reported that probably the Duke will 
send his son, Prince Alfred, who has been educated at Co- 
burg in accordance with German ideas, to take his place. 
As to this, however, there does not appear to be any defi- 
nite information. 


. 


....The French elections show the return of 315 Republic- 
ans, 30 Socialist Radicals aud Socialists, 13 Conservateurs 
Rallies, and 56 Conservatives. Second ballots, to be held 
September 3d, will be necessary in 170 districts. Among 
these is one which M. Paul de Cassagnac has represented 
since 1876. Special attention is called to the great defeat 
of the Royalists, and it is asserted that it means the ulti- 
mate extinction of that party. The departments of Ven- 
dee, Finisterre and Loire Inférieure, hitherto their strong- 
holds, have been won by the Republicans, It is expected 
that the Government majority will be 176. 


....There have been a number of labor disturbances in 
Europe, the most serious among them in Vienna, where a 
large crowd was only dispersed after considerable tighting 
with police. The trouble in Italy arising from the Aigues- 
Mortes incident, has continued somewhat through the 
week, popular ferment rising both in Rome and Naples. 
The Governments, however, seem to have met the case 
quietly and there is no probability of any serious complica- 
tion. 


.. According to reports the French authorities in Siam 
are making further demands upon the Siamese Govern- 
ment, including the dismissal of foreign army officers. 
This, it is understood, is due to some clashing between the 
Viceroy, or Governor-General, of Tonkin, who is responsi- 
ble for the whole Siamese question, and the direct repre- 
sentatives of the home Government. 


....The “Valkyre,”’ the cutter belonging to Lord 
Dunraven and the challenger for the America’s cup, 
sailed from Southampton for New York August 23d, 


POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


UNpDOUBTEDLY, the entire record of a revelation is what God 
intended it should be; and the success of the word in influencing 
men indicates that God who knew what was in man, made the 
word to reach the heart of man.— National Baptist. 


Doubting is far better than ignorant, unthinking repose. 
All honest seekers after truth are doubters as long as they are 
seekers. When they find the truth they are converted from 
being doubters to being believers. Doubt is then supplanted by 
belief of the truth found.— Religious Telescope. 


.. There has been within a few weeks past a very quiet but ex- 
tremely thorough revolution in the archbishopric of New York, 
whose head has probably saved himself an ignominious removal 
by making atimely and complete submission to the authority 
of the Pope and his representative. It needs no words of ours, 
beyond the mere statement of these facts, to show the historical 
significance of what has just taken place before our eyes.—The 
Eraminer. 


...The nine largest [Congregational] churches of Boston, 
equipped with the pulpit ability of the very highest rank, brought 
into the fold of Christ last year less than two and one-half per 
cent. of their entire membership. Excluding Phillips church 
and Berkeley Temple, which are more especially “ people’s 
churches,” the per cent. of increase was less than one and one- 
fourth per cent. How long will it take for the world to be con- 
verted at this rate 7— Northwestern Congregationalist. 

.... These business men give tone to piety, they are its Bible to 
the world, its epistles known and read of all men; but badly 
written and badly known. They make its force and public senti- 
ments. Its force is strengthless and its public sentiment de- 
praved when they are absorbed with business. They spend their 
force in channels not directly antagonistic to religion, but none 
the less exhausting and enfeebling. Our piety is weak because of 
the overmastering clauns of business.— Nashville Christian Advo- 
cate. 

...-A careful examination of the diplomatic correspondence 
and of the facts will show that injustice is done to Mr. Blaine. 
True, he did, in grouping together all the arguments that milita- 





ted in favor of the United States, make the claim that Bering 
Sea may be treated as a mare clausum ; but this was evidently in 
his mind a mere incident to the principal grounds which he ad- 
vanced; his letters are before our people to show that he brought 
together, in masterly arrangement, every possible reason based 
on law, humanity, expediency or right of which the case ad- 
mitted, We have looked in vain through the arguments of 
counsel for any point of which the germ, at least, was not con- 
tained in this correspondence, Thus much we deem it due to 
Mr. Blaine in state ; whatever his faults, he cannot be charged in 
this instance with having lacked cither patriotism or intelli- 
gence.—Hurper’s Weekly. 
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CONGRESS AND SILVER. 


THE prospect is good that Congress will repeal the 
Sherman Act. The House has already done it more 
promptly and witha larger majority than will the Senate, 
The House voted on Monday on the various free silver 
amendments, and the first, proposing a ratio of 16 to 1, 
was defeated by 225 to 123—a splendid majority. The 
other amendments were more heavily defeated. The 
division on repeal was by the magnificent vote of 239 
to 110. The delay was a concession tothe free silver ad- 
vocates which it was probably to make; 
otherwise they might have greatly prolonged the con- 
test. The debate has proceeded rather wearily and 
without interest. Old straw has been diligently threshed 
by both sides. Nothing new has been developed, and 
it is doubtful whether a single vote has been changed 
by anything said for or against free silver. The bill 
might have been passed during the first week of the ses- 
fon, but this is not the way Congress is accustomed to 
do business. Members must have an opportunity to 
show their constituents how well they can talk, even 
tho every hour's delay of final action brings deeper dis- 
turbance upon our finances. 

In the Senate the contest promises to be closer. Each 
of the silver States, small as most of them are in popula- 
tion, has as many votes as New York or Pennsylvania 
or Massachusetts. Party lines are largely ignored, in 
both Houses, when silver isinissue. Democrats and Re- 
publicans stand side by side in advocacy of free silver, 
and Republicans and Democrats are found fighting 
together against free silver. The President’s recommen- 
dations or the party’s declarations stand for little with 
the free silver Democrats ; and Mr. Cleveland has been 
severely arraigned by them for his alleged leanings 
toward monometallism. The Senate is deliberate, and 


wise 


unless it adopts some rule to close debate there may 
bea long and wearisome contest in the upper House. 

An incident of last week was the championship by 
Senator Hill of a resolution offered by the Kansas Popu- 
list, Senator Peffer, proposing an inquiry as to whether 




















the National banks are not violating the law. The effect 
of such an inquiry would have been well-nigh disas- 
trous in these troublous times. It has been simply im- 
possible for the banks to furnish currency to all their 
An effort to embarrass and cripple them 
could not have been more cunning!y and opportunely 
devised. When Senator Hear and others deprecated 
such a step while the country is on the brink of a panic, 
they were accused of desiring to shield the National 
banks; and Senator Hill advanced to the support of 
Peffer’s resolution. Later he made an elaborate speech 
on repeal, favoring it but indicating that he is more 
anxious just now to curry favor with the free silver 
advocates of the West and South than to represent fully 
and fairly the strong, sound money sentiment of his 
own State, He does not, however, surprise anybody, 
He is a demagog of the demagogs, and little shrewd- 
ness is required to discern his purpose—he wants’ 
the Democratic nomination for 1896. If he should be so 
fortunate as to get it, wo to the party that prefers him 
as first citizen. 

What will be the effect of unconditional repeal of the 
Sherman Act? It ought to be reassuring. It will, of 
course, bea discouraging blow to the free silver cause ; 
but if, pending tariff revision, there should be only a 
partial recovery from the present prostration, the silver 
men would not abandon the fight. They would say that 
it was not the Sherman Act, but the certainty of a revo- 
lution in the Tariff policy that stopped the wheels of 
commerce and paralyzed business enterprise, There is,we 
believe, much truth in this. TheSherman Act is apiece 
of financial folly and cannotbe too promptly repealed, 
but its repeal will not cure all our business troubles. 
It will restore confidence in our monetary system, with- 
out which stable prosperity is impossible ; but a radical 
revision of the Tariff, such as the Chicago platform 
pledges, is the great fear, and when the silver phantom 
ix laid, the shadow of the other evil will be seen in its 
full proportions, 


depositors. 
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HEBREW ANARCHISTS. 


THERE has been an attempt during the past week to 
vet up a laborers’ riot in this city on the plea of great 
and unusual destitution reaching the starvation point. 
The attempt has been a failure, and there 
why it should succeed. 

The fact is, this has not been a hard summer for the 
poor people of this city. The hard times in Wall Street 
have not been especially hard for them. There has been 
nounusnal death rate such as would follow impoverish- 
ment and lack of nourishment; infact, the city has been 
unusually healthy, The agents of the Associated Chari- 
ties report that they find no more suffering than usual 
and that the cases they find can easily enough be taken 
care of. 





yas no reason 


The reporters of the newspapers, on the search 
for whatever may be startling, bring back word that 
those who were making the noise were well fed and well 
drunk ; and they give pictures—for this a_ pictorial 
newspaper age—of the agitators in their assembly rooms 
seated about the table loaded with beer mugs, and wait- 
ers bringing loaded trays to supply their orders, 

There have only been some two or three hundred men 
engaged in this agitation. But there is one interesting 
and remarkable fact about them which deserves atten- 
tion, and that is that they appear to be all Russian or 
Polish Hebrews by birth. We are very glad to see that 
the Jewish papers in this city disown them, declaring 
that they are not Jews, but renegades, By this it is not 
meant that they are Christian converts, but that they are 
so given over to anarchism that they are disowned by 
their brethren of the Hebrew faith. Of course, they still 
call themselves Hebrews ; indeed, it is one of the inter- 
esting facts that for their halls of assembling they have 
naturally gravitated toward assembly rooms connected 
with Jewish synagogs. They make their speeches in 
Hebrew jargon, and evidently belong to the lowest and 
worst class of Jews that come to us from Russia and the 
adjoining provinces. They are just the ones who preju- 
dice our people most unjustly against Hebrew immigra- 
tion. They are a disgrace to their co-religionists. 

Now it appears to us that it is the duty of those Jews 
who have influence with their people to see to it, if pos- 
sible, that this thing is stopped. We do not ask them to 
do impossibilities ; but for their own sake they should 
make it very plain that these men are not representative 
Jews, and a pressure should be put upon them to stop 
their pestilent talk. It is hard enough in these days to 
maintain the right of immig ration. We fear the time 
may soon come when our people will take more stringent 
methods to shut out from our shores the poor laborers who 
are coming from Russia and Poland and Hungary and 
Italy. If this kind of talk goes on it will be very difti- 
cult to hola back the movement for such a restriction of 
immigration. Such speeches as these pestilent agitators 
have been making during the last few days are plainly 
contrary to law, and are provocative of riots. They 
have called upon the poor people to plunder the shops 
and help themselves to food. This is anarchy, and this 
is what they mean. We like the talk of Julius Harburg- 
er, last Sunday, before a Jewish society + 

“The Jews have suffered in name through these malefac- 
tors and offenders against good government, and it is their 
duty to make these Russian Jewish Anarchists understand 

















that they are in America and not in Russia; that their 
vaporings will not be tolerated here; that free speech is 
accorded to each and every individual, but seditious and 
treasonable utterances will and must be punished. If they 
do not desire to live in this home of the free, then let them 
go back to their barbarous, uncivilized }and, where they 
have inherited their blasphemous and venomous desire to 
undermine the stability of a liberty-loving land.” 


> 
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THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 





THIS will be the chief of the Congresses held in con- 
nection with the World’s Fair. We have given it our 
hearty support from the first because we believe the idea 
a good one. In the first place it is original. There have 
been great Christian conclaves, Catholic and Protestant ; 
but there has never been an assemblage representing all 
religions. Here not only all shades of Christianity, but 
all other great beliefs are to meet, so to speak, on the 
same platform, and each will be permitted to speak for 
itself. It will bea matter of intense interest to see the 
representatives of the great cults of the world and hear 
them expound the principles of those cults. 

Secondly, it is in accordance with the root idea of all 
religions that men should be brotherly. They have had 
a common origin, they have common aspirations, 
and common destinies are before them. Christian and 
Jew, Buddhist and Mohammedan, tho widely _ sepa- 
rated in points of belief, will sit down together 
as men and compare and contrast their systems of 
faith, in a kindly, rational and human way. The 
-arliament of Religions will be a demonstration of race 
brotherhood, not in absolute agreement in the great 
fundamentals of faith, but in personal contact and free 
discussion. 

Again, it will be a Congress for the study of Compara- 
tive Religion, This is almost a new study with the 
majority of our scholars. It is being pursued, with in- 
terest and profit, by afew ministers and professors among 


us. Missionaries have furnished most valuable materials 
for it. The Congress at Chicago will give thousands a 


coveted opportunity to hear such a series of lectures as 
no university in the world could furnish, and these lec- 
tures will be accessible to many other thousands in the 
published results. We need to know what there is to be 
known about other faiths than our own. Such knowl. 
edge is indispensable to the missionary who goes to pre- 
sent the truths of Christianity to the disciples of Moham- 
med, Confucius, Buddha and Zoroaster. It were bet- 
ter that it should be a part of his training here than that 
he should go into the foreign field entirely ignorant of 
the beliefs with which he will have to contend. One im- 
portant result of the Parliament will be an impulse to 
the systematic study of Comparative Religion. 

There are those who fear that Christianity will be 
compromised by the association of its representatives on 
even terms with the representatives of other religions, 
They say that the program makes no distinction between 
the one true, divine religion and the many false and 
human religions; that such equality implies that one 
religion is as good as another, and dishonors the Gospel 
of Christ. This ¢0cs on the assumption that any recog- 
nition of other faiths is equivalent to approval of them. 
There was a time when a Catholic could not sit on the 
same platform with a Protestant, or a Methodist with a 
Unitarian without losing something of his own ortho- 
doxy and compromising his owa faith ; but more sensi- 
ble views have come to prevail. We remember that 
Christ dia not pray that his disciples should be taken 


out of the world, but that they should be kept in 
the world. He does not require us not to asso- 
ciate with those who do not believe what we 


believe ; but, on the contrary, to let our light shine 
into their darkness, That is what our Lord did. He 
held colloquies and conferences with men who did not 
believe in him or the Gospel he preached, 
is to be done at Chicago. 


This is what 
The program of the Parlia- 
ment assumes what no man really denies, that there are 
other religions besides Christianity. We simply quarrel 
with words if we refuse to recognize them as such. We 
do not approve them by giving them a chance to be 
heard. Christianity will be held up with equal fidelity. - 
It will be made to appear as the one divine among 
diverse human systems. Its superiority will be only the 
more manifest by: comparison. 

The program we publish elsewhere, as just completed, 
reflects great credit upon Dr. John Henry Barrows 
who, with his numerous fellow-councillors, has worked 
itout. The Parliament is an immense conception, and 
the details to be looked after would overwhelm any 
other than a Chicago Committee. 
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It sounds strangely in these days to hear remarks 
about astrology. Yet a journal of predictive science, as it 
is called, in England, speaking of the recent loss of the 
** Victoria,” suggests that such disasters might be largely 
prevented if the Admiralty would engage the services of a 
skillful astrologer to elect favorable moments for the 
launching of ships of all classes. It also trusts that the 
** Camperdown ” will not be allowed to leave port again at 
an unauspicious moment and prophesies that the new 
moon of the eleventh of August threatens yet another 
disaster to a battle ship. That moon has already passed, 
and so far as we have observed no battle ship has suffered 
any serious disaster in connection with it. 
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RULES FOR THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


RULES, instructions, special orders, by-laws, commer- 
cial usages, legal enactments, etc., now underlie and 
govern the practical workings of all well managed cor- 
porations, benevolent institutions and business firms. 
Nota single concern of any sort—not even Andover or 


the American Board—as the former has already learned. 


—can safely ignore this fact, either secretly or openly. 
No member of Congress, no Senator, or Governor 
or other State officer, down to the village justice and 
constable, can act independently—‘‘ becoming a law 
unto himself” in any case. A superior power, behind 
each and every man, in every oftice—from the highest to 
the lowest—limits him, under severe penalties, within 
certain lines, in the performance of his duty. ‘‘ Boss”* 
Tweed is the only man known, either in ancient or 
modern history, who boldly assumed to disobey all laws, 
human and divine, and then to declare, also in defiant 
and memorable words: ‘‘ What are you going to do 
about it ?” 

The future ‘ probationists” and ‘‘ speculators” have 
insisted that the Prudential Committee should imitate 
Boss Tweed in defying the wishes of the Board, and 
have been denounced for not doing so. 

Andover and its few ‘‘ future probation” followers 
have proposed, and even insisted, that the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board, should disobey and 
trample underfoot all the instructions of the Board— 
thrice given—in regard to the appointment of Mr. Noyes 
as a missionary of the Board. But the loyal and true 
members of that Committee, in its late final action in 
the case, have unanimously and wisely decided not to take 
such a perilous step. They previously saw that in diso- 
beying the instructions of the Board they would, both 
directly and indirectly, indorse the ‘¢ advanced views ” 
and * speculations ” of men who would now revolutionize 
the action of one of the noblest and most useful institu- 
tions in the world. 


’ 
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Cditorial Votes. 


IN our issue this week K. Madeleine Barry asks the ques- 





tion whether single blessedness is a failure; W. A. Curtis 
describes some unrealized annexation projects; the Rev. 
Gerald Stanley Lee concludes a series of three articles on 
the feud between poetry and science ; William KE. Meehan, 
of the Peary Relief Expedition, has a pleasant sketch of 
Disco Island in South Greenland ; Richard Henry Stoddard 
finishes his account of the literary labors of Lady Nairne ; 
Mr. I’. O. Russell makes some striking statements tending 
to show that we are not so much Anglo-Saxons as Celto- 
Saxons; Mrs. Mary Rogers Clay gives a charming account 
of the first Negro preacher in Kentucky; Kate Foote’s 
Washington Letter treats of the silver discussion ; Hetta 
L. H. Ward describes the Continental and Oriental cera- 
mic exhibits at the World’s Fair: John G. Scott tells of 
the charity organizations of this city; and Courtenay 
DeKalb gives an account of the Moravian missions on the 


Mosquito Coast. There are poems by Jean la Rue Burnett, 


Nancy Mann Waddle, John Vance Cheney, Alice Brown 
and Mary McNeill Scott ; and stories by Mildred Lee and 
Charles M. Harger. 


WE have over and over again pointed out that the 
American Board and not its Prudential Committee should 
be held responsible for the policy pursued. The Committee 
is the creature of the Board. The Board decides great 
questions of policy and instructs the Committee what to 
do. But the critics persistently and perversely hold the 
Prudential Committee accountable, not for the manner in 
which it administers a prescribed policy, but for adminis- 
teringitatall. The Congregationalist is one of the fore- 
Most of these unjust accusers. We commend to it and 
other critics of the Prudential Committee, the principle it 
lays down in the following, concerning another institution, 
in its editorial columns, August 3d, 1893 : 


“It is quite generally supposed that the International Lesson 
Committee is responsible for the International System, and that 
they resist any efforts to change it. We have before stated, and 
again repeat the fact that this co mmittee is the creature of the 
International Sunday-school Convention, and is limited by its 
instructions. This committee was first appointed for seven years 
at the Fifth National Sunday-school Convention, in Indianapo - 
lis, April, 1872, It was instructed to select a course of Bible les- 
f0n8 for aseries of years not to exceed seven, to embrace as far 
&8 possible a general study of the whole Bible, alternating semi- 
annually or quarterly between the Old and New Testaments. 
The committee has been enlarged in number till it now consists 
of fifteen membersin this country, with seven co-operating mem- 
bers in Great Britain. The instructions given to it have not been 
essentially modified, except that it was ordered three years ayo 
to inject into the regular course a selection of Scripture for each 
quarter on the subject of temperance, and the next 
Umited to six years. 

“ The frequent criticisms on the committee in conventions and 
in the religious press because it has not modified or changed the 
System have been misdirected criticisms. The reason why the 
present system is continued is that it has been the judgment of 
the Protestant Sunday-schools of the United States and Great 
Britain, as expressed in the respective conventions of their 
Tepresentatives, that, all things consider :d, this is the best sys- 
tem 80 far discovered. Those who believe a change is desirable 
have wasted much ammunition by firing away at the Lesson 
Committee. Their proper object of attack is the International 


Convention, which is to meet at St. Louis August 3lst-Septem- 
ber 6th.” 


course is 


This is just and sound. Its application is obvious. The 




















Prudential Committee is the “creature” of the American 
Board and is “limited by its instructions.” The criticisms 
on the Committee “ because it has not modified or changed 
the system are misdirected criticisms.”’ Those who think 
a chauge desirable have ‘‘ wasted much ammunition by 
firing away at the [Prudential] Committee.” 

THERE is a St. Vincent’s Abbey, in Beatty, Penn., of the 
Benedictine order, which has a seminary and college at- 
tached, with two hundred students and twenty-five profess- 
ors. It makes its money in part by manufacturing beer, 
which is freely advertised for public sale and use. ‘T'ravel- 
ers on the Pennsylvania Central Railway will invariably 
see at Beatty station a huge stack of beer kegs going to or 
from the Abbey. The former abbot abolished the distillery, 
but the new abbot has started it again, and it is engaged in 
its destructive work. The profits of the brewery will go, it 
is said, for the erection of a magnificent church for the use 
of the Abbey, which the monks are now building. It is 
our impression that the Bishop of Pittsburg ought to in- 
terfere in the matter for the sake of the good name of his 
Church. One trouble about it is that the Arch-Abbot, 
Andrew Hintenach, stands first in Bishop Phelan’s Coun- 
cil. We are glad to see that some of the Catholic papers 
are speaking very strongly on the subject. We do not like 
that sort of thing in this country, altho ‘‘ Benedictine” 
and ‘* Chartreuse” liquors have in Europe won great fame 
and money for their priestly manufacturers ; and in Ger- 
many the Moravian Brethren, a few years ago, manufac- 
tured beer, and we suppose do so still. We can say one 
good thing for these St. Vincent monks: they forbid their 
own young seminarians to drink their own beer, altho the 
monks themselves can drink it. 





A RECENT editorial in the Lutheran World, entitled 
“The Trend to Lutheranism,’ opens with the following 
sentence ;: 

“Itisno longer a matter of surprise to intelligent Lutherans 

when they find theologians of other communions approximating, 
if not actually indorsing, doctrines which have always been re- 
garded as distinctive of Lutheranism.” 
Then follows a reference to the chapter on the doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper in * Present Day Theology,” by the late 
Professor Stearns, from which the statement is quoted, 
that the Lutheran view has great attractiveness for very 
many, even tho they may not see their way clear to accept 
it. Both of these statements are undoubtedly true, but 
that they indicate a trend to Lutheranisin is not quite 
clear. They do not imply a departing or separation from 
the distinctive doctrines of other branches of the Church 
so much asa recognition of the spiritual truth underlying 
doctrines that hitherto have cousidered to differ 
markedly fromthem. ‘This ix the conscious effort of Chris- 
tian union, not to set off particular forms of Christian 
doctrine distinct from each other, but to discover in the 
faiths of others the elements of truth which we have 
neglected, but which are all needed to complete the great 
universal, all-embracing Christian doctrine. The error, 
however, is a very common one. Whenever a_broad- 
minded thinker recognizes a truth in the statentents of 
other branches of the Christian Church he is frequently 
supposed to be deserting his own branch for the other, 
whereas he is rather seeking to recognize the fellowship 
that is possible with the other. A well-known instructor 
in theology with regard to whose orthodoxy there has 
never been the slightest question, used to say that there 
was an element of truth in every religious system that had 
forany length of time held sway among men. The duty of 
the Christian thinker is to discover this element of truth, 
dissociate it from the superabounding error in the false 
religion, and byits aid seek to bind its followers to the 
true religion. Thatis the true method of securing funda- 
mental Christian union, and this is one of the things for 
which we hope great good from the Congress of Religions 
at Chicago. The real trend of the Christian Church we 
believe to be more clearly than ever before, not toward any 
one statement of doctrine as distinct from any other, but 
toward the recognition of truth wherever it is found and 
its application to the work of coaverting the world to 
Christ. 


been 


IN answer to a correspondent who wishes to know 
whether the Protestant Bible differs materially from the 
Catholic Bible, The Northwestern Chronicle, of St. Paul, 
one of the most reliable Catholic papers published, makes 
the following astounding reply: 

*: The following parts of Holy Scripture, adopted by the Catho- 
lic Church as authentic and inspired, are rejected by Protest- 
ants: 

“Inthe Old Testament: Baruch, Tobias, Judith, Wisdom, Ee- 
clesiasticus and the Machabces. To which are added : Daniel Cap 
iii. 24-00; xiii; xiv. Esther Cap x, 4 to xvi, 24. 

“Inthe New Testament: Epistle to the Hebrews, Epistle of 
Peter, 2d and 8d Epistles of John, Epistle of James, Epistle of 
Jude, the Avocalypse. To which are added: Mark Cap xvi, 9 to 
end; Luke Cap xxii, 43, 44; John, viii, 2-12. 

“The early Protestant sects held that tho these parts of Scrip- 
tures might be read with spiritual profit, they could not be re- 
garded as inspired. The Calvinists of the seventeenth century 
decried them and refused them any respect. The Presbyterians 
of Scotland and England showed themselves still more hostile to 
the parts attacked, and in 1426 the London Bible Society decreed 
to expunge them altogether from the edition of the Bible brought 
out by them, tho despite all this opposition the Lutherans con- 
tinued to retain them as an appendix to their edition.” 

What it says about the Old Testament Apocrypha is true ; 
but this is the first time that we have ever heard that 
there was a New Testament Apocrypha accepted by the 
Roman Catholics and rejected the by Protestants. We will 
ask our contemporary to go over to the Bible repository in 
St. Paul and buy a twenty-five cent Bible, published by the 
American Bible Society and precisely the same as that 
published by the London Bible Society, and look and see 
for itself that every Epistle and every verse which it men- 
tions is there included in full. If it then cares to spend a 
dollar or two for a copy of the Revised Version, not yet 





adopted by either Bible Society, it will find every verse 
included, with no question of doubt against any of the 
complete books and only a marginal note to the effect that 
some ancient authorities omit the fifteen or twenty verses 
mentioned from Mark, LukeandJohn. We cannot under- 
stand how such an error was possible, and trust it will be 
corrected. 


WE are glad to have the Bible studied; but we think 
that the Book of Revelation is getting more than its fair 
Share of attention from two of our correspondents, who 
write to us with some heat. Mr. H. C. Roernaes, of Nor- 
way, Kan., tikes us to task for having said a good word of 
Pope Leo XIII, on the occasion of his jubilee, and wants 
us to remember what is the character of those people de- 
scribed in the thirteenth chapter of the Revelation as 
worshiping the Beast. Mr. P. C. Rooney, of Denver, Col., 
takes quite another tack. He begins by kindly telling us 
that fora non-Catholic paper THE INDEPENDENT is very 
fair; but ‘‘we do not expect you to see as we do unless 
the Holy Spirit enters into your mind and heart,” and he 
then tells us that when the fifth trumpet of the Revela- 
tion sounded St. John saw a star fall from Heaven. “ This 
star was Luther,’’ and when he opened the bottomless pit 
the smoke of it arose. ‘‘Thisis the seduction of his errors 
that darkened the air of the Church.” We are also in- 
formed that Luther is ‘‘in Hebrew symbolized under the 
name of Abaddon, in Greek Apollyon.’? We think both of 
our correspondents would be profited by a study of a 
kindergarten lesson like the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians. The Book of the Revelation is too hard for 
them. 


WE find repeated in one of the Roman Catholic papers of 
this city a special “ act of fidelity and devotion” performed 
on the occasion of the disastrous conflagration in the 
World’s Fair grounds in July. In the crowd about the 
burning structure was a young priest, the Rev. Father 
O’Connor, of San Francisco, and as soon as he observed 
that the escape of the firemen was cut off, and saw the first 
of the fated men take the fatal leap from the tower, Father 
©’Connor, tho he knew neither the name nor the faith of 
the victim, raised his hands heavenward, and pronounced 
the conditional absolution of the Church. As the flames 
grew hotter, and one after another of the victims chose the 
remote possibility of escape by jumping,to the certain death 
that awaited them on the tower, Father O’Connor admin- 
istered to each this absolution. We are told that “ the 
faithful performance of his sacred duties under these try- 
ing circumstances has proved a source of comfort to the 
families and friends of the brave men whose summons 
“ame in so terrible a form.” Believing as he did, Father 
O'Connor did his duty laudably ; but supposing there had 
been no priest there, would it have been any worse with 
these men? Where was God? Is he not as thoughtful'and 
as merciful as any priest ? 


RECENT painful experience seems now to make it abso- 
lutely necessary for the American Board to know, before- 
hand, whether each member of the Prudential Committee 
should not formally ** promise and agree” to cbey all the 
instructions of the Board, in all matters which may come 
before said Committee; or, on the other hand, whether the 
Committee may, atany time, under outside ‘“ pressure,” 
from ‘future probationists”’ and ‘‘speculators”’ of the 


“advanced Andover — school’”’ “go as it pleases,’’ 
totally disregarding the orders given it. Indeed, should 
not the President or the Vice President of the 


Board be instructed henceforth to say to each and every 
member of the Prudential Committee before entering upon 
the service of the Board, ‘‘ Choose ye this day whom ye 
will serve” —the American Bord, obeying strictly all its 
wishes and orders, or whether you will act independently, 
seeking, under ‘ pressure,” advice from outsiders, includ- 
ing Andover, Hartford, Japan, and other known and 
unknown original sources. Such a formal business con- 
tract would now seem to be the only wise and safe one to 
take in this new era of “liberty ’’ and ‘‘ advanced views.’’ 
We vote for acontract—a safe, formal, legal, written con- 
tract—such as all other well managed institutions, corpor- 
ations and business firms invariably have—under which 
contract there could be no persecuting grumblers. Such a 
‘business contract’ however, is not needed to govern the 
present Prudential Committee, It is proper to know, how- 
ever, at the preseut time whe ther “ future probationists” 
and all future “speculators”? that may ‘ under pressure” 
be elected will promise to obey orders. 
tion. 


That is the ques- 


AN odd question came up for decision in the highest 
quarters at Rome some time ago, which may be recalled in 
these days of Siamese difficulties. The Vicar Apostolic 
of Siam wrote to Rome giving thé information that there 
are wild vines in that country which have grapes of re- 
markable size, one bunch of which would give not less than 
ten sayeme of wine, while thirty or more bunches would be 
found on one vine. ‘The Vicar Apostolic said that when he 
first came to Siam two young men came bringing on their 
shoulders two such bunches, and that he expressed part of 
the juice and made eleven sagenw of wine and threw the 
rest away; that eighteen years afterward he found the 
color, odor and taste good; but the late Bishop of Siam 
had said that they were not true vines, while he thought 
they were. ‘The seeds of the Siamese grapes, he confessed, 
were much larger and of aditferent form from the Euro- 
pean—very much the size and shape of coffee grains. The 
fermentation was excellent and the medical effect good. 
He wanted to know whether this wine cculd be used in the 
celebration of the mass, The answe was very properly 
given to him that the information wee not sufficiently 
exact to allow it. Now that was in Isto, and more thar 


seventy years afterward The American Ecclesiastical Re- 
view publishes it all in its original Latin, from which we 
judge that it has not yet been found out what is the botan- 
ical name of this vine which we would commend to our 
American viticulturists, if it really belongs to the genus 
Vitis. 
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Current Literature for September tells a number of 
old newspaper anecdotes on the ludicrous effect often 
eaused by the biundering or, possibly, malicious change 
of asingle letter in typesetting. But it unconsciously 
furnishes an admirable illustration of the fault it treats in 
its quotation of Mr. James T. Fields’s familiar poem, 
“Jupiter and Ten” as reprinted in its department “ Treas- 
ure Trove ; Old Favorites.” If the author could read the 
last verse of his poem as there printed he might be tempted 
to repeat Saxe’s comic complaint of the man who 

* Hawks your jest about, 
The old, authentic one, 
Just breaking off the point of it 
And leaving out the pun.” 
The “Jupiter and Ten” joke, newin Mr. Fields’s day but 
having now a very ancient and fish like smell, consists in 
the mistake of the newly-rich Mrs. Chubb who read * Io” 
as if the word were composed of Arabic numerals, This 
is what the modern typesetter has made of it: 
“But when we saw the picture 
OMrs. Chubb! O, fie! O! 
We perused the printed label, 
And “twas Jupiter and Jo.” 

ONE who looks with delight on the beautiful view of the 
Exposition buildings, cannot but be saddened at the fact 
that they are of such perishable material and must soon 
be pulled down. They made of rough framework 
covered over with ‘staff,’ a composition of tow and plas 
ter, which a light blow will break at any place. The storms 
of one or two winters would wash and peel off the “‘staff” and 
leave the buildings ragged and unsightly. One cannot but 
wish that insome way they might be made permanent, or 
at least that the beginning of permanency might be 
secured, We wish the city of Chicago might maintain 
this public park as a great center of public amusement 
and might gradually reconstruct with permanent mate- 
rials the frontages about the Basin and the Court of Honor, 
beginning perhaps with the beautiful Peristyle along the 
lake front and the Administration Building. There would, 


are 


of course, be no occasion yet for the rebuilding in all their 
immensity of the Manufactures Building, Elec 
tricity Building, Agricultural Building, etc. ; but if the 
fronts were put up and the buildings extended back as far 
as would be useful for present purposes, they 
enlarged when another great occasion occurs, 

plan could be adopted, which would 


huge 


could be 
If such a 
provide during a 
course of years and at no burdensome expense for the re 
construction with permanent materials of the Peristyle, 
the Administration Building and the frontage of the other 
buildings, this would give Chicago a magnificent place for 
holding fairs, entertainments and public meetings, and 
would be a thing of beauty such as no other city could boast. 


If is not anything to be surprised at that Speaker Crisp 
should have given the bulk of the chairmanships in the 
House to Southerners. Accordingly such committees as 
Elections, Ways and Means, Appropriations, Judiciary, 
Coinage, Commerce, Rivers and Harbors, Agriculture, 
Foreign Affairs, Post Office, Public Lands, ‘Territories, 
Railways, Public Buildings, Levees, Kducation, Printing, 
Pensions and District of Columbia all go to the South, as 
well as seven of the nine committees on expenditures. 
Among the more important committees that go to the 
North are Banking, Merchant Marine, Military and Naval 
Affairs, Indian Affairs, Manufactures, Mines, Pacific Rail 
roads, Patents, Library, Civil Service Reform and Aleco- 
holic Liquor Traflic. One or two of these committees are 
decidedly interesting in their makeup. The Indian com- 
mittee for its chairman Mr. Holman, who has been 
removed from the chairmanship of the Ways and Means 
Committee. Mr. Holman, if we can judye from the amend 
ments he offered to the last Indian Appropriation bill, is 
utterly ignorant of the subject, and certainly takes ro 
interest in it, altho he was on that committee a dozen 
years ago. Among the other members are Mr. Smith, of 
Arizona, whose speeches show him a rabid Indian hater, 
and Mr. Wilson, of Washington, who appears to be inter- 
ested in politics for what he can make out of it, if we can 
judge from his action in regard to the bill of the Puyallup 
Reservation. There are some good men on the committee, 
like Mr. Lynch, of Wisconsin; Mr. Pickler, of Soath Da 
kota, and Mr. Curtis, of Kansas. Mr. Curtis is himself an 
Indian and a lawyer; but they are in a minority, and 
nothing can be expected, apparently, from that commit- 
tee. The committee on the alcoholic liquor traflic has for 
its chairman Mr. English, of New Jersey, who was for 
many years attorney for the liquor dealers in their opposi- 
tion to stricter legislation on the traflic in his State. 


has 


Dr. CARL PETERS, the well-known African explorer, and 
really the founder of German Kast Africa, has arrived in 
this country. He came especially to attend the African 
Congress, but is also making an extended tour of the coun- 
try. His chief object seems to be to attack Henry M. Stan- 
ley, and incidentally to make known his own character- 
istics asa forceful man, but one who has no sympathy 
whatever with the people of the Dark Continent. Of his 
efforts to subjugate the natives he speaks as follows: 

“We did not want to be attacked, so we attacked the savages, 
no matter how many of them there were. I remember once of 
fighting 2,500 natives with twenty-five men. It is not a pleasant 
thing to fight; but we had to do it,or we shouid never have come 
away alive. Our mission was peaceful in itself; but we could 
not make the natives believe that. When all our supplies for 
trading had run out we had torule the savages by terror. We 
fired volieys whenever they approached us, charged upon them, 
barned their villages and drove their flocks before us. The sav- 
ages were armed with spears and arrows, and they fought 
desperately. I was in twenty-three fights while in Africa, and I 
had some narrow escapes. 


I got through with only a few slight 
wounds.” 


His chief objection to Stanley seems to be that he under- 
took to live comfortably ; but the statement that while 
Stanley cared for his own comfort he was brutal toward 


It is a very little duchy in Germany which has been 
making so much noise the past week, owing to the death 
of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and the succession of the 
Duke of Edinburgh. Bismarck would never have allowed 
an English prince to come to a German throne; but it 
would seem that the Duchess of Edinburgh would have it, 
and the Emperor of Germany, who was disinclined to ahow 
it, yielded to the woman. The Duchess of Edinburgh is 
the daughter of the late Czar and the sister of the present 
Czar;and she has felt very sore that she has been com- 
pelled to yield precedence of court to the Princess of 
Wales, daughter of the King of Denmark. She was 
therefore anxious that her husband should succeed to the 
ducal throne and accept a crown which would give her 
actual reigning prerogatives ;so he yielded to her, and the 
Kmperor of Germany yielded also. It will not be neces- 
sary for her and him to remain in Saxe-Coburg. They 
may make way as soon as they please for theirson, and she 
will then have had actual rank and will possess the prec- 
edence of a sovereign who has reigned. It really is a lit- 
tle curious to have the head of the Royal Navy, and a very 
fair sailor they say he is, give up his rank, which he must 
do, in the royal service, to become the head of a little 
State, perbaps half as big as Rhode Island and with about 
as many inhabitants as Jersey City, taking a position which 
is really no greater than that of Governor of Arizona, just 
for the sake of a woman’s whim on precedence at ceremo- 
nies. It may make nota little public disturbance in Ger- 
many, and give occasion for Bismarck to stir about his 
pudding stick, It is reported that the new Duke will not 
be averse to the handsome income of his new realm. 

...The Herald and Presbyter does not like the idea of 


the Parliament of Religions. It says: 


“The object of this Congress is to bring them together and let 

each expound his views upon a platform of equality and religious 
fraternity. The equality is all right, but the fraternity is not. 
Religious fraternity means a formal recognition of the various 
religious systems. Christianity is light; Mohammedanism and 
Mormonism and Unitarianism are darkness. * What fellowship 
hath light with darkness?” We can have fraternity with evan- 
gelical Christians of all names, however we may differ from 
them, but not with pagans or those who deny the deity of 
Christ.” 
“Formal recognition of the various religious systems” 
can hardly, we should say, be regarded as “ religious fra- 
ternity.’”? The Bible gives the fullest recognition to sin, 
but it does not approve it. Christ recognized Jews, Sa- 
maritans and Gentiles; but he did not thereby make him- 
self responsible for all their beliefs. Paul appeared for 
disputation in a heathen assembly on Mars Hill; but he 
held up Christianity in such a masterly way before the 
Kpicureans and Stoics that tho some mocked others de- 
sired to hear him again. 


...In MeClure’s Magazine Kdward Everett Hale makes 
the remark that about the time that The North American 
Review ceased to review books * there came, as if by gen- 
eral consent, an end to all elaborate criticism of new books 
here.’ He acknowledges that we have had since then 
‘hasty sketches, sometimes very good, which were written 
for the daily or weekly press,’”’ but nothing more, That is 
about theonly thing we have seen from the pen of Edward 
Kverett Hale that looks as if he were getting old. There 
are elaborate and careful criticisms of new books publish- 
ed frequently, if one knows where to look for them, many 
more than there used to be. We will mention two within 
the last year, one of them the review in The American 
Journalof Philology, by Prof. Paul Shorey, of the new en 
larged edition of Jowett’s * Plato,” and the other a review 
in our own columus of Goodyear’s ‘‘Grammar of the 
Lotus.”’ 


.-.-One of our New York morning papers in its Sunday 
edition gives the first place in its editorial page to a uni- 
formly excellent semi-religious sermon, with a regular bib- 
lical text. It is the old Herald, a paper strong in its news, 
especially of foreign affairs. Ou one occasion the elder 
James Gordon Bennett found fault with one of his writers 
for lack of easy simplicity of style. He called him to the 
window and bade him look down on the crowded Broadway 
corner below. ‘* Do you see those men ?” said he. ‘ Those 
are the men I want you to write for.” The Herald bas 
just moved into its handsome and roomy two-story build- 
ing, in Venetian style, at Thirty-fifth Street, where Sixth 
Avenue and Broadway diverge. It has already given its 
name to the Square in front. The building is one of the 
most beautiful in the city, and looks comfortable and spa- 
cious, and is a relief among all the stilted structures of the 
day. 


. We observe that some of our Catholic exchanges are 
making much of the fact that the Indian Commissioner 
has made a contract for the ensuing year with the Indian 
school conducted by the Sisters of Loretto, the contract 
with whom for the present year was canceled by Commis- 
sioner Morgan on the ground of deception. 


These papers 
get the facts wrong. 


It is not the school at Albuquerque, 
but at Bernalillo, whose contract has been restored. In- 
deed, the present Administration, on the report of Agent 
Cooper, has refused to make a contract with the St. Cathe- 
rine’s school; but that is not mentioned. And have our 
friends noticed whether at Bernalillo there was any redue- 
tion of the number of pupils allowed ? It would be well to 
inquire, 


.... Every day or two there comes a new report from 
Siam of some further demand made by the French upon 
the King not included in the previous ultimatum. The 
last is that the French special Envoy has requested the 
Siamese Government to dismiss all Danish officers from 
the Siamese service, the effect of which would be com- 
pletely to disorganize the Siamese army and navy. Now 
this is nothing less than outrageous. It isan assumption 
of authority and protection over Siam which France has no 
right to make. France is not paramount in Siam. It is a 





everybody else, can hardly be accepted. 


matter of interest to observe that in Madagascar the 








Ts 





French position of paramount direction is getting very 
infirm, and that the Queen is asserting her independence, 


....-An extraordinary telegraph dispatch comes from 
Memphis, Tenn., stating that the Memphis Epworth League 
refuses to patronize the Hotel Epworth, near the World’s 
Fair, Chicago, because it entertains Negro members, and 
that the proprietor of the Hotel Endeavor tells them that he 
does not entertain Negroes, and for that reason they have 
made arrangements to stop at the Hotel Endeavor. We 
can be pretty sure that the members of the Society of 
Christian Endeavor will be very indignant if their colored 
members are not to be entertained on the same terms with 
white members. According to the face of the story, which 
we hope to have contradicted, the Hotel Epworth is right 
and the Hotel Endeavor wrong. 


....-The much betrumpeted policy of putting Indians 
into the military service of the country does not seem to 
be a great success from the point of view of some of the 
officers, and it is reported that three of the companies of 
the Indian troops will be disbanded, and the time is not far 
distant when all of the Indian troops will be mustered out 
of the service. The Indian soldiers are purchasing their 
discharges so rapidly as to deplete the company. The suc- 
cess, we judge, depends largely upon the character of the 
officers. If the officers take an interest in the Indian sol- 
diers and wish to elevate them, then success is pronounced, 
We hear of troops whose discipline and progress is all that 
could be asked. 


....The Northwestern Congregationalist, speaking of the 
Noyes case, remarks: 

“It is asad thing to sacrifice a faithful missionary to vindicate 
the appointing committee of a missionary society.” 
Is it not just as sad to sacrifice a faithful Prudential Com- 
mittee to vindicate the findings of a Congregational Coun- 
cil? The Northwestern complains of the committee be- 
cause it did not, in this case, lose “sight of itself and its 
own record.”’ If it had reversed itself, doubled on its 
record and disobeyed the instructions of the Board, it 
would not, in our judgment, be worthy any man’s respect. 
Thus do opinions differ in this most unhappy controversy. 


....lt was avery noticeable thing that at the banquet 
given in honor of the jubilee of Bishop Watterson of the 
Roman Catholic See of Columbus, O., there was no wine. 
He specially stipulated that there should be no intoxicat- 
ing liquors. This was in accordance with his consistent 
advocacy of total abstinence. The total abstainers in the 
Catholic episcopate are the following: Archbishops Ire- 
land, of St. Paul, Ryan, of Philadelphia, and Elder, of Cin- 
cinnati, and Bishops Watterson, of Columbus, Spalding 
of Peoria, MeGolrick, of Duluth, Cotter, of Winona, Shan- 
iey, of Jamestown, and O'Sullivan, of Mobile. 


..ee The Outlook says: 

“What is religion ? 

“Inthe realm of conduct it is practical righteousness; in the 
realm of thought it is perfect truthfulness.” 
That is very far from being correct or complete. Truthful- 
ness is not thought ; it is conduct, and is a part of practi- 
cal righteousness. In the realm of thought religion is 
something else. It would be well also to ad what it is in 
the realm of worship. 


....If the telegraphic reports from Egypt have any basis 
we may expect extraordinary discoveries to be made in 
Alexandria, where it is said the graves have been found of 
the Ptolemies. With them are rich golden objects and 
writings. Kyypt is a wonderful country to preserve the 
bodies of its dead. Only a few years ago there were found 
the graves of the most famous kings of old Egypt, and now 
we have Alexander and Cleopatra. And another report is 
of the dicovery of the grave and skull of Sophocles, 


....Weadd one word of indignant protest against the 
indecent. exhibitions, called Oriental dances, given in the 
Midway Plaisance, They are too vulgar for description, 
and ought to have been stopped long ago. We cannot be- 
lieve that any contract can protect them, Chicago news- 
papers may be more decent than those of New York, but 
such exhibitions as are freely open in counection with the 
Fair would be suppressed in any Bowery dance house. 


....It was edifying to observe the submissiveness of 
Archbishop Corrigan and his loyalty to the Apostolic 
Delegate, but even more beautiful is the fresh loyalty of 
Dr. Michael Walsh, editor of The Sunday Democrat and 
The Catholic Herald. Mgr. Satolli gave him an interview 
and it perfectly overcame him, and Dr. Walsh declares 
that the Delegate speaks beautiful Latin. 


. .-The boast is made that in all the panic that has 
swept over the mining States, not ove irrigation company 
has failed. After all, the world’s prosperity rests on the cul- 
tivation of the soil. Farmers can always have enough to 
eat. They are less affected by hard times than any other 
people; that is, if they own their farms. 


....It was one of the cable blunders that the Parnellites 
had resolved to vote against the Irish Home Rule bill. At 
their Convention in Dublin they decided just the contrary, 
that there was so much of good in the bill that its short- 
comings must be condoned. 
of the bill this week. 


This assures the passing 


..--In the review of Dr. Mills’s ‘* The Five Zoroastrian 
Gathas,” in The American Journal of Philology, it is said 
that this admirable and scholarly work is by ‘the Rev. 
Lawrence H. Mills, D.D.,a presbyter of the American 
Church.” There is no “ American Church.” 


....We find the Rev. Mr. Gassaway reported as having 
left South Carolina to become a missionary in Mexico. 
We had supposed he was still occupying a city pulpit. 

....The Boston Pilot is attempting to introduce into this 


country the custom of printing someone and anyone as 
single words. Itis so English, you know. 
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WORLD'S FAIR LETTER. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, CARL BOWEN JOHNSON, 


IN many respects last week was one of the most notable 
in the history of the Exposition. The various attractions 
which had been provided, together with the fact that the 
great prairie State of Mlinois celebirated het “day,” ealled 
out nearly a million people during the week. About 400 
West Point cadets are encamped near the lake front, and a 
thousand tents shelter the entire first division of the 
Illinois State militia at Camp Altgeld, just below the Fair 
grounds. Thursday showed the second largest attendance, 
yielding the palm alone to the Fourth of July. During the 
week the World’s Fair Congress has been dealing with 
scientific subjects, and our own Edison, as well as the 
famous German electrician, Baron von Helmholtz, have 
been in attendance. Visitors at the Electricity Building 
liave therefore been unusually numerous, in order that 
they might catch a glimpse of the “wizard of Menlo Park”; 
but he has carefully avoided the building except when it 
was absolutely necessary to be there. 

This building is, indeed, a perfect thesaurus of marvels, 
showing how the lightning has been tamed and made to 
conserve the comfort and pleasure of man, The most bril- 
liant effect is obtained, of course, at night, when half a 
thousand are lights and 15,000 incandescents rival with 
their artificial beams the noonday sun. At the east en- 
trance we walk into a beautiful pavilion where is situated 
the telephone exchange for the entire Fair, and where a 
dozen and more young ladies “hello” from morning till 
night. Just across is the historical part of the eXhibit, 
and here we see the original telephone, made just prior to 
the Centennial Exposition, when its future was regarded 
as but little more than that of any ordinary toy. We note 
its gradual improvement to the present day, and learn that 
the country is covered with a network of wires a half-mil- 
lion miles in length, with about the same number of in- 
struments in use, A thousand employés keep everything 
in working order for a quarter of « million subscribers. 

We are invited into a little booth and requested to use 
the fustrument. The answer comes back clear and dis- 
tinct, and we learn that we have been talking with the 
operator in New York, nearly a thousand miles away. In 
tnvther room we can listen to music that is being played 
at diferent parts of the grounds, which sounds no clearer 
than the New Yorker's conversation. A little further on 
we see a machine for making artificial lightning, and we 
are startled by a jagged streak of fire nearly five feet 
long, accompanied by a crash like splintering timbers. 
Next we see a modern search light, capable of sending a 
clear beam of light for miles. The first dynamo ever 
built is also here, less than twenty years old, a crude ma- 
chine indeed. 

Within another inclosure we see a rather dirty looking 
pailof water, slightly steaming: but the instant the at- 
tendant puts into it a piece of iron the metal turns toa 
white heat. He places two pieces together in the pail, and 
they are fused and welded together as tho they had never 
been separated, He explains it by saying that the water 
is simply the medium whereby the two poles of a powerful 
battery are brought together, and the thing seems simple 
enough, Elsewhere we see an attendant cooking by elec- 
tricity, each utensil having a couple of wires attached. 
The article is made a poor conductor, heat is generated 
and the cooking is accomplished. No stove is necessary, 
simply a strong current of electricity. A large oven shows 
amost tempting roast, done ‘toa turn’; and we see tea 
and coffee pots, kettles, broilers, ete., with an electric flat- 
iron, always keeping at a uniform heat. The electric incu- 
bator always attracts the visitor, in which are to be seen a 
dozen lively chicks, all unconscious that art and not 
hature was their mother. The attendant laughingly assures 
us that we coulddo without the hen altogether if we could 
only get the eggs. Another booth shows us the wonderful 
Gray’s telautograph, which transmits the handwriting of 
the operator, sending pictures and drawings for hundreds 
of miles with absolute accuracy. What is written at one 
end of the wire reappears at the other, and this little in- 
strument is expected to largely supersede the. telegraph 
for correctness and rapidity. In another pavilion we see 
the workings of the submarine cable, and the visitor is 
permitted to send a message and watch its reception, 
through a resistance coil representing many miles of wire. 
An actual message has been sent to London, the business 
transacted and an answer returned in less than six min- 


utes, while a message has gone over and back in less than 
one minute, Scattered all about the big building are elec- 
trical machines, dynamos, motors, machines for insulat- 
Ing wire, batteries, cases filled with telegraph and tele- 
phone instruments, small electric lamps for medical pur- 
poses, electrical medical appliances, time clocks, burglar 
alarms, fire alarm systems where the visitor can *t turn in 
analarm ” without fear of arrest or molestation. 

Upon the walls of the building and upon the outside 
of each pavilion electric lights blaze in a hundred va- 
rieties of shape and color, arranged either for artistic effect 
or to indicate the firm exhibiting. One mammoth wall 
arrangement shows the head of Columbus outlined in in- 
candescent lights, with an appropriate accompanying in- 
seription., In lighting effects we note a tall column thick- 
ly studded with red, white and blue lights, alternately 


lighted and extinguished mechanically, giving the 
eect of a broad band of light sweeping up to the 


top of the column, where it branches off in four directions 


Upon zigzag arms seventy-five feet long, and ending in 
large revolving balls of light of the same colors, 
mtking a most beautiful as well as patrivtic sight. 


But the chord auovre of the building is the Edison column, 
eighty five feet high, and containing &,000 red, white and 
blue lamps, running from plinth to cap. Surmounting all 
Isa@minmouth globular lamp, whose shade and reflector 
COuLAINS Over 39,000 pieces of Colored glass. At the base of 
the pillar is a circular colounaded pavillion, filled and 
covered with exquisite designs in globes and reflectors, 
artistically decorated and of gossamer delicacy. Up and 
down this great column the colors in ever varying com- 
binauions appear and disappear, chasing each other in 
quaint geometric figures, a perfect kaleidoscope of chang- 
ing shape and color, Diamond dust sprinkled upon the 





shaft adds to the glittering effect ; and when all the lights 
are blazing full this incandescent monolith presents a pic- 
ture of dazzling beauty beyond expression, and marks a 


Religions Intelligence. 
THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


WE have received the following program of the Central 
Meeting from Dr. John Henry Barrows, Chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements: 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 11TH. 


Addresses of welcome by Pres. C. C. Bonney, John Henry Bar- 
rows, D.D., Augusta J. Chapin, D.D., Archbishop P. A. Feehan, 
Alexander McKenzie, D.D., and representatives of the National 
Government and the Columbian Exposition. 

Responses by Mgr. Gadd, V.G., Manchester, England; Count 
A. Bernstorff, Berlin; the Archbishop of Zante, Greece ; Prof. G. 
N. Chakarar and H. Dharmapala, of India; the Hon. Pung 
Quang Yu, of China; Principal Grant, of Canada; Mrs. Ormis- 
ton Chant; Prof. Henry Drummond, and others. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 121TH. 

“The Theology of Judaism,” Dr. Isaac M. Wise; “ The Voice 
of the Mother of Religions,” Dr. Henry Berkowitz; “ Hinduism,” 
Manilal Ns Dvivedi; * Modern Science and the Argument for the 
Being of God,” Prof. George T. Ladd, Yale University ; ‘* Moral 
Evidence of a Divine Existence,” Alfred W. Momerie, D.D., 
London, England; “Primitive Hindu Religion and Primitive 
Revelation,” the Rev. Maurice Phillips, Madras, India; * ‘The 
Faith of Islam,” Mr. Justice Ameer Ali, Calcutta, India; “ Har- 
monies and Distinctions in the Theistic Teachings of the Various 
Historic Faiths,” Prof. M. Valentine; “The Existence and At- 
tributes of God,” the Very Rev. Augustus F. Hewitt; * Tenden- 
cies of Modern Theistic Thought,” the Rev. M. J. Safford ; “ The 
Argument for the Divine Being,” the Hon. W T. Harris; Ad- 
dress by S. J. Niccolls, D.D., Presiding Officer. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER ISTH. 
“Human Brotherhood as Taught by the Religions Based on the 
Bible,” Dr. K. Kohler, New York; “Man's Place in the Uni 
verse,” Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D., Glasgow; “Taoism,” John Chal- 
mers, A.M., LL.D., Hongkong; “The Soul and its Future Life,” 
Prof. Samuel M. Warren, D.D.; “ Confucianism,” the Hon, Pung 
Kwang Yu, first Secretary of the Chinese Legation, Washington, 
D.C.; “ Aspects of Mohammedanism,” the Hlon. Seid Ali Bilgra- 
mi, B.A., Hyderabad, India; “Aspectsof Buddhism in Japan,” the 
Rev. Zitsuzen Ashitsu, Omi, Japan; “ What Buddhism Teaches 
of Man’s Relation to God and its Influence on Those who have 
Received it,” Kinza Ringe Hirai, Japan; ** Man from a Catholic 
Point of View,” the Very Rev. William Byrne, D.D.: “The Ar- 
gument for Lmmortality,” Phillip Moxom, D.D. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER HTH, 

“Religion Mssentially Characteristic of Humanity,’ Lyman 
Abbott, D.D.3 “Spiritual Forces in Human Progress,’ Edward 
Everett Hale; “Certainties in Religions,” Joseph Cook; ‘ The 
Origin of Shintoism,” the Rev. Takayoshi Matsugama, Japan; 
“What Constitutes a Religious as Distinguished froma Moral 
Life,” President Sylvester S, Scovell; “Shintoism,” the Rt. Rev. 
Renchi Shibata; “The Needs of Humanity Supplied by the 
Catholic Religion,” Cardinal Gibbons; ‘Supreme End and Office 
of Religion,” the Rev. Walter Elliott; “ Religion the Essential 
Expression of Relations between God and Man,” Julia Ward 
Howe; “The Philosophy of Worship,” Robert A. Holland, D.D. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER lori. 

“What the Dead Religions have Bequeathed to the Living,” 
Prof. G.S. Goodspeed ; “ History and Present State of the Study 
of Comparative Religion,” Prof. h. Hardy, Freiburg University ; 
“The Study of Comparative Theology,” Prof. T. B. Tiele, Leiden 
University; “Points of Contact Between Christianity and Mo- 
hammedanism,” Pres. George Washburn, D.D., Constantinople ; 
* Zoroastrianism,” Eroad Sheriarji Dadabhai Barucha, Bombay ; 
“What Christianity has Wrought for India,” the Hon. Maya 
Das, India; * The Comparative Study of the World’s Religions,” 
Mer. C. D’Harlez, Louvain University; “ Historic Judaism,” the 
Rev. Dr. Drachman; “ History and Tenets of the Jain Faith,” 
Virchand R. Ganthi, India; ** Lessons from the Study of Com- 
parative Religion,” Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells; * Importance of 
a Serious Study of all Religions,’ Count Goblet d’Alviclla, Bel- 
gium; “The Greek Church,” The Most 
Archbishop of Zante, Greece. 


Rev. Dionysios Latas, 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER IL6TH. 
“Influence of the Hebrew Scriptures,” Dr. Alexander Kohut; 
* Jewish Contributions to Civilization,” Prof. D. G. Lyon, Har- 
vard University; ‘ Attributes of Holy Scripture,” Prof, Charles 
A. Briggs, D.D.; “* The Catholic Church and the Holy Scriptures,” 
Mer. Seton, Newark; “ The Greatness and Influence of Moses, 
the Jewish Lawyiver,” Rabbi G. Gottheil; “ Religion and Litera- 
ture,” Theodore T. Munger, D.D.; Character and Degree of the 
Inspiration of the Christian Scriptures,” the Rev. Frank Sewall; 
“Study of the Sacred Books of the World as Literature,’ Prof. 
M.S. Terry, D.D.; °° The Spirit and Influence of Rabbinism,” the 
Rev. Isidore Myers; * Relations of the Catholic Church to the 
Bible,’ Archbishop Ireland ; “The Outlook for Judaism.’? Miss 
Josephine Lazarus; “Woman in the New ‘Testament,’? Mrs, 
Maryaret Bottome. 
SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER I7TH 
(AFTERNOON AND EVENING), 
“The Catholic Church and the Marriage Bond,” Prof. Martin 
J. Wade, University of lowa; “The Divine Element in the 
Weekly Rest Day,” A. H. Lewis, D.D.; “The Christian View of 
Marriage,” Samuel Dike, D.D.; “The Religious Education of the 
Young,” Bishop John H. Vincent; “The Religious Training of 
Children,” Brother Azarias, Brothers of the Christian Schools, 
New York; “The Influence of Religion on Woman,” the Rev. 
Anpis I’. Eastman. 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 18TH. 


“The Incarnation Idea in all History and in Jesus Christ,” 
very Rev. Dr. Cassartelli, President St. Bede's College, Manches- 
ter, England; “The Historie Christ,” the Rt. Rey. 'T. W. Dudley, 
D.D., Bishop of Kentucky; “Christianity a Religion of Facts,” 
Prof. G. P. Fisher, D.D., Yale University; “The Incarnation of 
God in Christ,” the Rev. Julian K. Smyth; “The Sympathy of 
Religions,” Thomas Wentworth Higginson; ** The World’s Debt 
to Buddha,” H. Dharmapala, India; “Christianity as Understood 
by a Japanese,” the Rev. J. T. Yokio, Japan ; * Religions Leaders 
of America,” N. D. Hills, D.D.; “ Buddhism in Japan,” the Rev. 
Messrs. Horin Doki and Shinen Shiaka, Tokio. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER LITH. 
“How can Philosophy Give Aid to the Science of Religion 7” 
Prof. J. P. Landis, Ph.D; “The Contribution of Science to Re- 
ligion,” Sir William Dawson, Montreal ; * Christianity and Evo- 
lution,” Prof. Henry Drummond; “Greek Philosophy and the 
Christian Religion,’ Prof. F. Max Miiller, Oxford University ; 
“Religion and Music,” Prof. Waldo S. Pratt; “The Aid which 
Religion has Given to Science,” the Hon. Andrew D. White, 





triumph never before achieved in electrical science. 


ligion,” Prof. Thomas Dwight, M.D., Harvard University ; ‘The 
Relation of the Natural and Other Sciences to Religion,” Dr. 
Paul Carus; “Music, Emotion and Morals,” the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis, London. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20TH. 

“Christian Evangelization as One of the Working Forces of 
Our American Christianity.” James Brand, D.D.; * Buddhist 
Ethics,” Prof. T. W. Rhys-Davids, Royal, Asiatic Society, Lon- 
don; “Reconciliation Vital, not Vicarious,” the Rev. Theodore 
F. Wright; “The Basis of Right, Duty and Law,” Prof. Thomas 
Bouquillon, Catholic University, Washington; “Christianity as 
Verified by Human Experience,” Professor Kosaki, Japan ; 
“Christ the Universal Reason,” the Rev. James W. Lee, At- 
Janta; “The Restoration of Sinful Man through Jesus Christ,” 
the Very Rev. A. V. Higgins, New Haven; “The Way of Salva- 
tion,” the Rev. B. Fay Mills, Rhode Island. 


” 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2\sT, 

“Christ and the Social Question,” Prof. F. G. Peabody, Har- 
vard University ; ** The Social and Moral Side of the Work of the 
Salvation Army,” Commander Ballington Booth; “ Religion and 
Wealth,” Washington Gladden, D.D.; Christianity as a Social 
Force,” Prof. Richard 'T. Ely: ‘*The Catholic Church and the 
Destitute Poor,” Charles F. Donnelly, Boston; ** Religion and the 
Erring and Criminal Classes,” the Rev. Anna G. Spencer ; “* What 
Judaism has done for Woman,” Miss Henrietta Zhold;** Woman 
and the Pulpit,” the Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell; * Reli- 
gion and Poverty,” Miss ‘I’. D. Broen, Paris, France; * Individual 
Efforts at Reform not Sufticient,” Prof. C. R. Henderson, D.D.; 
“The Child Waifs of Great Cities,’ Mgr. Gadd, V.G., Man- 
chester, England ; “The Church and Labor,” the Rev. Thomas 
Cleary, Minneapolis; ** The Influence of Islam on Social Condi- 
tions,” Gen. Alexander Russell Webb, New York. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 22D. 

“ The Sacredness of Civil Authority and Law,” the Most Rev. 
John Ireland, D.D., Archbishop of St. Paul; “The African Race, 
Its Religion, Mission and Needs,” Bishop B. W. Arnett, D.D.; 
“The Catholic Church and the African Race,” the Rev. J. R. 
Slattery, President St. Joseph’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md.; ‘* Re- 
ligious Mission of the African Race,” Mrs. Fannie B. Williams ; 
“Crime and Its Remedy,” the Rev. Olympia Brown; “ Perils of 
Great Cities,” Mrs. Ballington Booth. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23D. 
“The Religious Mission of the English Speaking Nations,” 
Henry Hl. Jessup, DDL, Beirit, Syria; International Obligations 
to China,” Pres. W. A. iP. Martin, Imperial College, Pekin; “A 
Catholic View Arbitration Instead of War,” J. Semmes; 
“International Justice and Amity,” S. L. Baldwin, D.D., New 
York. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 249TH. 

“The Present Religious Condition of America,” H. K. Carroll, 
LL.D.; “The Present Outlook of Religion,” George F. Pentecost, 
D.D., London; “ What Religion has Wrought for America,” 
David J. Burrell, D.D.; “The Relation of the Catholic Church 


to America,’ Prof. Thomas O'Gorman, Catholic University, 
Washington. 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 259TH, 
“The Reunion of Christendom,” W. H. Fremantle, D.D., Can- 


terbury, England; * The Reunion of Christendom,” Prof. Philip 
Schall, New York; “Christian Union and the Work of Missions,’’ 
the Rev. George 'T. Candlin, Tientsin, China; “The Principles 
and Means of the Religious Reunion of Christendom,” the Rev. 
«. PP. Fidelis Kentstone, Brazil; “The Religious Reunion of 
Christendom,” Mary A. Livermore; “The Relations between the 
Anvlican Church and the Church of the First Ages,” Thomas 
Richey, D.D., the General Theological Seminary, New York ; 
* International Comity,” the Rev. B. L. Whitman, Colby Univer- 
sity; * Christianity as Seen by a Voyager around the World,” 
Francis KE. Clark, D.D., Boston, Mass.; “ The Baptist 
Church,” the Rev. J. A. Hose, Lewiston, Me. 


Free 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26TH. 

“The Message of Christianity to Other Religions,” James 8S. Den- 
nis, D.D.;“ Hinduism from a Missionary Point of View,” the Rev. 
KF. FE. Slater, Bangalore, India; “ The Attitude of Christianity to 
Other Religions,” Prof. William C. Wilkinson, D.D., Chicago 
University; “Synthetic Religion,” Kinza Hirai; “* The Primitive 
and Prospective Religious Reunion of the Human Family,” the 
Rev. John Gnaeimer, St. Paul, Minn.; “The World's Religious 
Debt to America,” Mrs. C. P. Woolley; “The Armenian Church,” 
Prof. Minas Tcheraz. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27TH. 

* Universal Elements in Religion,” Dr. Kf. G. Hirsch, Chicago 
“The Oaly Possible Method for the Religious Unification of the 
Human Race,’ the Rev. William KR. Alger; “ Characteristics of 
the Ultimate Religion,” Pres. J. G. Schurman, Cornell Univer- 
sity; * The Center and Character of the Ultimate Religion,” the 
Rt. Rev. John J. Keane, DD, LL.D., Reetor Catholic University 
Washington, D.C.; “Christ the Unillier of Mankind,” George 
Dana Boardman, D.D., Philadelphia, Penn. 

This program will receive several important additions 
and be subject to minor changes. 








—. 
THE SEASIDE BIBLE CONFERENCE. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Tue Sixth Annutl Inter-Denominational Seaside Bible 
Conference was opened in Educational Hall, Asbury Park, 
N. J., on the eleventh day of August and continued in ses- 
sion for ten days. This Conference has for its platform— 
The Bible is the Word of Gol. [ts object to promote 
prayerful, critical and exegetical study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and to bear testimony to their divine authority, 
their inspiration and inerrancy. This year a large part of 
the work of the Conference was directed especially against 
the assaults of destructive criticism upon the integrity of 
God’s Word. A special feature was the early morning 
prayer-nieetings held each day of the Conference, begin- 
ning with the second day, at 6:30 A.M., under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. D. M. Stearns, of Germantown, Penn. 
ney were seasons of great spiritual benefit and power, 

The work of the Conference was done in three daily ses- 


Is 


sions. ‘The forenoons and evenings of erch week-day were 
devoted to the delivery of the more elaborate addresses, 
while for an hour and a half each afternoon Bible readings 
The question drawer, also, proved to be a 
very interesting and profitable feature. The following is 
an ‘outline of the work done by prominent scholars and 
Bible students before the Conference : 

Prof. Howard Osgood, D.D, of Rochester Theological 


were the order. 





St. Petersburg, Russia; ** Man in the Light of Science and of Re- 





Seminary, delivered an address on ‘‘ Learned Doubt and 
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the Living Word.” He also gave a very complete and in- 
structive stereopticon exhibition of some of the oldest 
monuments and inscriptions, hieroglyphic and cuneiform, 
recently discovered in Egypt and Babylon, proving clearly 
the existence of a very high order of civilization in and be- 
fore the days of Moses, an age frequently held to be semi- 
barbarous. Prof. William H. Green, D.D., of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, presented two papers, one on “ The 
Unity of the Pentateuch,” the other on ‘‘ The Mosaic Au 
thorship of the Pentateuch. The ‘‘ Book of Job” and 
“The Messianic Prophecies” were treated of by Prof. W. 
G. Moorehead, D.D., of the United Presbyterian Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Xenia, O. Dr. James H. Brooks, of St. 
Louis, presented the testimony of Scripture to “ The 
Unity of the Prophecy of “Isaiah,” and in another lecture, 
that to ‘‘Its own Inspiration and Infallibility.’”?’ Talbot 
W. Chambers, D.D., of New York City, an acknowledged 
authority on the subject, gave two addresses on the 
Psalms. The “ Precious tho Little Book of Esther,’ was 
presented by B. B. Tyler, D.D., of New York City. The 
grounds for our belief in the Gospel records were pre- 
sented in two papers by Prof. E. F. Stroeter, of the Univer 
sity of Denver, Col. Prof. J. M. Stifler, D.D., of Crozer 
Theological Seminary, spoke on Acts and on The Epistles 
of John. President Henry G. Weston, D.D., of the same 
institution, discoursed on ‘“‘ The Earlier Catholic Epistles,” 
W. Dinwiddie, D.D., of Charlottesville, Va., gave addresses 
on “ The Epistles to the Thessalonians,” 

The management of the Conference was in the hands 
of Dr. L. W. Munhall, the well-known evangelist, who 
also occupied one evening with a discourse on “ The 
Bible, as the Book of Books.”” Arthur T. Pierson, D.D., 
and A. J. Gordon, D.D., spent a few days with the 
Conference and presented especially ‘* World-wide Evan 
gelism” and “The Plan of the Ages.” Thetwo Sundays 
included inthe session of the Conference were great feast 
days. On the first Dr. Pierson and Dr. Gordon spoke to 
large audiences. On the last, the closing day, there was a 
sermon by Dr. Brookes in the morning, one by the Rey, D. 
M. Stearns in the afternoon ; a beach meeting, attended by 
not less than ten thousand persous was addressed by Dr. 
Muphall at6:30 P.M, and at the jubilee meeting, held at 7:30 
p.M., four of the teachers present gave short addresses, in 
the line of testimony for blessings received from this 
Conference. It was announced that the next Conference 


would be held, D. V., at thesame place, Educational Hall, 


during the last ten daysof July, 1894. 
_— 


A NEGRO CHAUTAUQUA. 





BY NATHAN B. YOUNG, 

“SOMETHING New, Something Needed.” This was the 
heading of a notice which went the rounds of well-nigh 
all of the Negro periodicals of the United States during 
the months of June and July. It invitation 
extended to all Negro preachers, teachers, heads of fami 
lies, and others to come to Tuskegee, and spend the first 
two weeks in August in an ‘‘ Assembly” for the purpose 
of discussing and of hearing discussed subjects pertain- 
ing to their economical, intellectual and moral welfare. 
In fact, they were invited to a Chautauqua, entitled “The 
Tuskegee Summer Assembly,” thus named by its founder, 
Booker T. Washington, principal and founder of the Tus 
kegee Normal and Industrial Institute, a man who is ever 
on the alert looking out for the educational interests of 
the Negro. 

Its object is to afford a restful and, at the same time, a 
beneficial vacation for those who need such a vacation, but 
are unable to go North to such gatherings, and are not 
wanted in the Southern Chautauquas held by white people 
for white people. Fora very small fee (33 per week) they 
are given “bed and board,” lectures 
ments, 

The sessions were held in Phelps Hall, a commodious 
building, built in semi-hotel style, surrounded by a wide 
veranda, having neatly equipped dormitories, chapel, lec 
ture rooms and library—the gift of a New York lady for 
the Bible Training Department of the Institute. She had 
it in mind to bave this hall used for a kind of summer 
school, also, hence the plan for coolness as well as for con 
venience and comfort. 

It was not without a degree of hesitancy that this 
“Something New” (for Negroes) was undertaken this, 
the World’s Fair summer; but, after no little delibera 
tion, it was decided to Jaunch the venture even in the face 
of hard times and the ** White City.” Accordingly, it was 
quite generally advertised. Work was outlined and lee- 
turers secured along three lines, or departments, as fol- 
lows: . 


was an 


and social amuse 


1. Theology, embracing the subjects, ‘“‘The Organic 
Unity of the Bible”; “ Which is Preferable, Manuscript 
or Extempore Preaching’; * Pastoral Theology, its Place, 
ina Minister’s Work”; “ Relations between Morality and 
Religion”; ‘Mutual Relations of Church, School and 
Home”; “In What Way can the Church best Help the 
Present Condition of the Masses’’? **The Minister as a 
Man and a Citizen”; “The Financesof the Church, and 
how best Managed ”’; ‘“‘ Home Reading and Study for the 
Minister ’’; ‘‘Co-operation among the Churches in Chris 
tian Work.” : 

2. Domestic Economy discussed under the topies, 
“Housekeeping,” ‘‘ Purchasing,” ‘ Training for Domes- 
tic Life,” “Health,” ‘ Bread-cooking,” ‘ Harmony in 
Dress,” ‘* Ventilation,” *‘ Domestic Economy,” ** Extremes 
in Dress,” *‘ Facts and Fancies Regarding the Sick-room,”’ 
“ The Cause of the High Death Rate of the Negro,” espe- 
cially in cities. 

3. Pedagogy as follows: “Nature Study,” “ Language 
Study,” “Reading,” “Classes in Primary Methods in 
Reading and Number work,” “ Physical Culture,”’ 
“Grammar and Composition,” “Literature,” ‘ Mathe- 
matics,” *‘ History,” “ Kindergarten for the Home,” * The 
Negro in Literature.” 





These subjects were ably and enthusiastically discussed 
by the Assembly under the lead of chosen speakers, the 
chief of whom were the Rev. J. S. Jackson, pastor of the 
Congregational Church, at Montgomery, Ala., an alumnus 
of the Talladega and Oberlin Theological Seminaries ; 
the Rev. R. M. Cheeks, the pastor of the A. M. Kk. Church 
at Montgomery, and head of the A. M. FE, Tract Society ; 
Mrs. 8. S. H. Washington (Josephine Turpine), of Mobile, 
Ala., an alumna of Howard University, Washington, D. C., 
a woman who has won through her pen no little celebrity 
in the Negro press ; the Rev. L. J. Greene, an alumrus anda 
teacher of Selma University. Mrs. Booker T. Washington, 
Mrs. Warren Logan, H. T. Dillon, M. D., Messrs. Booker 
Tl. Washington, J. D. McCall and R. H. Hamilton, of the 
Tuskegee Normal School. The Rev. FE. J. Penney,of Atlanta 
University and Andover Theological Seminary, presided 
over the sessions with ease and felicity. 

The general financial stringency and the newness of the 
venture prevented the expectation as to attendance from 
running too high, altho the meeting was widely adver- 
tised. However, it was a good meeting for about seventy- 
five or a hundred persons, from abroad and the immediate 
vicinity, attended all ora part of the sessions. As a first 
meeting of a new project, in view of the circumstances, 
it may be pronounced a complete success, af 

Truly, such a gatheriog is “‘something new”; for, if the 
writer is not mistaken, it is the first attempt at a Chau- 
tauqua ever made by Negroes for Negroes. It is also 
“something needed,” because there are thousands of Ne- 
gro business and professional men, husbands and wives, 
who need a vacation, which will carry them to new scenes 
and new faces, and will also bring an intellectual uplift 
with rest of body, To these heretofore no such opportuni 
nities have been opened—certainly none this side of ‘* Ma- 
son and Dixon’s Line.” The Negro truly needs Chautau- 
quas not only, but also university extension lecture bu- 
reaus, covering scholastic subjects not so much as sub- 
jects pertaining to his own welfare. Why should he not 
—indeed, why can he not supply these needs himself? He 
should. He can, The problem has been demonstrated 
this summer by Principal Washington and the A. M. EK. 
Church. By Mr. Washington in the Assembly just  ad- 
journed; by the A. M. EF Church in the Institutes recently 
held in Atlanta, Ga, and Birmingham, Ala. 

The last hour of the Assembly took a rather unexpected 
but interesting turn in the form of a general discussion of 
the advisability of having a museum located somewhere in 
the South in which relics of the Negro in America—of the 
Negro as a slave and as a freeman—could be placed, illus- 
trating his development. Doubtless a very interesting and 
instructive (to the present and coming generations) col- 
lection can thus be made. The Negro can afford to for- 
yet the past no more than he can to grumble about the 
present. Nathan B. Young was appointed to take charge 
of the matter. He hopes to get it fairly underway ere the 
Assembly of 1894 convenes. Also, growing out of the dis- 
cussion of the alarmingly high death rate of the Negro in 
cities, Mrs. 8.8. H. Washington, of Mobile, whose husband 
is a practicing physician in that city, was appointed to 
make wa special study of the subject and report results to 
next meeting. 

In the many speeches made and papers read,not one word 
of complaint was uttered. All was hope and good cheer. 
Norestive spirit cropped out. All eyes were turned in- 
ward first, then outward ; not one glance backward to past 
ills or present woes. No calamity-howlers were present. 
The Negro’s condition morally, intellectually and) finan- 
cially was the theme of the entire meeting. Mutual and 
individual improvement was the watchword. In a word, 
it was anassembly of quiet, thinking, intelligent Negro 
men and women. ‘There was a calm, dispassionate study 
and discussion of those virtues which exalt a people by 
building them up in every good work and grace. May this 
meeting be a prophecy of many similar gatherings, both 
here and elsewhere ; for surely they would be a power for 
much good to the Negroes and, therefore, to the United 
States, 


TUSKEGEE, ALA, 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 





Tuk Christian people of Colorado have come strongly 
to the front in the financial disaster, the ladies of the Pres 
byterian and other churches organizing to assist young 
women who have lost their positions in stores, oflices, ete. 


.... Another instance of courtesy from Protestant pastors 
to the Roman Catholics has occurred at’ Harrison, N.J., 
where the pastor of the Kuox Presbyterian Clrurch offered 
that church to Father Kernan for the use of his newly or- 
ganized congregation, until they could arrange for their 
own building. ‘The offer was declined, as other plans had 
already been made, 


--+.Berlin is not the only great Protestant capital in 
Kurope that sorely needs new churches. In Christiania, In 
Norway, there is an average popuiation of 13,000 for each 
church, and in Copenhagen an average of 26,000; or, in 
cluding the suburbs of Fredericksborg, even of 28,000. 
Should Copenhagen be supplied with churches only as well 
as Christiania is, the number of parishes would have to be 
increased from thirteen to twenty-eight. 


....The general minutes of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, for 1892, show that there are in the Church 
1,305,715 members, aninerease of 30,153, 
traveling preachers—343 were admitted on trial during 
the year. The number of infant baptisms has grown in 
pace with the Church, having reached last year 33,749 with 
60,304 adult baptisms. ‘The number of children in Sunday- 
schools was 754,223. 


There are 5,368 


..--The discussions in the Free Church of Scotland over 
the Declaratory Act have resulted in the formation of a 
presbytery with three members and two licentiates, who 
claim the title of the Free Church Presbytery of Scotland. 





Two of the members have been cited before their presby- 
teries, but have refused to appear. In each case the pres- 
bytery, on meeting, found the church closed against them, 
The whole matter is referred to the Free Church Commis- 
sion still in session in Edinburgh. 


...The Popular League for Sunday Rest in France re- 
cently completed its third year. It is energetically agitat- 
ing the subject through meetings and the spread of 
literature. Its membership is being rapidly recruited from 
all classes of society, and it can point to substantial re- 
sults, since immense concerns in Paris, as the Louvre, Bon 
Marché, Printemps, and others, are now closed all day on 
Sunday. The Louvre addressed 10,000 inquiries to its pa- 
trons, and 9,400 responded favoring Sunday closing. 


...Mgr. Satolli’s visit in New York ended August 21st, 
and his departure was the signal for a renewal of attacks 
upon him, especially in connection with his relations with 
Dr. McGlynn, Father Ducey and Dr. Burtsell. From this 
city he went to Cincinnati, where he was welcomed by a 
large body of citizens headed by Archbishop Elder. In 
response to an address he urged them to be true to America 
and conform their Catholicism to the spirit of liberty. It is 
stated that the Pope has sent another letter to Archbishop 
Satolli, warmly approving of his course. 


....At the eleventh annual conference of the Wesleyan 
Methcdist South African Church, recently held, it appears 
that during the past ten years the number of adherents 
has increased by fifty per cent., being now 58,998, including 
36,367 full members, 15,219 on trial, and 7,412 in junior 
classes, The increase during the past year bas been 6,689, 
the largest ever reported in any one year. The grant from 
the missionary society will soon cease, having already been 
reduced from 365,000 to $50,000. The income of the South 
Africa Missionary Society 1s now over $25,000, half of it be- 
ing contributed by the natives. 


....Some little time since a very earnest invitation was 
sent to Messrs. Moody and Sankey to conduct a mission in 
London next winter. The paper was signed by 702 clergy 
and ministers and 553 laymen. After a careful considera- 
tion Mr. Moody has replied declining the invitation. He 
vives as his specific reasons the special evangelistic efforts 
he is makipg in Chicago, and the feeling that the work for 
him at home has claims upon more of his presence and 
attention, especially in view of his two years’ absence in 
Europe. He, however, expresses the hope that it may be 
possible to spend the winter of 1894-95 in London. 


....[t is reported from London that a Scotch deputation 
in favor of the disestablishment of the Church in Scotland 
called upon Mr. Gladstone recently and presented an ad- 
dress setting forth their opinions in regard to disestablish- 
ment. Mr. Gladstone replied that he believed their object 
a noble one, and they had his heartiest wishes for success 
init. He believed that if disestablishment was brought 
about in Scotland it would greatly benefit the Church in 
that country. He could give no assurance, however, that 
the Government would take definite action in the matter, 
but it would do everything to help the movement. to the 
speediest and best conclusion. 


.... The publication of the statistics of both the Northern 
and Southern Presbyterian Churches, shows that their 
united strength is 34 synods, 293 presbyteries, 7,780 minis- 
ters, 33,888 elders, 9,044 churches, 1,043,635 communicants, 
and a total of contributions amounting to $16,859,891. A 
comparison of the statistics shows that the number of min- 
isters in proportion tothe communicants is about the same 
in the two Churches, tho in the South it is somewhat larger 
than in the North; on the contrary, the number of addi- 
tions by examination is proportionately greater at the 
North than at the South; so also the membership of the 
Sabbath-schools. 


..Cardinal Gibbons’s silver Jubilee occurred August 
I6th, but the ceremonies attendant have been posponed 
until October. It was at first intended to present the 
Cardinal with a handsome purse, but hearing of the plan he 
at once gave notice that he would accept no gift of money. 
The Cardinal was born in Baltimore on June 23d, 1834, 
ordained a priest in 1861, consecrated Bishop of Adrami- 
tiyum in partibus infideliimn and Vicar Apostolic of 
North Carlina in 1868, was installed Bishop of Richmond 
in IS72 and Archbishop at the Cathedral in 1878. In 1887 
he received the red hat of the Cardinalate from Pope Leo 
XIII. 


..--In view of the very serious charges of poisoning and 
gross immorality in certain convents in England, recently 
made public by an escaped nun, a committee is said to have 
been nominated on behalf of the Roman Catholics and 
Protestants to make a thorough investigation. Among 
the members of the committee are Cardinal Vaughan, the 
Duke of Norfolk, Mr. Justice Mathew, Lord Clifford and 
others on the Roman Catholic side, while the Protestants 
are represented by Colonel Sandys, Colonel P. Cartaret 
Hill, Mr. A. H. Guinness and others. Miss Golding has 
given the names of ten convents against which she makes 
these charges, 


..-The Rev. John B. Dales, D.D., pastor of the Second 
United Presbyterian Church, in Philadelphia, died last 
week suddenly at Chautauqua, at the age of seventy-eight 
years. Dr. Dales was one of the most prominent members 
of the United Presbyterian Church and thoroughly identi- 
fied with every portion of its work. His special depart- 
ment, however, was that of foreign missions, and he had 
been corresponding secretary of the Board from the time 
of its organization in 1859. He was also an officer of the 
Pennsylvania Sabbath Association, President of the Penn- 
sylvania Bible Society, and well known in every depart- 
ment of Church work. 

---.The Bible Christian Conference, held recently in Eag- 
land, showed a membership of 32,335, an increase during 
the year of 1,101; of Sunday-school scholars, 55,264, au i2- 
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crease of 1,581. There are 858 chapels, 1,880 local preachers, 
and 278 ministers working under the Conference. There 
has been a steady purpose to increase the grade of ministe- 
rial ability, with the result that during the past year two- 
thirds of the candidates have been rejected. A discussion 
on the itinerant term shows that the time limit of pastor- 
ates is doomed, and that soon the Conference must allow 
reappointments to take place year after year during any 
number that ministers and their people desire that they 
should continue. 


.... The Cumberland Presbyterian Church in this coun- 
try has been agitated considerably over the proposition to 
change its name. Inthe newer sections of the country, 
especially in the West, there has arisen quite a feeling 
that the term Cumberland was not satisfactory in that it 
was purely local in its character and not distinctive of 
doctrine. The St. Louis Observer commenced the agita- 
tion and there has been considerable discussion. The 
Cumberland Presbyterian has opposed it, claiming that 
to change the name would prove an injury rather than an 
advantage, that it was as distinctive a name as many 
others, and that to set it aside for any other, such as the 
Free Presbyterian, the Liberal Presbyterian, the Presby- 
terian Revised Staudar¢, etc., would be to lose the bistor- 
ical copnection with the founding of the denomination, 
and thus prove to be more of a detriment than an advan- 
tage. 


....On the right bank of the river Richelieu, about forty- 
five miles northeast of Montreal, is the town of Sorel, the 
population of which—about 5,000—is very largely made 
up of Roman Catholic French Canadians. Last May some 
Baptist missionaries commenced mission work in the place 
which resulted in the conversion of nine persons—four 
men and five women, who were baptized in July. That 
seemed to stir the hostility of the priests, and a series of 
persecutions was commenced, with the hope of driving the 
missionaries and their converts out of the place. The 
lutest move has been the prosecution of one of the latter 
for disturbing the peace by causing useless and illegal dis- 
cussions on religious subjects. The fact seems to be that 
the mob would follow this man around, force a question 
upon him, refuse to allow him to withdraw, and then pur- 
sue him with every kind of opprobrium. Raids are made, 
too, upon the houses and gardens of the converts. The ac- 
cused man could get no lawyer to defend him, and in gen- 
eral the public authorities seem to be at the beck of the 
priests. Meanwhile the meetings in the hall continue to 
be very fully attended and interest in the evangelical work 
is increasing. 


...-Mr. Moody has issued an appeal for assistance in his 
work in Chicago in connection with the World’s Fair, 
especially for the Bible Institute providing for training 
students in methods of Christian work. He calls attention 
to the great need in the cities, towns and country districts 
which are beyond the reach of the pulpits. The regular 
ministry, he says, tho able and willing, are inadequate to 
the work, and he is persuaded that the time has come 
“when a host of earnest spirit-baptized men and women 
must be thrust out into the field whose chief qualifications 
for the work are a knowledge and heart experience of the 
Word of God, a burning love for Christ and fellowmen and 
the induement of power from on high.” He says that 
letters of application are constantly pouring in upon him 
from all sections for such workers. It is the object of the 
Chicago Bible Institute to provide them. It also serves as 
a testing place where students can satisfy themselves and 
others of their fitness for the calling. ‘The rates for tuition 
and Board, $150, have been put as low as possible, far below 
the real cost. ‘he addition of two stories to the men’s de- 
partment doubles the capacity of the institute, and yet 
there is not room for all that come. Help is earnestly 
besought from Christian people for the furtherance of this 
work, not only in gifts for the immediate assistance of 
students, but also for an endowment fund. Gifts may be 
sent to F. G. Ensign, 143 LiuSalle Street, Room 73, Chicago, 


...The relations between the Church authorities and 
the liberal theological faculties in some of the German 
universities have been strained for years just in proportion 
as the conservatism of any particular district recognizes 
in the advanced positions taken at the universities a dan- 
ger to the faith and welfare of the churches Au open 
warfare between these elements has now broken out in 
Hesse. The three General Superintendents of that duchy, 
residing in Cassel, have published a manifesto against the 
teachings of the theological faculty at the territorial Uni- 
versity of Marburg, especially against Professors Hermann 
and Achelis, two leading representatives of the new 
Ritschl school of theology, warning young men against 
attending their lectures and imbibing their views, stating 
that these men teach a different Christ and a different 
Gospel than the Christ and the Gospel of the Scriptures 
and the Confessions. Both the Marburg theological fac- 
ulty and the General Superintendents are appointees of 
the same Government. Naturally, the matter has aroused 
4 bitter controversy, aud the end is not yet. This declara- 
tion of war on the liberal theology of Marburg has met 
With favor in the ranks of the ministry, and the Superin- 
tendents have received warm encouragement from all cor- 
ners of the land, The principles involved are by friend and 
foe recognized as of the greatest importance for the life of 
the Evangelical Church aud Protestant Christianity ; both 
conservative and liberal are on the qui vive as to what the 
outcome of the matter will be. 


....The Ecclesiastical Peace Conference assembled in 
Chicago August 16th, and was called to order by Dr. W. 
A. Campbell. The opening prayer was made by Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Roberts of the Presbyterian Church. Dr, John 
H. Elliott, of the Episcopal Church, Washington, D. C., 
Was chosen president, and Dr. J. W. Heidt, of the North 
Georgia Conference of the Methodist Kgiscopal Church, 
South, was chosen secretary. <A petition, drawn up by one 
of the religious bodies and sent to others for their concur- 





rence was presented. It called especial attention to the 
great strain upon the Christian nations by the existence 
of heavy armaments, and expressed encouragement 
at the result of the recent efforts for arbitration. 
The petition is signed by the following bodies, aside 
from some whose papers had not come in, but which 
it was said had already signified their acceptance; 
Southern Baptist Convention of United States; General 
Ccnvention of the Protestant Episcopal Church of United 
States ; General Council of the Reformed Episcopal Church ; 
the Society of Friends of Great Britain, of Ireland, the 
Yearly Meetings of North Carolina, and of Baltimore, and 
the Philanthropic Union of the Religious Society of 
Friends ; German Evangelical Syned of North America; 
General Council of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
North America; Evangelical Lutheran Synod of South 
Carolina; the following conferences of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church—Michigan, Florida, South Carolina, 
North Georgia; the General Assemblies of the Presbyterian 
Church in United States of America (Northern), of the Pres- 
byterian Church in United States (Southern), and of the 
United Presbyterian Church ; Reformed (Dutch) Church in 
America ; American Universalist Church. Earnest speeches 
were made by a number of persons, including Benjamin 
I’. Trueblood, of Boston, Secretary of the American Peace 
Society; Dr, J. Muller of Upsala, Sweden; the Rev. W. 
Kvans Darby, LL.D., Secretary of the Peace Society, Lon- 
don, and others. A finance committee was appointed to 
secure funds needed for the work of the executive commit- 
tee, including Dr. John Hall, of New York; Dr. W. H. 
Roberts, of Philadelphia ; John 8S. Kennedy, of New York ; 
George W. Childs,of Philadelphia, and Col. KE. W. Cole, of 
Nashville, and others. 


....Both Saxony and Wiirtemberg have recently pub- 
lished new religious statistics. In the former country, 
altho it is governed by a Roman Catholic king, the Lu- 
therans constitute the overwhelming majority—namely, 
97.80 per cent. They number 3,337,850, while the Roman 
Catholics report. only 128,509, the Apostolic Catholics 3,074, 
the Reformed 12,024, the German Catholics 1,421, the Greek 
Catholics 602, the Anglican Church 1180, the Israelites 
9,368, the Dissenters 2,289 Since 1840 the Roman Catholic 
contingent has increased from 1.76 per cent. to 1.82 per 
cent. ; but this growth is owing to immigration from Aus- 
tria attracted by the industries of Saxony. This kingdom 
is still, as it has been for many decades, the most pro- 
nounced Protestant country in Central Kurope, equaling 
in this regard the three Scandinavian countries in the 
north—Denmark, Sweden and Norway. The days when 
the religion of the ruler determined that of his people are 
over, and the fact that the Saxon royal house has for more 
than a hundred and fifty years been Roman Catholic, 
has seemingly not affected the religious status of that 
country a particle. The same is true of Baden, where 
a Protestant house has, since the Reformation, been 
at the head of a State in which the Catholic Church 
is largely in the majority. Accordingly, too, little is 
to be feared in this direction, when, as now seems proba- 
ble, at the death of the present King of Wiirtemberg the 
Catholic line will ascend the throne of that country, which 
now reports 1,406,648 Protestants and 609,594 Roman Cath- 
lics. Wiirttemberg, with its deeply religious population, 
has been the most productive field for religious dissent in 
all Protestant Germany. The great homilist, Professor 
Palmer, of Tiibingen, during his lifetime, was accustomed 
to deliver an especial course of lectures on the ‘Sects and 
Sectarians of Wiirtemberg.” The census reports only 
7,451 “‘other Christians,” but these are divided among 
some fifteen or eighteen sects and sectlets. Of Israelites 
there are 12,639, and the adherents of other religions num- 
ber 190. This makes a total population of 2,036,522. Dur- 
ing the past year there were added 1:22 the Protestant 
State Church, namely, 47 from the Roman Catholic, 64 
from the dissenters, and 11 from Judaism. On the other 
hand left the Protestaut Church, 34 to the Roman 
Catholics and 191 to the dissenters. 


to 
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Missions. 


MORAVIAN MISSIONARY WORK ON THE 
MOSQUITO COAST. 


BY COURTENAY DE KALB. 

SINCE the year 1848 missionaries of the United Brethren, 
or Moravian, Church, have been zealously laboring among 
the Indians and mixed races of the Mosquito Coast. They 
have done their work well, perha;s as well as any men in 
the world could have done it, and yet this solemn fact re- 
mains that in no portion of the world can be found a people 
who, as a whole, are so utterly sunken in moral depravity 
as the inhabitants of this very Mosquito Coast. The mis- 
sionaries who entered this region found themselves embar- 
rassed by the fact that the people were already familiar 
with Christianity, and believed that they were prac 
ticing its tenets. But, unfortunately, they had learned 
their doctrines from pirates, had been taught to pray 
by pirates, had become familiar with the  sacra- 
ments through pirates, and at the same time they had 
been’ encouraged in the pursuit of every vice by these 
strange, inconceivable, religious reprobates. The old-time 
buccaneer who named the Caribbean and the Gulf was a 
curious creature, turning his ship into a church on Sun 
days, gathering his cut-throat crew about him for daily 
morning and evening prayers, devoutly kneeling and im- 
ploring tie aid of Almighty God before entering into the 
bloody contest for a prize. These religious pirates had ac 
quired a conception of God not unlike that of Moslems for 
the Allah who is sure to save if only that sacred word be 
upon the lips of even the darkest sinner. 

Such were the first white men who came to influence the 
Mosquito race. Rapine, theft and murder were their 
trade, and in the art of these they trained the simple In- 





dians. They taught them the English language also; for 
the most of these buccaneers were Englishmen. All this 
occurred in the seventeenth century. In tie year 1688 the 
famous floating Republic of the Buccaneers was broken 
up. But the Mosquitos had by this time become faithful 
allies of Great Britain, and the English were not slow to 
avail themselves of the opportunity of securing, through 
the friendship of this tribe, a footing on the mainland, 
whence they could imperil the power of Spain. Connec- 
tion with these people was maintained chiefly through the 
agency of traders, mostly an abandoned set of men, only a 
grade better than the pirates themselves. The almost 
ceaseless European wars enabled many of them to be al- 
ways provided with letters of marque, constituting them 
privateersmen, otherwise licensed pirates. They, toc, were 
religious ; professors of Christianity, not averse to baptiz- 
ing children for a compensation, and quite as given to the 
establishment of harems as were the buccaneers. So it 
happened that the poor Mosquitos, through no fault of 
theirs, became singularly confused in matters of Chris- 
tian precept and practice. These enterprising pirates 
and traders, who undertook to combine with their pro- 
fession that of the missionary also, were very tolerant 
in the matter of creeds, and suffered the introduction of 
the aboriginal belief in sukias, or witch doctors, along with 
other heathen notions, into the buccaneering Christianity, 
which had come to curse the Mosquito Coast, and cursed, 
indeed, it has been. Altho the English held possession of 
the country for so long a period, no attempt at a reforma- 
tion of the people was ever made. 

At last the exigencies of politics resulted in the relin- 
quishment of the Mosquito Coast by England, and its con- 
version into a practically independent government under 
the nominal sovereignty of Nicaragua, This transpired in 
1860, twelve years after the commencement of the Mora- 
vian missions. The missionary work had been undertaken 
by authority of the General Synod of the Moravian Church 
at Hernnhut, upon the recommendation of Prince Schin- 
burg Valdenbury, whose interest in the condition of these 
misguided people had been awakened by the able report of 
a colonization Commission sent out’ by the Prussian Gov- 
ernment in 1845, The Moravians had already established 
important mission stations in the West Indies, having be- 
fun as early as 1732 in St. Thomas, and having carried on 
successful work from the year 1754 in Jamaica. The lan- 
guage of the Mosquito Coast being English, the work there 
was started under the guidance of experienced missionaries 
from Jamaica, The difliculties in Mosquito, however, were 
of an eotirely different sort. Had there been merely ig- 
norance and superstition to overcome, as was the case in 
Jamaica, progress would have been rapid. But here was a 
race perfectly willing to enter the fold of any Church, yet 
utterly unconscious that the profession of Christianity in- 
volved the slightest moral responsibility; and it proved an 
almost hopeless task to eradicate the notion, inherited 
through so many generations, that Christianity was not 
iucompatible with the freest license to every passion. On 
this account there was a serious risk incurred with the 
admission into the Church of any adults. The Mosquito 
Indian is ever ready to make the fairest promises, but in- 
tegrity is not in him. If he ever possessed it, his long 
intercourse with pirates and unprincipled traders has ef- 
fectually rooted it out of his nature; he has been schooled 
for centuries by the most corrupt examples, so that deceit 
and falsehood cannot easily be made to appear as sinful to 
him. It would seem that the earlier missionaries over- 
looked these things; they were too much encouraged by 
the ready acceptance given by the natives to the Gospel 
which they preached. 

It is an interesting circumstance that while the profession 
of Christianity amounts to almost nothing in the daily 
lives of the Mosquito Indians and the mixed races, the 
Rama Indians, who have likewise been under the tutorage 
of the Moravian missionaries, are quite generally good, 
consistent Christians. These Indians are a small tribe 
inhabiting an islanda short distance below Bluetields, who 
have always lived apart, and have thus escaped the degrad- 
ing influences to which the other natives of the Mosquito 
Coast have been subjected. 

But it would be far from the truth to assume that the 
labors of these Moravian missionaries have been wanting 
in benefits. While itis true that vice is not deemed dis- 
creditable by the Mosquitos, and that conjugal fidelity is 
practically yuknown, the influence of these godly men has 
hed a marked effect, and the future is bright with promise 
of better things. In the first place these benighted people 
had never received the Gospel ; bad never received a ray of 
inspiration from the Bible. They were merely familiar 
with some of the outward forms of religious worship. Al- 
tho nearly all could speak some English, their native 
tongue was a far better medium for reaching their under- 
standings. Accordingly the Moravians made a careful 
study of the Mosquito language, and have translated a 
large part of the New Testament into this idiom, so that 
now these people can read and hear the words of hope and 
life clothed in a form more readily comprehensible. For 
this work the missionaries are deserving of the highest 
praise, for the use of this language cannot endure for 
more than one or two generations on the Mosquito Coast. 
This they must have foreseen, and by their own labors 
they are fast supplanting the native dialect by a thorough 
knowledge of English. 

With eminent practicality they have undertaken to ex- 
tend the advantages of the common school to every set- 
tlement on the Coast. They have not yet ac! ually reached 
every settlement, owing to a want of means and of work- 
ers; but the extent to which they have gone is shown by 
the fact that the regular attendance at their present 
schools numbers 550 children, while the total population of 
the Mosquito Coast does not exceed 7,500. In this work 
they are acting in concert with the local government, 
which, having no funds of its own for the purpose, is en- 
tirely willing to turn the school system over to the care of 
the missionaries. It further aids them by means of a law 


rendering attendance at schools compulsory, where schcols 
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are within reach, and inflicting penalties upon parents 
who willingly absent their children. This has the effect 
of giving the people at large great respect for education, 
and the parents regard the knowledge acquired by the lit- 
tle ones as having a genuine’ value. Through this means 
the foundation is being laid for a moral regeneration of 
the whole people. With a little more money, and a few 
more workers it would be possible to obliterate illiteracy 
on the Coast within the next two yeperations at least. In 
fact, it will have been nearly accomplished without addi- 
tional aid, judging by the results which have attended 
this work up to the present time— a most brilliant and 
creditable performance ! 

Through all their other hardships the missionaries have 
had to contend against the further disability of being Ger- 
mans, necessitating their acquisition of both the English 
and Mosquito languages before they could render any 
service in the cause. Could they receive assistance from 
English-speaking recruits from the Moravians of the 
United States, their work would prosper at a phenomenal 
rate. The climate of the Mosquito Coast is another serious 
difficulty. Like all low-lying tropic lands it is malarial, 
and ureat care is needed to preserve one’s health. Fortu 
nately that deadly fever which is the bane of Panama, 
cutting one off in asingle night, is not here present, But 
malarial fever is dangerous under any circumstances, and 
caution is necessary. In this respect the missionaries are 
deserving of censure. They and their wives take long 
journeys on foot and in open dories, without protection of 
any sort from the elements, trusting in Providence, seem- 
ingly forgetful that it is no virtue, nor any sort of heroism, 
to disobey the laws of health, even in the discharge of 
Christian duties,save under exceptional circumstances, 
Thus many lives have been ruthlessly sacrificed, and the 
poor wives of these missionaries have been the chief vie 


tims. Nearly all of these men have been married twice, 
some three times, and the desolate, marshy ceme 
teries of Mosquitia bear solemn testimony to the 


had 
yearning toaid the cause of Christ. 


been fullof hope and 
It isa strange way 
they have, when one of these men has been bereaved of his 


loss of sweet virl lives, which 


helpmeet, of sending notice of the fact to Germany and ask 
ing if another cannot be sent to take her place; and when 
she comes,the pair are introduced, the marriage ceremony is 
performed, and the poor creature plunges into this life of 
hardship, deprived of almost every comfort of civilization, 
with no medical aid obtainable should she be ill, destined 
to die if she have not the physical strength to survive the 
affliction. One cannot but wonder why men, whose lives 


are devoted to these people, should nov rather seck wives 
from among the native girks trained in their schools, who 
are already inured to the climate and the deprivations of 
Mosquitian existence. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle in the way of missionary 
work here at present is the terrible abuse of liquor, which 
For two centuries this Coast has 


been veritably steeped in rum. 


is common to all classes, 
It has enervated and de 
beyond conception. How far 
this may overbalance the good which is hoped for from 
education is hard to conjecture. 
not stop it, but law may do so. 
stituted an Indian 


graded the people almost 


Kducation will certainly 
Whenthe Coast was con 
Reservation under Nicaraguan sover 
eignty the local authorities limited the sale of liquors to 
the single town of Bluefields. made 
to the power of the merchants. Little by little further con- 
cessions were made to the greed of Mammon, until now all 
restrictions are removed But the wiser men among both offi 
cials and citizens deplore the fearful results, and if astrong 
effort were made 


This concession was 


the old restrictions could) undoubtedly 
The increase of production, resulting from 


forced sobriety, would so improve the commercial condi- 


be reimposed. 


tion as to recompense the merchants many times for the 
loss of the liquor traffic. The Indian cannot drink in 
moderation. He perseveres to the end of senseless in- 
toxication, He labors only to get liquor for another de- 
bauch. He can and does subsist upon the poorest fare 
turtles, plantains and cassava—so that his one desire, his 
one aim in life, is to procure this flery draught. Certainly 
it would seem that this burning passion for drink must be 
cured before he can feel those other desires of a natural ex- 
istence which will render him amenable to the softening 
and elevating influences of a Christian civilization. Here 
is a serious problem for the missionaries ; and they will do 
well if they solve it as satisfactorily as they have begun to 
undermive other inherited tendencies to evil in this people 
through their system of Common schools. 


IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON. 


Biblical Research. 


IN the volume of special researches published by ten 
friends and pupils of Professor Weizsiicker as “ Theology 
ische Abhandlungen,” on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday, there are several that appeal to the special inter- 
est of the Bible student. One of by Professor 
Schiirer, on the prophetess Jezebel in Thyatira, in Rev. 
2:20,in whom the author recognizes the Chaldee Sibyl to 
whom a shrine was erected at that place. An inseription 
found at Thyatira, probably from the time of Trajan, 
makes mention of a Yuwsadsov, which was the temple of 
the Chaldee Sibyl, known 
This identification is proposed 


these is 


Sambathe, or 


from other 
(1) because time 
and place speak fer it; (2) because the author of the Apoc- 
alypse at other places also refers to heathen things at the 
places where the congregations to whom he writesare situ- 
ated ; (3) because Sambathe was a Chaldee, i.e., an Orien- 
tal Sibyl. Schiirer thinks that the context shows that the 
Jezebel in question was not 


sources, 


in the congregation to whom 
these words were addressed, and that this combination 
cannot for that be called into question. Von 
Soden has a somewhat negative investigation of the ques- 
tion as to the extent of interest shown by the Apostolic 


reason 


confines himself to the Synoptic Gospels.~ Throughout, 
however, he concludes that this interest is rather small. It 
is least of all in reference to the historical Gospel contents 
in the letters of the New Testament. Neither Paul nor the 
authors of the other Epistles evince any special interest in 
the details of Christ’s life, with the exception of his death 
and resurrection. The references to the teachings of Christ 
in the Epistles are considerably greater ; but even in this 
case they are remarkably few, especially in the case of 
Paul. He discovers the influence of the Synoptic collec- 
tions of data in the Epistle to the Hebrews, in 1 Peter, 
Ephesians and Revelation, and still more in Acts, the Pas- 
toral Epistles and James, but only in a secondary man- 
ner. 


....In biblical exegesis, no subject is more prominent at 
present than the fundamental idea of the kingdom of God, 
Formerly when chiefly through the type of theology that pre- 
dominated biblical thought in the Reformation period, the 
writingsof Paulandof John were the chief sources drawn 
on for investigation, this idea was not pressed, as it is not 
brought out conspicuously by these writers. ‘The Pietistic 
school, chiefly as represented by Bengel, urged the matter ; 
and in recent years it has become the central theme of dog- 
matical discussion. Divergent views prevail. The objective 
view of biblical realism obtains in conservative circles, 
according to which the kingdom of God consists partly 
of the transcendental organism of divine realities, gifts of 
grace bestowed by God, partly of and the good things to 
be realized at the consummation of all things. Recently, 
however, chiefly through” the philosophical thought of 
Kant and Schleiermacher, the Kingdom of God is being 
regarded as an ethical idea chiefly or solely as the swmmum 
bonum in the ethical sense, the “good ”’ not in the sense of 
adivine gift, but as the development of the moral forces 
and powers of man. ‘The latter view is substantially the 
teaching of the new Ritschl school of theology, the neo- 
Kantian philosophy of religion. 


.... diilicher discusses anew the problem brought into 
prominence a year or so ago by Harnack, namely, the 
question whether the ancient Church as such used water 
instead of wine in the Lord’s Supper. He takes the golden 
mean between the extremes of Harnack and Zahn, the 
latter having denied the theses of the former practically 
in toto that water was 
actually used for wine in large seetions of the Church for 
certain special reasons and under peculiar circumstance, but 
that this custom never was general, and that the rule was 
to use wine, altho often mixed with water, 


Jiilicher seeks to demonstrate 


... Of great interest is the study of Grafe on the relation 
between the Pauline writings and the Wisdom of Solomon, 
The author gives Comparatively complete data on this 
vexed problem and reaches the conclusion that the coinci 
dences between the two are such that a literary dependence 
must be accepted. This is especially the case in three 
points, namely—the doctrine of predestination, the views 
taught in reference to the gentile world, and the teach- 
ings concerning the relation existing between soul and 
body as developed in 2 Cor, 5, 


.... Hiirwig, the successor of Ritschlin Géttingen, presents 
anew analysis of the First Mpistle of John, He sees in it 
a threefold repetition of the two fundamental thoughts of 
the Epistle, namely, (1) without walk in love, or love to 
brethren, there is no Communion with God; and (2) avoid 
those who deny that Jesus is the Christ. 





Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 10TH. 
PAUL AT ROME.—Acts 28; 20-31. 

GOLDEN 'TEXT.—I am not ‘ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ.—Rom. 1: 16. 

Novks.—Look up the intervening events, the escapeof the 
passengers to the shore, the incident of the viper, the healing 
of the ruler’s father, the sailing for Rome, touching at 
Syracuse and Rhegium,and landing at Puteoli, near Naples, 
where they were met by brethren, and by other brethren 
us they approached the city. At Rome Paul was put in 
custody, but not in prison, and was allowed to meet his 
friends. After three days he called the leading Jews to ex- 
plain his position, —* The hope of Isract.”’—Belief ina 
coming Messiah. ‘This was a peculiarly Jewish hope. 

We neither reecived letters from Judea,’’—Letters 
might have been sent and lost. There was no regular mail 
They say immediately after that 
the Christian sect is every where spoken against and they 
had, of course, heard of Paul, but say they had not lately 
received any specitl warning against him. —* Tuto his 
lodging.’ ———He could not goto their synayog, as he was a 
prisoner, probably still fastened to a soldier, bound with 
this chain.” “The kingdom of God.’—Which was 
the era of the Messiah Jesus Christ, and the advent of a 
spiritual religion, to be ended by Christ’s second coming. 

-* By hearing ye shall hear,” eve.—VThis quotation is 
from Is. 6: 9, 10, and was first used by Jesus, Matt. 13: 14; 
John 12: 40. This is a Hebrew idiom, and means, Ye shall 
indeed hear.————"* ctnd when he had said these words,” 
Vs. 20 is omitted by the best authorities. ——" He abod« 
fico whole years in his own hired dwelling.”—Ltis not easy 
to say why the story ends here. Apparently it: was writ- 
ten about this time, and before Paul’s death. It is prob- 
able that after these two years Paul was liberated, and 
Wrote the pastoral epistles, and did not suffer martyrdom 
until the reign of Nero. . 

Instruction,—Paul’s first longing everywhere was for the 
conversion of his own nation. 


service in those days, 


He wasa passionate patriot. 
But he would not go with his own people right or wrong. 
When his people rejected Christ, he went with Christ and 
not with them, and he gave the Gospel they had rejected to 
other people. We ought to begin at home our mission- 





age in the personal history and words of Jesus Christ. He ! 


ary work, but not end there. 





Paul suffered, was bound with a chain, for his eager be- 
lief in the good time promised, the coming Messiah, the 
hope of Israel. For this he was misunderstood and perse- 
cuted. That is not an unusual occurrence. 

The Jews were apparently satisfied to get Paul out of 
their way at Jerusalem. So long as he was a prisoner at 
Rome they did not care to follow him up. They had con- 
quered and got rid of him. They did not think he could do 
any hurt asa prisoner at Rome. They did not understand 
that Rome and not Jerusalem was the center of the world. 
They did not understand that the prisoner Paul could still 
preach Christ. Here is a lesson for ‘‘ shut-in” people, who 
cannot go out to do good, but who can do good in their 
own apartments. 

No matter how good a thing is, it is likely to be ‘‘spoken 
against” if it is only new. When we remember how Chris- 
tianity was spoken against, we should be careful about be- 
ing ready to abuse new ideas which may seem foolish, but 
may be wise. They must be tested by reason. 

We notice how much these Apostles and early Chris- 
tians made of the prophecies of the Old Testament. The 
New Testament was not all written then, had not been 
vathered together, and was not regarded as sacred like the 
Old. It was on the Old Testament that they depended to 
prove that Jesus was the promised Messiah. 

It is a very sad condition when one, out of prejudice, 
will not see what is right before his eyes. It was preju- 
dice which made the Pharisees reject Christ, and these 
Jews reject the teaching of Paul. They did not want that 
sortof a Christ, and would rot consider him or his claims. 
So the early Abolitionists in this country were everywhere 
spoken against; now they are honored and slavery is 
destroyed. So with temperance reform, It is no argu- 
ment against a new idea or proposition or reform that the 
old order objects to it. It always does. Every reform has 
to meet this sort of opposition. 

Paul had just one business. He preached just one thing, 
the kingdom of God, which is the same thing with the 
Messiabship of Christ. That is the substance of all good 
preaching. With the person of Christ goes, of course, his 
teaching of the gospel of love asagainst the gospel of form 
and ceremony, the spirit and not the letter. 


Ministerial Uegister. 


BAPTIST. 

BURCHETT, 8S. J., Seattle, Wash., resigns. 
HEWITT, BLP. Hammond, Ind., accepts call to Grand Rapids, 

Mich. 
LESTER, C.S., Benton Harbor, called to Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
MADTES, Henry, Sharon, Penn, accepts call to Cleveland, O. 
MATTESON, W.B., Normal Park, HL, called to Owasso, Mich. 
MILLER, C.C., Pontiac, called to Howell, Mich. 
MILLS, W. HE, Armada, called to Aurelina, Mich. 
PIERCE, A. G., Kalkaska, called to Cheboygan, Mich. 
TOWNSEND, J. J., MceLeansboro, TL, called to Patterson, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

ASHMUN, FE. H., Denver, Col., accepts call to Home Miss, Su- 
perintendency of New Mexico and Arizona, 

BANKS, EnGgar J., Oberlin Sem.,aceepts call to Wayland, Mass. 

BELL, JAMES M., Lisbon, N. H., called to Leominster, Mass. 

BI ap NGHA M, THoMAS M.C., Meth., accepts call to Bloomer, 


is. 

CAMPBELL, JOuHN P., inst. August Ith, New Ulm, Minn. 

CLARKE, ALFRED S., Howard Univ., accepts call to Fourth ch. 
(colored), Portland, Me. 

COUSINS, EpGar M., Cumberland Mills, Me., resigns. 

CRAIG, Timotuy ©., Aberdeen, accepts Professorship of Greek 
and Latin in Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. 

CRANE, Epwarp P., De Witt, accepts call to Mitchell, Ta. 


EVELAND, SAMUEL, Los Angeles, Cal., called to lonia, Bassett 
and Chickasaw, Ia. 


FRINK, Lemuen T., Hobart and Hebron, Ind., resigns. 


GLIDDEN, J. S., Meth. Epis., accepts call to Fisher’s Station and 
Byron, Mich. 


McLAREN, J. H., Maine, called to Attleboro Falls, Mass. 

MOORE, GAINER P., Salem, N. EL, resigns. 

SCHOFIELD, WILLIAM, Marlboro, Vt., accepts call to Nelson 
and Harrisville, N. H. 

WEBSTER, FRANKLIN G., Willoughby, 0., accepts call to Os- 
wego Falls, N. Y. 

WILSON, JAs. B., accepts call to Birnamwood and Norrie, Wis. 

WITHEE, Lesire B, Vassalboro, Me., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
BATES, A. K., recalled to Lima, N. Y. 
BEAIZLEY, ThkorHuitus, becomes permanent pastor at Ana- 
heim, Cal. 
BLACK, J. S., Minneapolis, Minn., resigns. 


CAMPBELL, R.S,, Newark, N.J., called to permanent pastorate 
Southampton, N.Y. 


CLOKEY, A. W., New Concordia, called to Madison, O. 
DA Eegers. G. F., accepts call to Hartshorn ch., Hornellsville 


DRUMMOND, JAmes, Canada, accepts call to Chanceford, 


Onn. 
ais inoue Ki. P., Ansonville, called to Marion and Plumville, 
enh, 


FRISBIE, FE. V., Bellport, called to Northport, N.Y. 

GEDDER, CLARENCE, inst. August 17th, Moriches, N. Y 

MAJOR, W. A., Linwood, called to Zanesville, O. 

PETERS, John E., Pleasantville, called to Cramer Hill, N. J. 

RUSHBRIDGE, J. L., Ridley Park, Penn., resigns. 

RUSSELL, JaAMes C., Horseheads, N. Y., accepts call to Cam- 
den, N. J. 

SKINNER, J. R., Newton, IL, accepts call to Popular Bluff, Mo. 

STEWART, G. D.B., becomes permanent pastor Franklin St. 
ch., San Francisco, Cal. 

veer. GEORGE B., inst. recently, Petersburg and 
,enh. 

WHITE, J. D., New York, accepts call to Howard, N, Y. 

WILEY, Evwarp C., Knoxboro, N. Y., resigns. 

WoOoDs, Joun, Merriam Park, Minn., called to Ludington, Mich. 


Bethel, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

BRICKNELL, Jesse R., Prot. Epis., Griffin, Ga., accepts call to 
Sandford, Flo. 

BIXLER, 8. P., Cumb. Pres., Salem, Penn., resigns. 

BRODIUS, J. A., Luth., Negannee, Mich., resigns. 

DALES, Joun B., D.D., United Pres., died August 21st, Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., aged 79. 

NOACHER, M. M., Ref. Ger., acceptscall to Arendtsville, Penn. 

POWELL, F, A., Ch. of Christ, Centralia, Wash., accepts call to 
Cornwallis, Ore. 





TERNBERG, E. S., Luth., Kane, Penn., accepts call to Saron- 
ville, Neb, 
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Charities. 


THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


BY JOHN G. SCOTT. 





TnIs eminently efficient Society was founded in 1881 for 
the purpose of affording the civic, chartered and individual 
charitable activities of the metropolis the opportunity of 
securing the benefits arising from co-operative action. It 
is the legally recognized medium of intercommunication 





between the various charitable agencies of the city, and its | 


design is to assist the efforts of each and all to provide re- 
lief for the material wants of the deserving poor, and to aid 
in their moral and social uplifting. 

Its work is entirely disassociated from all questions of 
creed, politics or nationality, and it does not directly ad- 
minister almsin any form. It promotes the harmonious 


wayfarers’ lodging house for homeless men; and as the 
financial crisis through which the country is now passing, 
will certainly result in an immense increase in the num- 
ber of the unemployed and the destitute during the com- 


| ing winter, the tax apon the resources of the Society will 


be heavier than it has ever been. It hopes, therefore, for a 
liberal support from the affluent who believe in being 
“wisely charitable.” 

The President of the Society is Robert W. de Forest, and 
there are seventeen vice presidents. The officers of the 
General Council are: Robert W. de Forest, president ; 
Chas. 8. Fairchild, vice president; Constant A. Andrews, 
treasurer; Chas. D. Kellogg, general secretary. 

The general offices of the Charity Organization Society 
are in the United Charities Building, corner of Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street; and the building con- 
tains likewise the general offices of the Association for 


| Improving the Condition of the Poor, the Children’s Aid 


co-operation of churches, charitable institutions and be- | 


nevolent individuals in the city of New York, and checks 
the evils that result from the overlapping of relief. It in- 
vestigates thoroughly, and without charge, the cases of all 
applicants for relief that are referred to the Society for in- 
quiry, and sends to persons having a legitimate interest 
in such cases full reports of the results of investigation. 
It provides Friendly Visitors, as far as they can be enlisted, 
who personally befriend cases needing counsel and advice. 
It obtains from the proper charities and charitable individ- 
uals suitable and adequate relief for deserving cases, 
strives to procure work for poor persons who are capable of 
being wholly or partially self supporting, represses mendi- 
cancy by the above means and by the prosecution of impos- 
tors, and promotes the general welfare of the poor by social 
and sanitary reforms and by the inculcation of habits of 
providence and self-dependence. 

The management of the Society is vested in a Central 
Council, consisting of twenty-seven members, and in 
order that the objects of the Society may be effectively 
accomplished, the city is by this Council divided into dis- 
tricts, in each of which is a District Committee, consisting 
of twelve or more persons, preferably residents of the dis- 
trict. Kach committee has an office in or near its district, 
deals only with the cases of persons resident in that dis- 
trict, invites the residents thereof to refer to it all appli- 
cants for aid, and may supply gratuitously to household- 
ers and persons doing business in the district, tickets bear- 
ing the address of the office which are to be given to beg- 
gars instead of food or money. Kach committee 
takes steps to secure “ Friendly Visitors’? for the visita- 
tion and treatment of cases, seeks the co-operation of any 
charitable agencies existing in the district, and iavites the 
clergy and ministers of all denominations to periodically 
draw the attention of their congregations to the demoral- 
izing and pauperizing effects of indiscriminate almsgiv- 
ing, and the need of co-operative charitable effort. 

A very serviceable branch of the Society’s work is the 
woodyard, which is carried on to afford a labor test for 
out-of-work, homeless male applicants for relief, and also 
asa meansof giving relief to able-bodied men, During 1892 
the yard gave 3,959 days’ work, 521 cords of wood were cut 
and split, the total receipts were $10,572.46, and the expendi- 
tures $10,010.62. A permanent location for the woodyard hav- 
ing been at length secured on West Twenty-eighth Street, 
a brick building will be erected on the . premises, fully 
equipped with baths, dormitories and other needed appli- 
ances for the accommodation of 200 men each night. The 
building will be open day and evening, Sundays. and holi- 
days, and applicants will be supplied with meals and lodg- 
ings in return fora given amount of work, either in the 
woodyard or in some lighter occupation, according to 
their physical condition, This establishment will afford 
a temporary refuge that will be free from the contamina- 
tions of the Bowery lodging houses and from the degrada- 
tion of the demoralizing shelter which the city offers in 
its police station houses. 

The laundry gave employment to 122 women during 1892, 
all of whom graduated trained to earn higher wages, and 
46 were educated to be skilled laundresses. Its usefulness 
to struggling women is so apparent that the Society is 
planning to extend its benefits. The total expense for run- 
hiuy the laundry for the year was $7,746.18. The receipts, 
less contributions, 36,297.53. Contributions, $1,251. The 
Society hopes that when the laundry is placed in more suit- 
able quarters, and the generous support of the public is in- 
creased, it will be able to run it at a very much reduced 
cost. 

The number of new cases dealt with by the several dis- 
trict committees during 1802 was 4,752. The visits to or in 
behalf of cases by the Friendly Visitors aud the committees 
Were 3,160; by the agents and assistant agents, 22,258. The 
Society now has accumulated information concerning at 
least 170,000 families or parts of families. The maximum 
Humber of Friendly Visitors was 5%, but 2,000 could be 
afforded Opportunities for assisting the dependent poor to 
help themselves, and for coming into that friendly contact 
with them that would aid their moral elevation. 

The Treasurer’s annual report for 1892 showed receipts 
from income and contributions, $40,906; disbursements, 
$41,520.20, leaving a deficit for the year of $414.29. The per- 
manent fund had been increased during the year by lega- 
Cles, etc., to the amount of $10,245.32, amounting at the 
close of the year to $41,351.47, 

The primary object of the Society consists in organizing 
charity rather than in dispensing it, and it therefore de- 
Sires the cordial co-operation of churches, societies and 
charitable agencies. Its list of co-operating institutions 
now numbers 488, and according as its methods are under- 
Stood and its services accepted this list will increase. The 
Society is taking steps in the direction of the establish- 
ment of a Provident Loan Company, with a view to cor- 
Tecting the evils now attached to the pawnbrokerage busi- 
hess, and thereby improving the condition of the poor. It 
heeds capital for this purpose, and money to pay for its 


also 


| Street, in this city, closed on July 29th. 


Society, the New York City Mission and Tract Society and 
a large number of kindred religious organizations. The 
ground was purchased and the building erected by the 
well-known philanthropist, John S. Kennedy, in order that 
a center should be established in the city of New York in 
which its benevolent institutions could have their head- 
quarters. The building is of brick, is absolutely fireproof, 
has a frentage of sixty feet on Fourth Avenue and one 
hundred and fifty feet on Twenty-second Street, and is seven 
stories high. Neither pains nor expense have been spared 
by Mr. Kennedy in rendering his munificent benefaction 
complete, substantial and beautiful. 

NEW YORK CITY. 

oe 

THE second free loan exhibition of the University 
Settlement Society at the Neighborhood Guild on Delancey 
The total attend- 





; ance from June 17th to July 29th, was 56,266, about 20,000 in 


| ing 23,581. 





excess of the attendance last year. Of these, 29,209 were 
adults and 27.057 children. The total attendance of visi- 
tors during the daytime numbered 31,535, and in the even- 
The day visitors were almost entirely children, 
being 25,025, while in the evening only 1,832 were present. 
About 8,000, or one-seventh of the whole attendance had 
seen the similar exhibition last year. A comparison be 
tween the attendance at this exhibition and that of the 
Metropolitan Museum on a representative week, it was 
said, showed that while the attendance of the Metro- 
politan Museum was 8,851, that of the loan exhibition was 
12,007. The average daily attendance for the month of 
June at the Metropolitan Museum was 64; that at the 
Delancey Street exhibition, 2.151. Itis thus evident that 
the effort marks a distinct advance as justifying the most 
sanguine expectations of its promoters, 


...-One of the most useful charities of New York City is 
that conducted by the Herald, furnishing free ice to poor 
people. There are fifteen dispensaries from which it is dis 
tributed, and in one day the number of applicants served 
was 3,500. The ice is not given indiscriminately, but only 
on the presentation of tickets. Many of these tickets are 
furnished by different societies engaged in churitable 
work, 

....Mrs. M. G. Durant, late of Washington, Penn., has 
left $5,000 to the United Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions, $1,500 to the Allegheny Theological Seminary, $1,000 
to Westminster College, and $1,000 to the Board of Freed- 
men’s Missions. The United Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions is made residuary legatee after the bequests to 
individuals have been paid. 


School and College. 


Tuk general meeting of the American Social Science 
Association will be held at tie new Village Hall in Sara- 
toga, September 4th to 8th. The opening address by the 
President, H. L. Wayland, D.D., of Piiladelphia, will be 
on ‘‘Compulsary Arbitration.”” Other papers will be pre- 
sented by Edward IT. Fisher, Esq., on ** The Seamy Side of 
the Kindergarten’; by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, of Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, on “‘ American Colleges and their 
Work”’; the Hon. Oscar S. Straus, of New York, on 
“Turkey and Civilization”: Col. Jacob L. Greene, of 
Hartford, on “ Bimetallism ”’; Dr. John B. Spahr, of New 
York, on *‘ The Status of Silver ;”) John McKean, Esq., of 
New York, on “ The Retributive Klementinthe lreatment 
of Convicts and Criminals’; Prof. George G. Wilson, of 
Brown University. on ** Recent Reforms in the Penal Code 
of Switzerland”: Joseph Lee, Esq., of Brookline, Mass., on 
“The Sweating System,” and S. M. Hotchkiss, of Hart- 
ford Conn., on ** Mutual Benefit Societies in Connecticut.” 








....We have received from the University of Wisconsin 
a request for material bearing upon the railroad question 
for the joint debate for the coming year to be participated 
in by the students. The question as put is as follows: 
Would national ownership and operation of the railroads 
be preferable to ownership and operation by private cor- 
porations ? It being conceded: First, that the change 
can be made constitutionally and legally and ata cost not to 
exceed six billion dollars,which is assumed to be a just and 
reasonable compensation; second, that all Government 
railroad officials and employés shall be appointed and pro- 
moted upon a basis of business efliciency only (this conces- 
sion to be construed as restricting neither the form nor 
mode of appointment of the central administrative au- 
thority). 

.... The Trustees of Bangor Theological Seminary have 
resolved to establish a distinctively biblical course of 
study as an elective. The course will be open at the begin- 
ning of the fall term. The special object of the course is 
to give adequate instruction in English studies to those 
who are not prepared for the regular course in Hebrew and 
Greek. It will be distinct from the classical course during 
junior year; but in middle and senior years the studies 
will be mostly those of the regular course as given in the 
catalog. 





....In the Ohio Wesleyan University Prof. W. G. Hor- 
mell, who has recently been taking graduate work at Har- 
vard University, has been elected to the chair of physics, 
and the Rev. R. T. Stevenson, after a course of study at 
Boston University and in Europe, has been elected to the 
chair of history. 


.---Dr. James Phillips is favorably mentioned for the 
presidency of Bates College, Lewiston, Me. His isa name 
famous in missionary annals. He was born in India in 
1840, and is now conducting the missionary department of 
The Morning Star. 


..-» Prof. Charles Carroll Everett, of the Harvard Divini- 
ty School, will represent the University at the ceremonies 
attending the opening of Manchester new college, Oxford, 
next October. 


.... Biddle University has received as a bequest from the 
late Mrs. Laura Carter, of Geneva, N. Y., the sum of $10,000 
for a new dormitory to be commenced about September Ist. 


....-Allegheny College, Meadville, has recently elected to 
its presidency the Rev. W. H. Crawford, of Chicago. 


Personals. 

THE Roman Catholic Church has lost one of its most 
prominent literary and educational members in the death 
at Plattsburg, N. Y., last week, of Brother Azarias, as he 
was generally known. He had just delivered a course of 
five lectures on Educational Epochs for the Catholic Sum- 
mer School, and remained as an officer for the meetings of 
the trustees,when he was seized by an atttack of pneumo- 
nia, which soon proved fatal. He was born in Ireland in 
1847, came to this country as a youth, and in 1862 was ad- 
mitted to the novitiate of the Christian Brothers. Since 
1877 he has devoted himself chiefly to educational topics, 
publishing an article in The American Catholic Quarterly 
Review upon the attempts to establish Catholic universi- 
ties in Kugland and Ireland. He studied largely in Eu- 
rope, chiefly in Paris and London, tho also somewbat in 
Italy. He was a careful reader in the different libraries of 
this city, and was invited to read a paper before the Inter- 
national Congress of Education in 1884, being the first 
Roman Catholic to whom such a position was given. He 
has also been widely known as a literary critic and author. 


..-. The philanthropies and charities of Massachusetts will 
suffer much loss of help by the death of Mrs. Ichabod 
Washburn, the widow of the founder of the Washburn & 
Moen Manufacturing Co., of Worcester, Mass. She was 
scarcely less known as a philanthropist than ber husbacd, 
and among the poor was everywhere spoken of as ** Lady 
Bountiful.” Always judicious, considerate and thorough- 
ly poised, her favors were most valuable as reaching the 
most needy. She was especially interested in the chari- 
table colored schools and colleges of the South, and ina 
home for aged women in Worcester. Belonging to the 
well-known Cheever family, she always warmly syinpa- 
thized with her brothers in their antislavery and temper- 
ance and antisecret societies, and gave fully in support of 
their efforts. 


...-Mr. Angell, the President of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, is using 
his kodak to gain permanert and unmistakable record of 
the cruelty of men to their animals. He spares no cne, the 
grandee riding behind a horse mutilated by the docking of 
his tail, the teamster with too heavy a load, the butcher, 
the driver and all others of such as he may find, hoping 
that by exhibiting these unmistakable likenesses, a senti- 
ment will be created which will render them longer impos- 
sible. 

....Miss Charlotte Mary Yonge, the novelist, who recent- 
ly passed her seventieth birthday, has given largely of the 
income derived from her more than thirty novels to Church 
objects; thus $10,000, the profits of ber ‘‘ Daisy Chain,” 
went to the building of a missionary church in Auckland, 
New Zealand, and a great part of the proceeds of ‘‘ The 
Heir of Redclyffe” was devoted to the fitting out of the 
missionary schooner ‘‘ Southern Cross” for the use of the 
late Bishop Selwyn. 

.... The Rev. Elijah Kellogg, the author of ‘‘ Spartacus 
to the Gladiators,’’ the favored declamation of schoolboys, 
is still preaching in his church at Harpswell, Me., altho 
more than eighty years of age. He is greatly interested 
in Christian work among the fishermen of the coast, and 
is still doing much for them. 


.... Professor Emerson, of Amberst College, who was so 
severely injured in a railroad wreck recently that his life 
was despaired of, has so improved that he will be able ta 
return to Amherst in six or eight weeks. He is getting 
along satisfactorily, but it will také him a long time yet to 
regain his strength. 

...-One of the first private cars to be used in this coun- 
try was one hired by Jenny Lind, and in which she did 
most of her traveling. It was only an ordinary car, from 
which she bad the seats removed, fitting it up with her 
own luxurious household furniture. 


....Jt is reported that a movement is on foot in South 
Carolina to remove the body of John C. Calhoun from the 
neglected graveyard in Charleston to Ft. Hill, his home, 
and in sight of the college which has been lately establish- 
ed in accordance with his wish. 

....Lady Tryon, the widow of the late Admiral Tryon, 
of the “ Victoria.” has declined to accept the pension of 
%3,000, to which she is entitled, being already wealthy. 

....It is said that Mr. Edison is working on a machine 
which ‘‘ will sbow a man’s every motion,” and is to be 
called the phonokinetograph. 

....The oldest daughter of John Brown, now seventy 
years of age, tho looking much younger, is living on a 
ranch at Pasadena, Cal. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention «mn our list of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent to 
thetr publishers for all volumes recetwed. The in- 
terssts of our readers will guide us im the selec- 
tion of works for further notice. 


MR. BARING-GOULD'S TRAGEDY 
OF THE CHSARS. 


BY HENRY HAYMAN, D.D., 
SOMETIME HIKADMASTER OF RUGBY SCHOOL, 


Mr. BARING-GOULD, in his Tragedy of 
the Cwsars, has tapped a new spring and 
hit on a new method of illustrated his- 
tory. He flings a gallery of statuary or 
selections of and from many galleries, 
into the record. The events stand grouped 
around a of busts, cameos and 
sardony xes, and become dramatic develop- 
The 
Romanische Ikonographie of Bernoulleé is 
the well from which he draws. Under 
expert guidance—that of Mr. Dressler, 
the sculptor—he compares likeness with 
likeness, detects confirmations, estab- 
lishes identities, and traces from phase to 
phase, where, as in the case of Augustus, 
the material is abundant, the unfoldizgs 
of character, through the young ‘ Octa- 
vius” and the aspiring ‘‘ Octavian.” He 
collates the biography throughout, and 
shows one stage or type growing out of 
another under the influence of surround- 
ings. Thusa fresh flow of human sym- 
pathy is sluiced into the dry channels of 
history. The outcome is many new births 
which startle our fixed prepossessions. 
Our elder readers may remember a pas- 
sage in the letters of the late Rev. Sydney 
Smith, commenting on the reversals of 
judgment caused by Niebuhr in early 
Roman history, ‘‘ Tarquin turning out an 
excellent family man, and Lucretia no 
better than she should be, a person whom 
Lady —— would not have spoken to.” 
Such, similar, with allowance for 
comic exaggeration of that frolic divine, 
is the result of Mr.” Baring-Gould’s col- 
lateral researches in the region of art. 
Lie traces the emotionless beauty of the 
budding candidate for empire into the 


series 


ments of the persons so presented. 


or 


passive astuteness of the middle-aged 
emperor, He reads implacability in the 
eyebrows of Agrippina the elder, and a 
soaring quecniiness in Agrippina the 
younger (mother of Nero), inconsistent 
with some black things said of her in 
books, and appeals from received opinions 
to facial lines. He condemns accordingly 
Agrippina I, he acquits Agrippina II, and 
erects Cleopatra into a far-seeing patriot 
He finds, moreover, in Roman 
statuary anabsence of flattery—unless in 
apotheosized images, and an almost bigot- 
ed realism—anticipating Cromwell's in- 
sistency on the wart on his nose going 
down to posterity—by virtue of which we 
can trust marble and bronze better than 
the cooked evidence of 
torians. 

Why indeed should history not be re- 
written under the correction of art? We 
live in an age which takes nothivg for 
granted—not even the principles of 
morality or the supremacy of conscience ; 
and by reading its own spirit into facts of 
nineteen centuries’ distance, resolves and 
recombines them in novel and attractive 
groupings, and puts as it were spring 
fashions into the dead leaves of the past. 
Of course, you~ must 


queen, 


so-called —his- 


have lights and 
shades, or the unforgiven sin of dullness 
would damn the whole% but our artiste- 
littérateur whatever else he is, is never 
dull, His resource, indeed is simple—re- 
distribute light and shade, so that 

“Qui color albus erat nunc est: contrarius albo,’ 
and the relief is produced. Brighten up 
what was subtle treachery into whole- 
some precaution, blacken the character of 
the victims, fling dirton thesufferers; and 
scrape the tyrant clean, There is yet 
hope for Domitian under such treatment, 
and who knows but Machiavelli may 
come out a model of veracious simplicity? 
Accuse Tacitus of malignant mendacious- 
ness, Suetonius of scandal-loving garru- 
lity, and Dion Cassius of fault-finding 
every where, and among the Cwsars in par- 
ticular, aud then see what new fireworks 
may sparkle out of their old squib cases. 
Not that the trick is wholly original. 
German professors are familiar with the 


field of rehabilitation; and our author 
acknowledges his appreciation and, in 
part, appropriation of their labors, men- 
tioning expressly Stahr, Freytag and 
others as having left footprints in which 
he plants his own, Thus Catiline is made 
a war-to the-knife patriot, bent on polit- 
ical regeneration through anarchy ; Cic- 
ero, a shifty truckler, high-handed but 
weak-minded ; Julius Ceesar, a moral 
grandee of spotless purity, with all scan- 
dalous episodes—e. g., that of the Bona 
Dea and of Cleopatra—sponged out or 
explained away into the foul pruriency of 
public opinion; Tiberius, a man more 
sinned against than sinning—too  se- 
vere a goodness for his age, his chief 
fault, with the minor flaws of reserve, 
shy pride and hesitancy—mere vicicles 
rather than vices—who, finding a popu- 
lace degraded and frivolous, and a Senate 
sycophantic and scurrilous, at last shut 
himself up from a world unworthy of 
him, in a retreat where calumny bas 
fastened libels on his memory ever since ; 
Livia, his mother, a lady much maligned, 
exposed unfairly in the whispering gal- 
lery of the aristocratic circle, but a 
stranger to palace intrigue, one who never 
stooped to dynastic cabals or gilded a 
crime with the prestige of empire. We 
cannot pause to examine the exceedingly 
clever examen of our author on all these 
points: but we will take him on one or 
two. Catiline, he alleges, never meant to 
set Rome on fire, but Cicero ‘* trumped 
up” the charge in order to kindle a panic. 
On the contrary, the memory of Catiline 
reeks with fire and fagots hardly less 
strongly than that of Guy Fawkes. Sal- 
lust’s ‘* Catilina” is in the hand of most 
schoolboys who take a classical course. 
Any such schoolboy could refute our 
author out of Sallust by half a score 
of passages. Of course it therefore be- 
comes neces-ary to depreciate Sallust as 
“the most incompetent of historians,” 
althe a living witness to the facts which 
he narrates, and confirmed by the words 
incendia ficriin Cwsar’s specch before the 
Senate, delivered to deprecate extreme 
measures against the conspirators, whose 
guilt he would therefore have minimized, 
had any extenuation been possible. That 
Mr. Baring-Gould, by some historic clair- 
voyance, Manages to see through all the 
ages with superior insight, is what we are 
asked to believe. As regards Cvesar’s 
personal morals, which our author up 
holds against a ‘* Leporello” catalog of 
his domestic intrigues, it may suflice to 
quote in paraphrase the lines sung in the 
streets by Caesar’s own soldiers before his 
triumphal car, when he returned from 
Gaul, laden with laurels, with which to 
conceal his early baldness : 
* Husbands of Rome, look after your wives; 

A bald-headed sinner among you arrives.”’* 
But what are such evidences to the sub- 
lime second-sight which equips the 
modern critic? Of Pompey we have a 
single bust given from the Museo Bor- 
bonico,or the Museo Nationale, at Naples, 
us now Called, Itshows smug, close-shaven 
—as indeed are all the male portraits 
—somewhat lazy looking and heavily 
rounded features, in harmony with the 
dilatory indecision which marked the man. 
The underlip swells with a half-sulky 
petulance of disgust and self-esteem. The 
face isin obvious contrast with the keen- 
ly faceted alacrity which points the 
features, especially in profile or three- 
quarier face of his great rival, Julius. 
Cicero shows a grandly domed cranium, 
with a curious nervous weakness about 
the angles of the mouth. Its crevices 
seem to harbor a host of legal quibbles 
while the upper head looks like a citadel of 
lofty thought. Of Mark Antony we 
have a full face and a medallion profile. 
They alike show the  good-humored, 
generous, impulsive sensualist; ready to 
squander provinces aud stake an empire 
on the ruling passion or caprice of the 
hour; with great qualities blurred in a 
fog of dissipation, which, had they been 
guided by the pole-star of Julius Cvwsar’s 
genius throughout, would have kept 
Antony proof against the Egyptian Circe, 
who made him her tool and found none 
but base uses to which to put him. 


Shakespeare who, in his ‘‘ Julius Cesar,” 
somewhat disappoints us by giving us so 
little of the great Dictator, and making 
Brutus and Cassius the twin heroes of 
his piece, has seized with unsurpassed ac- 
curacy the dominant traits in the char- 
acter of Antony, and further developed 
them with consistent felicity in his ‘‘ An- 
tony and Cleopatra.” The strong affec- 


tionateness of the man, his bursts of 
native eloquence drawing inspiration 


from Czesar’s wounds and fanning there- 
by the flame of popular indignation, and 
the vigor with which he starts in pursuit 
of the tyrannicides, 


“ Brutus and Cassius 
Are levying powers; we must straight make 
head,” 
all are touched with consummate point. 
His eager confidence in his own luck is 
hit off by 


*“ He comes upon a wish, Fortune is merry, 
And in this mood will give us anything.” 


Then his intoxicating plunge into reckless 
enjoyment, by 


“Let Rome in Tiber melt! And the wide arch 

Of the rang’d empire fall! Here is my space! 

Kingdoms are clay: our dungy earth alike 

Feeds beast as man: the nobleness of life 

Is todo thus; when such a mutual pair [em- 
bracing Cleopatra] 

And such atwaincando’t. . . . 

Let’s not confound the time with conference 
harsh: 
There’s not a 
stretch 
Without some pleasure now.” 


minute of our lives should 


Every line here is true to nature, and the 
poet is the echo of the man, as Mr. Bar- 
ing Gould presents him, That Cleopatra 
also owed her fascinations to other gifts 
than those of person, to such as could only 
die with her and not before her, Shakes- 
peare was conscious, when he made Kno- 
barbus say : 
“ Ave cannot wither her, nor custom stale 

Her infinite variety ; other women 

Cloy th’ appetites they feed; but she makes 

hungry 

Where most she satisfies.” 

Lepidus, too, that ‘slight, unmeritable 
man,” is well hit off in a gentlemanly pro- 
tile on a coin. Of Octavia, Augustus’s 
sister, a porphyry bust from the Louvre 
shows, also in profile, the one sweet face 
of womanliness in the whole two volumes, 
and, except that of Livia, the most come- 
ly. She was a jewel of a woman, a Gri- 
selda of patience and constancy, and * not 
only a good wife, but a good stepmother” 
—the rarest thing, and more rarely be- 
lieved even than existent, in Roman do- 
mestic life. We think our author less 
than just when he says ‘‘ the face is that 
of a good, sensible, homespun woman, 
heavy in feature, and no doubt dull of 
eye!” For eight years she kept the peace 
of the Roman world, and bore Antony a 
daughter, who, as Antonia minor, be- 
comes later a factor in the demise of the 
purple. Of Octavia, alone in her age, 
history has no evil thing, but, on the con- 
trary, much good to say. She reached 
the pinnacle coveted by Julius Casar for 
his wife, to be ‘‘ above suspicion.” 

Of Julia, Augustus’s only child, a single 
bust is extant—a face of ** jovial impu- 
dence,” lively slang, and ready wit. She 
knew her father was a hypocrite, and, 
graduating through all the depths of giddi- 
ness and profligacy, touched bottom in 
utter shamelessness at last. She plunged 
into that mud-bath and flung the foulness 
of her plunge into the faces of her impe- 
rial father and his successor, ber husband, 
Tiberius. She had been twice wedded be- 
fore, first, as a mere girl, to the young 
Marcellus, Octavia’s son by her first hus- 
band, and therefore her own first cousin ; 
on whose untimely death Virgil muses in 
the famous lines, Ain. VI, 883 foll., too 
touching for translation : 

* Heu miserande puer! 
pas, 


Tu Marcellus eris. Manibus date lilias plenis 
Purpureos spargam flores,” ete., ete. 


Si qua fata aspera rum- 


Her second husband was the famous 
Agrippa, of whose grand conceptions, 
great in war, greater in peace, the Pan- 
theon at Rome is the perennial monu- 
ment. We have him figured next to her 
stern browed, square-jawed, thor- 
oughly rugged Roman face. He kept his 


—a 


volatile princess in decent order, and be- 








** Urbani, servate wcores, machum calvum adduci- 
mus.’’—Suetonius, * Jul, Ceesar,’’ 51. 


tween him and her father she ran fairly 
straight awhile, tho there is a little ance- 








dote indicating that her woman’s wit 
played off one even then against the 
other, One day she appeared in a blazing 
toilet, and the next sobered down to a 
Quakeress costume. The latter pleased 
her father, who ventured to hint, ‘‘ When 
unadorned adorned the most”; to which 
she retorted, briskly: ‘* Yes; { dressed 
yesterday to please my husband, to-day 
to suit my father.” On a public occasion, 
noticing a number of the jeunesse dorée of 
Rome philandering in her train, Augustus 
wrote her a billet of remonstrance, con- 
trasting the grave dignity of the leading 
senators to be found in Livia’s (her step- 
mother’s) boudoir with these young fops, 
But Livia was advancing then in years ; 
so the young saucebex wrote back : ** Yes; 
but when J am an old woman these 
youngsters will be old fogies too.” 
Tiberius showed the unforgiving obdu- 


racy of his nature most fully to this 
woman whom he wedded unloving and 
unloved, most likely seen through and 


despised, at the time he took her from her 
father’s hands, divorcing a wife whom he 
really loved to do so. He perpetuated her * 
exile, increased the rigor of her imprison- 
ment, and let her perish for lack of the 
common necessaries of life. That forced 
match, from dynastic motives, false and 
degrading to every principle of human 
union, was the ruin of them all. It 
haunted Augustus with the shame and 
horror of her self-abandonmenat to the 
end. It soured Tiberius for life, a d left 
her to pine at last in hungered infamy 
with none to pity. Yet she was the con- 
nubial keystone of the Julio-Claudian 
arch. Her daughter, Agrippina the elder, 
was the wife of Germanicus, the darling 
prince of the city, the provinces and the 
extern dependencies, As such she rescued 
ademoralized Roman army from destruc- 
tion, shared his popularity, believed that 
his death was hastened by foul means, 
incurred the suspicions of Tiberius, and 
met an end like that of her unhappy 
mother, except that, abhorring life under 
such conditions, she resolutely starved 
herself to death, 

Her youngest son, Caius (Caligula), suc- 
ceeded Tiberius, and soon developed 
symptoms of mania from which, after a 
few years of blood-stained profligacy, his 
assassination freed the world, From Caius 
the purple went in an ascending succes- 
sion to Claudius, his father’s brother, and 
the nephew of Tiberius, of whose well 
meaning gaucherie, unequal faculties, ab- 
solute dependency on his grasping freed- 
men and dissolute wives, some startling 
and even ludicrous anecdotes are told, to 
relieve the gloom of that “Tragedy of the 
Cwsars,” which infolds and deepens round 
him, too, at last. Utterly comic is his 
statue in the Vatican Rotunda, represent- 
ing him as Jupiter, overwhelmed with the 
embarrassment of dignity, which seems, 
moreover, to bewilder the eagle at his 
side. As if conscious that he cannot ** as- 
sume the god, affect to nod, and seem to 
shake the spheres,” the bird looks up at 
him with a puzzled expression, while he, 
still more puzzled, looks up at nothing. 

Tae rare personal beauty of Augustus 
and ‘Tiberius forms a series of illustra- 
tive statuary, which are the gems of the 
first volume. As translated by photog- 
raphy from the marble, they shine out 
clear and strong. With regard to Augus- 
tus, we incline to agree with Mr. Gould 
that he had no such thing as a heart con- 
cealed about his person anywhere, A3 re- 
gards ‘Tiberius, we have already e xpress- 
ed our difference; but the evidence is too 
complex to be pursued in detail here. 
What is said above of Catiline, Cicero 
and Julius, may give the reader a measure 
of the worth and weight of our author's 
judicial recension of Tiberius. Mr. 
Gould’searlier fame rests chiefly on his 
*Mehalah” and other works of fiction. 
We regard many of his quasi-historical 
portraits as brilliant studies in the same 
school, Why should not ‘novel ” fea- 
tures sparkle in restored history? Let us 
turn out that venerable muse in a Dew 
uniform, tho it be but shoddy, and with 
fresh facings, albeit of copper gilt. The 
book is eminently readable and will be 
read; tho we doubt it will reverse the 





judgments which have ruled for neat 
upon two thousand years. 
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NEW HEBREW LEXICON. 


THo it no longer enjoys a monopoly of 
attention on the part of biblical critics, the 
Old Testament, nevertheless, in its literary 
and religious problems, occupies the leading 
position in the Bible study of our day, 
and in this respect stands where the New 
Testament did during the Baur school 
period, The reason for the transfer of the 
center of interest is not because the Old 
Testament has been discovered to be in- 
trinsically of greater value or importance 
than the New, but because the great and 
fundamental problems of Christianity, the 
origin, character and development of itself 
and of its authentic documents are now the 
real issue at stake in Old Testament dis- 
cussions as they were a generation ago in 
the New Testament controversies. The 
never ending struggle between the super- 
patural and the natural conceptions of 
Christianity and of the Bible has changed 
only its field but not its character. Hence 
it is but natural that, at least for some 
years tocome, the Old Testment rather than 
the New should be the cynosure of all eyes 
in the biblical discussions of the day. 

As the direct study of any subject and 
research into primary sources is always 
vastly superior in scientific method and 
vastly more productive of solid results than 
the indirect method from secondary sources, 
it will pass without dispute that the most 
noteworthy productions in the Old Testa- 
ment department are the the new English 
lexicons by Professors Brown, Briggs and 
Driver, and the German by Professor 
Stade, of Giessen, and Professor Siegfried, 
of Jena. While the first parts of both 
works appeared early in 1892, of the English 
only a beginning has been published, while 
the German has already been completed. 
The latter, entitled ‘* Hebrélisches Wiorter- 
buch zum Alten Testamente. Bearbcitet 
von Dr. Carl Siegfried und Dr, Bernhard 
Stade, Mit zwei Anhiingen: I, Lexidion zu 
den Aramétischen Stiicken des Alten Testa- 
mentes ; If, Deutsch-Hebritisches Worter- 
berzeigniss” (Leipzig: Verlag von Veit & 
Company, 1892-’93, pp. viii, 978, size, 9x 
614, two columns to a page), has a history 
of considerable interest; it is, in fact, 
the representative of advanced Old Testa- 
ment research, prepared as a rival work to 
the conservative but extremely popular 
lexicon of Gesenius. The last two editions 
of the latter work, the tenth and the 
eleventh, but especially the former, aroused 
the deep indignation of the more advanced 
critics. Gesenius himself was a rationalist, 
and his lexicon originally reflected this 
spirit and trend to such a degree that dec- 
ades ago many English and American 
scholars refused to use it on that very 
ground, Since the present editors, Pro- 
fessors Miihlan and Volck, have had it in 
theirhands,the dictionary, in so far as such 
a work can reflect the theological position 
of the compilers, has become orthodox and 
conservative. In fact, Siegfried and others 
have again and again charged the work 
with being an exponent of the Erlangen— 
—i.c., confessional—school of theology, 
and, because it largely ignored the theo 
ries and hypotheses of the modern = ad- 
vanced critics, have threatened to prepare 
a rival work that should represent their 
views. ‘This has now been done, and the 
result is,from a purely linguistic stand- 
point, a magnificent work. It is exactly of 
the same size of Gesenius and contains 
somewhat more matter than the latter 
does. In method and manner it, however, 
differs in not a few particulars. The first 
peculiarity that strikes the reader is the 
absence of all comparisons with the dialects. 
In this respect it differs also from the 
Brown-Briggs-Driver Lexicon and really 
stands alone among the larger works of 
thiskind. This omission is probably more 
ofa gain than a loss. The ordinary stu 
dent cannot intelligently utilize the data 
furnished by the dialects, and the advanced 
man wants more than is furnished even by 
the new Knglish lexicon. In this respect a 
thoroughly modern work, after the manner 
of Gesenius’s ** Thesaurus,” can alone prove 
satisfactory, and for the preparation of 
such a work the materials are not yet all 
on hand nor have those on hand been 
properly digested. Then, too, comparative 
Semitic grammar is as yet a science in em- 
bryo, and the principles and methods of 
Correct etymologizing are by no means de- 
termined upon. The new dictionary takes 
adecided stand against the Fleischer- 
Delitzsch method of developing the special 
Meanings of a word out of a general and 
wide substratum. On the contrary, the 
editors consider general meanings as weak- 
ened (verblusste) special meanings. They 
regard the whole mass and multitude of 
8eneral meanings which have in recent 
decades been given as fundamental signi- 








| 
fications of Semitic or Hebrew roots in dic- | 
tionaries and commentaries as the products 
of modern thought and as fantastic imagin- 
ings. Nor have they attempted to unfold 
the history of the meanings of the words 
by showing how the one devoloped out of 
the other. Rather, they merely give the 
meanings as found in the Old Testament, 
but according to what principle of arrange- 
ment does not exactly appear. Of course 
this innovation and decidedly new depart- 
ure has at least the appearance of being 


unscientific and arbitrary in method, fore- | 


going the giving of processes and asking 
acceptance of results on the mere dictum 
of the authors; but until a satisfactory 
scientific explauation has been discovered 
for the phenomena as presented in the 
vocibulary of the Old Testament, the mod- 
est motto which the editors of this book 
have put upon the title-page is probably the 
better part of wisdom, namely, “ Pst 
quedam etiam nesciendi ars et scientia.” 

A specially valuable part of the lexicon 
is the thorough discussion of the material 
furnished by the proper names, much of 
this by comparison with the forms as found 
in the Alexandrian version. Probably the 
additions of most doubtful value are the 
textual emendations made. Not a few of 
these are undoubtedly correct. ven the 
most conservative scholar admits that the 
Old Testament text is in many places cor- 
rupt. But Old Testament textual criticism 
is yet in its infancy, and if anywhere a 
festina lente is in place here. The works 
of Lagarde, Wellhausen, Ryssel, Cornill, 
Driver and others in this line show conclu- 
sively that as yet merely a beginning has 
been made in the solution of the many per- 
plexities presented by this department. Even 
the fundamental principles of the science 
are by no means commonly agreed on, and 
the relative worth of the materials to work 
with entirely isa matter of hypothesis. With 
things in this shape textual emendations in 
a book intended mostly for students should 
be made only when absolutely necessary. 

In the arrangement of words not the root 
but the alphabetical method has been fol- 
lowed. One reason for this is the fact that 
the editors do not regard the tri-lettered 
theory as the ‘‘solution of all the riddles of 
the Semitic lexicon.”? The book is based on 
the text edition of J. H. Michaelis, of 1720, 
and grammatical references are to Stade’s 
grammar. Tne Vorwort informs the read- 
er that the plan of the book is from Stade, 
but the greater portion of the work was 
done by Siegfried. The separation of the 
Aramaic words from the Hebrew is certainly 
a good move, as is also the addition of a 
German-Hebrew word list, especially as 
this feature is omitted from the last edi- 
tion of Gesenius. An analytic Hebrew aud 
Aramaic index, together with corrections 
and additions, complete this splendid new 
tool in the workshop of the biblical stu- 
dent. 

The value of such a work as this for 
thorough Bible study cannot be over- 
estimated. ‘There is such an abundance of 
compends and commentaries, manuals and 
digests and other summaries and compendi- 
ums of the results of other men’s labors to 
smooth the path for the learner that, as the 
proverb says, it is often diflicult to see the 
woods on account of the trees. ‘There is 
danger of the production of a generation 
of superficial scholars content to labor ex- 
clusively with second and third class 
sources of information. When carefully 
studying such old classics as Bengel’s 
“Gnomon”? and Glassius’s “ Philologia 
Sacra,” the question often arises whether 
the present methods of Bible study are 
really an advance upon the direct manners 
of the ancient schools, While there can 
be an explanation but no excuse for the 
dogmatical prejudgments of the older 
generation of scholars, it is also sadly true 
that much of what now passes for science 
and scientific methods, are subjective pre- 
judgments of a different kind. One remedy 
for this evil is the close application to the 
ipsissima verba of the sacred codex. 
Looked at from this standpoint, such a 
work as the new Stade-Siegfried Hebrew 
Lexicon, notwithstanding its weaknesses 
and faults, is a marked production and a 
volume of extraordinary excellence and 


worth, : 
> 





Present Day Theology: A Popular Dis- 
cussion of Leading Doctrines of the Chris- 
tian Faith. By Lewis French Stearns, 
late Professor of Christian Theology in 
Bangor Theological Seminary, with a Bio- 
graphical Sketch by George L. Prentiss, 
Professor in Union Theological Seminary. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.50.) 
Professor Lewis F. Stearns died in his youth- 
ful prime when he had reached the point 
where he awakened large expectations, but 
before he had time to fulfill them, The 


| appears in the title of his book. 


present volume is the work of a gifted man 
in this stage of his development. Itis full 
of interest and indications of power. The 
author was a high and serious thinker who 


| held himself in close sympathy with the 


human problem, and this, after all, is what 
theology is most concerned to resolve. This 
He was 
distinctly conservative in his theology, yet 
he could not bear to think himself out of 
human relations. Accordingly this volume, 
which represents the ripest and most de- 
veloped thought he had reached, bears the 
appropriate title of Present Day Theology. 
Tho this title is in no sense a break with 
the oldtheology, it does bring out Professor 


Stearns’s distinct recognition of his obli- 


gations to the serious Christian thinking of 
his own age. There is no part of the vol- 
ume before us in which his conservative 
tendencies are more apparent than in those 
which treat directly of Holy Scripture. His 
doctrine of inspiration is clear and strong, 
with nothing uncertain in it; so much so 
that we are not surprised to hear that a 


| certain leading Congregational divine, who 


has been prominent in urging conservative 
measures, has said that the book represented 
his position very closely. Yet we find in it 
some of the distinctions which progressive 
theology holds dear; for example, the dis- 
tinction between redemptive revelation and 
the Bible, the assertion that the revelation 


| was before the Bible and might exist with- 


| a means, not an end, 





out any Bible, and that the Bible is not the 
revelation but the record of the revelation. 
Ina similar spirit he parts company with 
the bibliolater and writes (p. 88) : 

“The sober-minded Protestant Christian is, 

therefore, not a Bible-worshiper. His Bible is 
It is worth just as much 
to him as it gives him of God himself. It is an 
authority to him as the chart and the ‘ Nautical 
Almanac’ are tothe mariner, when they enable 
him to make a good landfall. When the travel- 
er stands upon the Gorner Grat, with that 
never-to-be-forgotten sea of frozen billows ris- 
ing before him, the panorama in his guide-book 
is his authority just in as far as it enables him 
to identify the details in the scene upon which 
he is gazing.” 
This is well said as an illustration ; but it is 
another example of the danger of reasoning 
on illustrations, for if it means anything it 
means that the Bible is to be interpreted in 
relation to the facts of Christian experi- 
ence and that Christian consciousness is 
the rule by which it is to be tested, a view 
which Professor Stearns was by no means 
ready to accept, tho the passage we have 
cited is not the only indication of approach 
to it in the volume. He asserts the org inic 
unity of the Bible; and tho he warn sus that 
the inspired writers were not like the 
heathen mantic, and tho it is possible that 
the Bible is only inspired in the sense that 
its more important parts are the work of 
supernaturally inspired men, yet he asserts 
that without a book organically and defi 
nitely inspired inspiration would fail just 
where it was most needed. In other words, 
it was the purpose of God to give the 
Church a book systeraatically and organ- 
ically inspired. He says (p, 100): 

“The Bible itself bears evidence of having 
been prepared under such a special influence of 
the Holy Spirit. Consider the relation of the 
parts to the whole. It was scarcely possible 
that the writers, left to their unassisted powers, 
should prepare books which derived their chief 
value from their relation to others of which 
these writers were wholly ignorant. Yet noth- 
ing is more evident to the thoughtful reader of 
the Scriptures than that this is the case. The 
inspiration of some of the books, as, for example, 
the book of Esther, seems to have consisted just 
in this, that their writers were capacitated by 
the Spirit to forge just the link that was needed 
for a certain part of the great chain, Then the 
contents of many of the books give clear evi- 
dence of inspiration. This is the case in so far 
as they are themselves revelations. For revela- 
tion always manifests inspiration.” 

Yet on the next page he warns us that no 
evidence exists of ‘‘ what is commonly 
called verbal inspiration; that is, of the 
dictation of the very words of the Scripture 
by the Holy Spirit.”’ Still he does assert (p. 
103) that “ God’s Spirit presided in super- 
natural ways over the composition and for- 
mation of the sacred Book of the Christian 
Religion.”? On the question of the fallibility 
of Scripture he remarks that infallibility 
isa relative term (p. 104), and chat ‘Sif the 
question be, did inspiration render the 
Scriptures a complete, adequate, true, in- 
telligible record of revelation, so that he 
who studies them aright may attain tou 
complete and unerring knowledge of the 
saving truths and facts of that revelation, 
I should not hesitate to answer the question 
in the aflirmative.”” The ordinary state- 
meut that the religious and moral contents 
of the Bible are infallible seems to him de- 
fective as not being broad enough to in- 
clude many of the great historical facts 
which belong to the essence of revelation. 


He concludes that if the Bible were fallible 
“as a record of revelation, we might well 
despair of reaching Christian truth.” Yet 
outside this scope he views the question of 
fallibility or infallibility with indifference. 
He says we can easily conceive that it 
might have been free from error: 

“But we have no right to assume that it is so 

until we have examined the facts. Some theo- 
logians begin with the d@ priori principle that 
the Bible must be absolutely inerrant, and bold- 
ly assert that this is the case, not only in mat- 
ters which pertain tothe great purpose,but in all 
matters whatsoever. ... It seems a very good 
and pious thing to insist that the Bible is abso- 
lutely without error. But nothing is good or 
pious that is contrary to facts.” 
He then goes on to say that an examination 
of the facts shows that inspiration did not 
render the sacred writers infallible in mat- 
ters that lay outside their scope, and to 
enumerate a considerable list of examples. 
He recognizes error in the citation of pas- 
sages from the Old Testament into the 
New, and finds indications of a lower moral- 
ity in the Old Testament than in the New. 
He even admits (p. 99)— 

“As regards the Old Testament, some uncer- 

tainty surrounds the question of authorship. 
As we have seen reason to believe, it has under- 
gone several recensions, and its books were not 
all originally in their present form.” 
These exaiaples will, we believe, show 
plainly enough how far and in what sense 
this product of a conservative pen has a 
right to its title, as a volume, of Present 
Day Theology. Wecan only speak of one 
particular section of the volume. Our read- 
ers will find it all eminently thoughtful, 
suggestive and considerate of other opinion 
up to the verge of inconsistency with itself, 
Professor Stearns’s mind was a highly sen- 
sitive one. He was keenly alive to the 
world’s thinking on great subjects, and he 
placed his thought in connection with that 
of others. His uative realm was theology ; 
and tho he approached it with a reverent 
conservatism he brought to it an open, can- 
did mind, a fearless love of truth, and a 
profound recognition of the practical rela- 
tion of all truth to human life and experi- 
ence. 


Scotland’s Free Church: A Historical 
Retrospect and Memorial of the Disrup- 
tion by George Buchanan Ryley, with a 
Summary of Free Chureh Progress and 
Finance, 1843-1893. By John M. MeCand- 
lish, FL.RS.E., Late President of the Facul- 
ty of Actuaries. Under an arrangement 
with the English publishers, Constable & 
Co., London, the Messrs. A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co., of this city, have imported 800 copies 
of this important work. It makes an un- 
usually attractive volume, opening with an 
etched portrait of Dr. Chalmers and em- 
bellished with a number of other illustra- 
tions, some of which recall the humors and 
the satire of the Disruption times. The 
story istold with learning and judgment 
from the earliest times, beginning with the 
monkish missions,which are traced down to 
the transfer of the Primacy to St. Andrews 
in the year 900. We have, then, the growth 
of the Scottish Church under the monarchy 
down to Knox and the Reformation. At 
the end of this section we strike the main 
subject of the volume, *‘ The Rule of the 
Presbyters,” containing in it the history of 
the Disruption movement and the forma- 
tion of the Free Church. The plan and 
scope of the book are explained by Mr. 
Ryley in the Preface. He says: 

“In this book I have attempted to tell the 
story of the Church of Scotland briefly and 
quietly, down to and including that great act of 
conscientiousness and sacrifice in 1843 that made 
eminent Scotchmen proud of their country, 
and added fresh nobility to the Christian world, 
by the new impulse it gave to allegiance to 
Jesus Christ. By the older generation of 
Scotchmen a good deal contained in this book 
may be thought an oft-told tale, but it is hoped 
that a rehearsal of the facts may be welcome to 
them as reviving in their memory events in 
which many of them had some part.” 

Mr. Ryley’s part in the work ends with the 
Disruption. From that poimt on Mr, 
McCandlish continues the story of the Free 
Church movement to the present day. We 
can think of no member of the Free Church 
who has been more deeply connected with 
its minor administration than Mr. McCand- 
lish, especially on the financial side. He 
has been and we believe is still chairman of 
the Finance Committee. What he con- 
tributes to the volume under the head of 
* Progress and Finance” contains the Free 
Church history in epitome on the financial 
From these we cite a few 
points which tend to show what a stimulat- 
ing effect the Disruption movement has had 
on Scottish character. For instance, 
Prebendary Salmon has given the average 
of incomes in the Church of England as less 
than £230. He estimates that in England 
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be under £200 per annum, while another 
authority enumerates 1,400 English livings 
under £100 per annum. In the Scottish 
Free Church, excluding the value of the 
manse, the average income of each minister 
is £265, while with the manse included the 
average rises to £300 per annum. He 
shows, also, that the ratio of contributions 
for Church werk is at least one-third more 
for the Scottish Free Church than for the 
Church of England, which is by much the 
richer of the two. 


Revelation by Character, Illustrated 
from Old Testament Lives. By Robert 
Tuck. (Wilber B. Ketcham, New York. 
22.00.) The leading idea in these brief and 
pithy studies is that God has given inve ilu- 
able lessons to the human race in the char- 
acters and individualities of the men he 
has raised up act in Holy Writ. The 
present volume contains studies of twenty- 
four of these individualities, such as ‘* The 
Fretful Jonah ; weakness comes from undue 
Self-consideration”’ * Playful Samson: 
Troubles are lightened when we can laugh 
over them”; ‘The Willful Absalom: The 
Spoilt Child becomes the Self-willed Man,” 


to 


etc. ——Linscy-Woolsey and other Ad- 
dresses. By the late Isaac Errett, A.M., 
LL.D. (The Standard Publishing Co., Cin- 
ecinnati, O. $1.50.) Isaac Errett was the 
founder of the Christian Standard and 
author of several volumes which we have 
been glad to notice in our columns. In the 


present collection of addresses the inspired 
earnestness of the man comes out in all its 
power, unrestrained and unmodified. He 
presses on to his point with the steady con- 
viction of a prophet and it in 
words that probably will burn; but his 
only concern in the matter that they 
shall tell. We kave had many such men in 
our American Christianity, but among 
them all none who was more deeply enrapt 
in his or who delivered it) with 
more absolute fidelity than Isaac Errett. 
The Bible and its Theology, as Popu 
larly Taught. A Review, 
Restatement with more Especial Reference 
to Certain Bampton Lectures and Recent 
Works on Atoncment and Luspiration. By 
G. Vance Smith, Philos. and Theol, Doe. 
(Macmilian & Co., New York; Swan, Son 
nepschein & Co., London. ($1.75.) This is 
4a new and greatly revi-ed edition of ‘ The 
Bible and Popular Theology,” by the same 
author. It issubtantially wholly rewrittea; 
and tho it occupies the same position as 
the former work, it is brought down to date 
and contains the author’s replies to the 
points made against bim by the defenders 
of the established theology. The extreme 
liberalism announced in the previous vol- 
ume is not modified, but more distinctly 
asserted in this and with a longerand more 
carefully considered array of proofs. 


delivers 


Is 


message 


Comparison and 


The Memories of Dean Hole. New Edi- 
tion. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $2.25.) 
The very uncommon defect: in this book, 


which has had many readers, and will have 
many more, that while it has a word 
about everything and everybody, it tells 
the reader nothing at all about the author, 
except that he an ‘told boy” (a fine 
phrase, surely, for the Dean of Rochester to 
apply to himself), who, tho he wants to 
rest, is too fond of work to be quite idle. 
We shall have to notify our readers that 
this irreverent dealing with himself is 
quite of a piece with his treatment of every- 
thing else. ‘* Old boy,” 


is, 


Is 


as he declares he is, 


he was born in 1819, the son of Samuel 
Hole, Esq., of Caunton Manor, Notts. Be- 
longing to a family, if we mistake not, 


which had divided its talents between Art 
and the Church, 
self to work 


he seems to have set him- 
unite the streams in his 
person by being a prelate very much inter 
ested in art as well as theology and a good 
many other things- for example, for, 
has he not written a good book about roses, 
of which, at 
was able 
trees ” 


to 


roses, 


he 
three or four thousand 


” 


his annual Féte des Roses, 
to show 
The present volume of ‘* Memories 
is as kaleidoscopic as the Dean’s life. It 
begins with a word about archers, and then 
passes to artists, as to whom the talk con- 
centrates itself mostly on John Leech, and 
is very good. Then we have a series of 
reminiscent talks about authors, cricketers, 
ecclesiastics, gamblers, gardeners, hunters, 
shooters, Oxoniaus, preachers and working 
men. The Dean’s face on the frontispiece 
isastrong and merry one, full of interest 
in the varied life of humanity, and one 
whicb gives the assurance of just 
overflowing, entertaining coliection of 
boy”? memories as this book is. 


The 


such an 


“old 


Ancient Ways. Winchester Fifty 
Years igo. By the Rev. W. Tuckwell, 
M.A. (Macmillan a Co. New York. $1.50.) 
If he does not pause too Pie on the pic- 


are 





very seducing, the reader of this book will 
go through it on a run and with very great 
enjoyment of each particular page, as he 
goes. There are not too many of them ; the 
book isa thin one. There is not very much 
to read on a page, for the type is large and 
Jeaded ; but the book is full of spice and 
wit, interesting facts and delighful school- 
day reminiscence, The most serious chap- 
teramong them all, thoit never for a mo- 
ment drops into dullness, is that in com- 
memoration of Charles Wordsworth, the 
poet’s nephew, and who was to Winchester 
what Arnold was to Rugby—a stern but 
gracious Apollo, strong in likes and dis- 
likes, but a great master to whom the re- 
formed and regenerate Winchester of to- 
day owes much. When his spirits rose high, 
and they were generally well up, he rose 
with them into Greek, In a severe sick- 
ness he beguiled the time by translating 
Ken’s and Keble’s hymns into Latin sap- 
phies and elegiacs. He was a high church 


man «as well as a devoted Christian. He 
rendered Roundell Palmer’s lines on Win- 
chester into Greek trochaics, line for line, 


while be read off the English. He was great 
at the oar, cricket bat, on his skates, and 
his spirits ran so high when he tramped 
through the Alps that his inscriptions in 
the hotel-books were in Greek. The one 
written in the Grimsel book is famous, and 
once was called for and read by hosts of 
travelers, 


The History of Maine. By John $S. C. 

Abbott and Mdward H, Elwell, late editor 
of the Portland Transertpt. (Brown, 
Thurston Company, Portland, Me.) This 
is a new edition of Mr. Abbott’s work, re- 
vised throughout and brought down to the 
present by the addition of five new chapters. 
The revision and supplement are both from 
Mr. Elwell, who has added about one: hun 

dred and fifty pages on the recent progress 
and present condition of the State. Mr. 
Abbott was born in Maine, lived in Maine, 
and educated at a Maine college. His sup- 
ply of patriotic feeling, which was always 
large, full, and ready to run at a touch, 
bubbled over on the first allusion to Maine. 
‘he volume before us was a work of patri- 
otic enthusiasm for both State and Nation. 
He begins with the Northmen, and finds 
them on the New England coast in the year 
1000. He believes that they established them- 
selves in Boston Bay and Buzzard’s Bay, 
and that there is po reason for doubting 
that the old stone tower at Newport is their 
work. He tells the story of the Cabots, and 
fixes the same date for their discovery as 
Hlarrisse does, tho the later authority of 
Tarducci places it three years earlier, in 
1404. Whatever Mr. Abbott touched he 
made interesting. In his hands the dry de- 
tails of this histury are invested with dra- 
matic and even tragic interest. Massachu- 
setts is always near by to be brought into 
the narrative, and with good right, for off 
and on, Maine was part of Massachusetts 
through her whole colonial period. The 
local history or histories of the State are 
very full and interesting, especially to the 
sons of Maine. The interest of the book 
for general readers is yet greater, and tho 
we can easily imagine a better book, far 
more accurate and scholarly, we cannot 
name one which will give a young reader 
more delight or leave as much of the his- 
tory impressed on his memory. 

The Prophecies of Daniel Expounded, 
By Milton S. Terry, S.T.D., Professor of 
Old Testament Exegesis in Garrett Biblical 
Institute. (Hunt & Eaton, New York. 75 
cents.) The striking feature in this brief 
exposition of Daniel is the author’s free 
method, andin particular his abandonment 
of the view long entertained in = this 
country that the fourth monarchy in Dan- 
iel is Rome. 
the German expositors he holds 
that the four kingdoms are Babylon, Media, 
Persia and Greece. The effect of this ex- 
position is to remove from the book any 
piophetic reference to the papacy or to 
modern history, any furtber than such 
reference is involved in the general Messi- 
anic character and prediction of the book. 
Such free and uuconventional 
to be welcomed on all accounts. 
deserves carefal consideration, 


sO 


of best 


criticism is 

The book 
Its bearing 
on the theory of prophecy and the relation 
of prophecy to modern history is highly 
important. 

Folia Litteraria Essays and Notes 
English Literature. By John W. 
Professor in King’s College, 
millan & Co., New York. 
Kssays which compose 


on 
Hales, 
(Mac- 
The 


London. 


$1.75.) 


been collected from several magazines and 


the substance of four lectures at the Royal 
Institution. The collection has both 


In common with the majority | 


this volume have 


2 : ‘ B. Orr, Tulane University, New Orleans, 

reviews for which they were written. The | pa. “The Distribution of Wealth,” by 

article on Victorian Literature contains | prof John R. Commons Satenealee all In- 
° . me . 


a 


rent at once to students and intelligent 
readers, especially of English literature be- 
fore Milton. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


The Critic for September 2d will be an 
educational number, 


....D. Appleton & Co. will publish Dr. 





William Wright’s new book on ‘The 
Bronuté Family.” 
--The September Popular Science 


Monthly contains three brief and timely 
articles on ‘‘ Cholera,” “Silver” and * ** Re- 
formatory Prisons.” 


-_Dr. McGlynn writes for the Septem- 
ber Forum a paper on the present relations 
of the Vatican and the United States and 
reports his conversation with Leo XIIL. 


“The  Clergyman’s Companion,” 
edited by Sylvester Clarke, D.D., of the 
Berkeley Divinity School, revised according 
to the new Standard Prayer Book, will be 
issued September 1st by Thomas Whit- 
taker. 

.Ginn & Co. will have ready about the 
middle of September “ Collar’s Shorter 
Eysenbach,” for the use of schools, embody- 
ing all that is of practical value in the so- 
called natural method and easily mastered 
in uw year’s study. 


..The September issue of Demorest’s 
Family Magazine is specially a World’s 
Fair number. It contains many illustra- 
tions of buildings and interiors, an illus- 
trated article on Chicago, a paper on the 
Congress of Religions, and a facsimile of 
the autograph message of farewell to 
America, written by the Spanish Infanta. 


“The Lutheran Manual,” containing 
a sketch of the Lutheran Church, its faith, 
usages and history, by the Rev. J. B. 
Remensnyder, D.D., with an introduction 
by the Rev. Jos. A. Seiss, D.D., LL.D., will 
be issued, September Ist, by Boschen & 
Wefer Co., 96 and Y& Fulton Street, New 
York. 

-In the HKducational Review for Sep 
tember, will be found a sketch of the late 
Gen. S. C. Armstrong and his life work, by 
his friend and fellow philanthropist, Mr. 
Herbert Welsh, of Philadelphia. In the 
same issue the address of Prof. James Bryce 
onthe ‘ The Teaching of Civic Duty,” de- 
livered before the London College of Pre- 
ceptors, is given in full, 


..An illustrated volume of poems by 
Curtis Guild, editor of the Boston Com- 
mercial Bulletin, will soon be published 
by Lee & Shepard. Mr. Guild, in the early 
fifties, was a contributor to, the Knicker 
bocker Magazine, when Lewis Gaylord 
Clark was its editor: and Willis, Sprague, 
J. oT. Bields, Epes) Sargent and Mrs, 
Sigourney were among its contributors. 
Since that time poems from his pen have 
appeared occasionally in our literary jour- 
nals, and his volumes of travels, ‘‘ Over the 
Ocean,” “ Britons and Muscovites,” ete., 
have won popularity. Mr. Guild’s poems 
consist of tales, historic sketches and 
domestic scenes, and are. now for the first 
time collected into a volume whose title, 
‘*From Sunrise to Sunset,’ hints at the 
stretch of life the verses cover. 


-The Dial, in the leading article of its 
last issue, discusses with earnestness the 
American newspaper from an ethical point 
of view. The subject was suggested by the 
“newspaper”? symposium in the August 
Forum, and the writer takes serious excep- 
tion to the position of the editor of The 
New York Times that journalism is solely 
aform of business, to be conducted with 
out reference to ethical standards, He also 
emphasizes thie statement of another con- 
tributor to the symposium, that newspa- 
pers do not fairly report current history, 
‘do not record the really serious happen- 
ings, but only the sensations, the catastro- 
phes of history,” and concludes by quoting 
the same writer’s declaration indorsed by 
the New York Post, that while New York 
papers have degenerated during the last 
decade, Western papers, notably those of 
Chicago, have improved until they are on a 
far higher plane than the New York news- 
paper of to-day. Possibly the large degree 
of interest taken by Chjcago women in pub 
lic and city affairs may have had its influ- 
ence in purifying the daily newspaper. 


-Among new educational books by 
American authors, announced by Messrs, 
Macmillan & Co., are: ‘A Theory of De- 
velopment and Heredity,” by Prof. Henry 


diana; ‘‘Genetic Philosophy,’ by Pres. 








tures, as he probably will @o, for they 


critical and literary value, which is appa- 


David J. Hill, University of Rochester; a 








tion of Wundt’s “ Lectures on Human and 
Animal Psychology,’ prepared by J. E. 
Creighton, Ph.D.,and E.B. Titchener,Ph.D,, 
of Cornell University ; and a translation of 
Windelband’s * History of Philosophy,” by 
Prof. J. A. Tufts, of the University of Chi- 
tago: a translation of Professor Hermann’s 
revision of Dr. Weisbach’s ‘‘ Mechanics of 
Hoisting Machinery,” by Karl P. Dahl- 
strom, of Lenigh University ; ‘‘ The Resist- 
ance of Ships and Screw Propulsion,” by 
D. W. Taylor, of the United States Navy 
Yard, Mare Island, Cal.; and a new “ His- 
tory of Mathematics,” by Prof. Florian Ca- 
jori, Colorado College. The first volume of 
Professor Ziwet’s ** Elementary Treatise on 
‘Theoretical Mechanics” will be followed by 
the second part, on ‘Staties,’ and Prof, 
Dugald C. Jackson, of the University of 
Wisconsin, has in press a volume of “‘ Notes 
on Electromagnets and the Construction of 
Dynamos.” Other works soon to be pub- 
lished by the same firm, are, Mr. I. Marion 
Crawford’s novel, *‘ Marion Darche’’; Mr, 
William Winter’s illustrated sketch of the 
life of Edwin Booth ; an outline of the de- 
velopment of the Early English Drama, 
with accompanying lectures, by Prof. 
Katharine Lee Bates, Wellesley ; and two 
new books by Prof, Goldwin Smith,Canhada, 
one on the United States, the other transla- 
tions from the Latin poets, entitled “ Bay 
Leaves.” 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 














Not Angels Quite. By Nathan Haskell Dole. 
TM4x5, pp. iv, 827. Boston: Lee & Shepard,... $1 25 
The True Grandeur of Nations. By Chorles 
Sumner, An Oration before the Authoritic s 
of the City of Boston, July 4th, 1845. 785, pp. 
BE, RN Ns os aicunsecnawasaenenes4449500<tG0%> 0 75 
The Friendship of Learning, and Other Poems, 
By Harmon Seeley Babcock. 7x5, pp. 1D). 
Providence, Rh. L: Privately Published... ... 100 
The New Bible and Its New Uses. By Joseph 
Henry oo 7adiy, pp. 286. Boston: 
RNS OE, BUNUN. 550+) mss osu cinsaeasieesweRe-nas ud 
The Settleme a rae the Jews in North America, 
By George PL Daly, LL.D. Edited, with 
~— and Appendices, by Max J. Kohler, 
AM., LL.B. 984x6, pp. xvill, 171. New York: 
P nitive, NSB EE EE ONE LIE 
The Prince of India; or, Why “Constantinople 
Fell. By Lew Wallace. 7x5. In two. vol- 
umes Volume I,p £02, Volume ff, pp. 
v, 578. New York: Baars en Re 
Bulbs and Tuberous-Rootet! Plants. | Their 
History, Description, Methods of Propaga- 
tion and Complete Directions for their Suc- 
cessful Culture in the Garden, Dwelling and 
Greenhouse. By ©. iL. Allen. [lbustrated. 
Bdx5i6, pp. vi, Sul. New York: Orange Judd 
Facts and Fie tions of | i, sife. By Helen H. ‘Gand- 
ner. T4exds4, pp Chicago, IL: Charles 
LESS eS Co ee ee a aes 
The Odd One. By Fannie EK. Newbury. T34Xx5, 
pp. 277.) Boston: A. 1. Bradley & Co 1 00 
ane i award. By Jennie M Drinkwater. 
ED, WED, OS, LAU BANC yeas 56. osesisee sess sinsias 12 
Hunted and Married. A Tale of the Scottish 
Covenanters, By Kk. M. Ballantyne. With 
Ilustrations. %46x5, pp. 15. ‘The same ..... 100 
True Riches, By Francois Coppée. 744x434, pp. 
1k. New York: D. Appleton & Co... ....... 
An Innocent fmpostor, and Other Stories. By 
Maxwell Grey. 74x5, pp. 266. The same.... 
Mother’s Bedtime Tales. By Minnie &. Ken- 
nedy. 74gx5, pp. 18. New York: Thomas z 
Whittaker ane ccanuas sckeieeesies sueeonnrekes 0% 
Little Saint Hilary, and Other Stories. By Bar- 
bara Yechton. tlustrated by engeved Brown, 
Toxh, pp. 25. The same.. 0% 
The 1, ife of Christ. in the World. By. the Kev, 
Arthur Brooks. 74x, pp. vi, 360. The same 0 50 
Manuel de la Littérature Francaise. Par A. de 
Rougemont, A.M. 73x5'4, pp. 403. me 
York: Willfam Rh. Jenkins......... 1% 
How to Judge a Horse. A Concise ative as 





to its Qualities and Soundness. ine luding 
Bits and Bitting, Saddles and Saddling, 
Stable and Drainage, Driving One Horse, a 
Pair, Four -in-Hand, or Tandem. And ex- 
tracts from Karey’s and Kockwell's Meth- 
ods of Training “A ‘oung and Obstinate Horses. 





By ¢ eptuin F. Bach. With thirty Ilus- 

trations. Tix! By. pp. ii, 180. The same... 100 
An Academic Algebra. By James M. T aylor, 

LL.D. 9x5, pp. x, 388) Boston: Allyn & 

EE EE: RES RIAN 100 
Livy. Book I. Text with Indicated Quantities 

By John C. Rolfe, Ph.D. 7x5, pp. v, 76 The 

RS RRR eres ae ean ree 0 2% 








1 
Authentic by Grades. 


For Inductive Teaching, 
Drilling and 1 


esting. Book No 1 Prepared 





under the Direction of John T. Prince. 74x 
534, pp. 86. Boston: Ginn & Co............6666 
Thronh Apac hel. rey By Lieut. R. H. Jayne. 
Illustrated. 7% . Dp. vi, 333. St. Paul, 


Minn.: The P ric e e Medic 0 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LUTHERAN MANUAL 


BY 
Rev. J. B. REMENSNYDER, D.D. 
INTRODUCTION BY 
Rev. JOS. A. SEISS, D.D., LL.D. 
WIL give you facts about the Faith, Usages, Charao- 
ter and History of the Lutheran Church 





It‘is written from no narrow standpoint; neither 


does it appear on the basis of any 


General Body nor Synod; 
but it simply sets forth those features which are com. 
mon to our great Church everywhere. 
PRICE, - 1.00 


PUBLISHED BY 
BOSCHEN & WEFER CO., 
96 and 98 Fulton Street, New York. 
THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGEKTS. 


HERBERT BOOTIE KING & BRO.202 Broadway, N.Y 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS 


Country Seat List. Pittsburgh, 


are us ine, 
Remington's 
New York 


20th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


TH MAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and ww He »medy. 
_ By Prof. HARL KY PARKER, FR. 
LONG & Co., 1013 Arch St., Phil: idea, Pa. 
ee one shonid read this tttle nook.” —dtaenwum. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. ; 
BO): AI a fi MN De eUTING. 


$ + wtih ng t is‘ting Cards or Wedding Invits ations 4 
cents. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Bel!man Bros. 





ENG RAVED VISITING CARDS,&1.00. 
ror Lycents we willsend you a copy of our new 








Wy 





translation of the new, revised German edi- 





342 Oak St., 


Co., Toledo, O 























August 1893. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(1189) 21 








BRIEF PAPERS ON 
Important Current Topics. 





Why Silver Ceases to be Money. 


By Prof. F. W. TAussig. Shows what 
tendencies have caused the recent fall 
in the price of silver, and discusses the 
prospects for the monetary use of white 
metal, 
The Pilgrim Path of Cholera, 

By Ernest Hart, F. R. C.S. An illus- 
trated article showing how the hordes of 
Asiatic pilgrims drink infected waters 
at sacred resorts and carry the disease 
to the shores of the Mediterranean. 


Reformatory Prisons and Lombroso’s 
Theories. 


By Miss HELEN ZIMMERN. Sets forth the 
views of the noted Italian specialist as to 
means of preventing crime and the treat- 
ment of different classes of offenders. 


SEE SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF THE 


Popular Science Monthly, 
AT 
BES) THE COLUMBIAN INKSTAND. 


Inks the Pen Just Right. Preservesthe 
Ink Clear and Limpid, Makes 
Writing a Luxury. 

By preventing too much ink fromm ad- 
hering to the pen the busy scribbler is not 
y troubled with inky fingers nor unsightly 
blots upon his documents. 

4 Price 81.00each. Sent prepaid, subject 
to eeturn and money refunded if not satisfactory, An elegant 
descriptive Pamphlet sent on application, 


BOYD & ABBOT CO., 28 Warren St., New York. 


ALL NEWS STANDS. 














MUSIC. 


THE NEWEST, BRIGHTEST, AND MOST SATISFACTORY 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGS ISSUED THIS SEASON, 
SUNNY: -SIDE SONGS. 
DR. W. H. DOANE. 
S30 Add 5 cents per copy if ordered by mail. 
per 100. Specimen pages free on request. 


THE pieh. OW & MAIN CO 
W Bast th St... New York, 215 Wabash Ave., * Chicago. 








MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 





Grand, Upright and Squ 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St.. N.Y. 


J.C HU ROH OCO., Music Publishers, Cincinnatl oO 


WANTED. 


)ANTED.—Position as eee toa lady by 
a young lady of re —— nt. A 
Sox 524, “Catakill, N. ¥. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil, Agents making $50 per r week. 
Monroe Frazer Mf'g Co., X 1G La Crosse, V 


EDUCATION. 


An lye 0 is valuable in proportion to its 
. 5 Y inttuence. If it’ merely hears 
of vacancies and h is something; but if it 
tells you about them that | is asked to recom- 
mends a and recom- 
that is more, Ours 

W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, 








teacher 
Recommends 


N. Y; 


mends’ you, 





A YOUNG LADY, Classical graduate of New 
York Normal College, would instruct in Latin, Lit- 
erature, or other branches, several hours daily, Ad- 
dress ly. A., care of INDEPENDENT, 140 Fulton Street, 
New York. 

MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies, 
Begins its 65th year September Mth, offering enlarged 
Opportunities. Three Seminary Courses of studies 
and a College — Course. Address 
Miss LAURA S. WATSON, Principal. 





MAINE, PORTLAND. 


MISS ALLEN and MISS GREEFEF’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR CIRLS. 


Opens October 4th,in Portland, the largest city in 
Maine; healthful climate; beautiful situation on 
Casco thay. School located in most desirable part of 
the city. College preparatory and advanced courses, 
French and German with — ign Teachers. Excel- 
lent musical advantages. Careful attention to social 
culture, Prospectus on conten ation. 


ARCYLE SCHOOL 
Mrs. HOTCHKISS, South Orange, N. J. 
~ H School for twenty y 
ASHLEY HALL fine. ‘Ten Be si pteleany B deorpng 


Miss WHITTEMORE, Principal, Montvale, Mass. 


MISS BAIRD’ S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk, Conn, 22d year. Primary, intermedi- 
aes and College . re parator y courses. Music, Art, and 

the Languages. Careful attention to morals and man- 
hers, New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 


=, Delsarte Jveal Training School. Opens Oct. 2d. 
llustratea (atalogue. Hox 141, Boston, Mass. 


for Girls, 


BRY NMAWE COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 
Pa. 1 miles from Philadelphia. A College for 
The Program, stating the graduate and un- 
raduate courses of study tor the academic year 


will be sent on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, P hiladalphia, 1924 c hestnut Street. 
MISS BOYER’S 


ENGLISH, FRENCH AND MUSIC SCHOOL, 
FOR BOAKDING AND DAY PUPILS. 





MINNESOTA, Northfield. 


CARLETON COLLECE, 
Northfield, Minn, 

For both sexes. Classical, Literary, Scientific 
Courses. Academy for preparatory and English 
studies. School of Music. Elocution, Drawing, 
Painting. Climate WE healthful. Send for cata- 
logue. i STRONG, | President. 





Cc lassicel School for G iris.—Primary and ad- 
vance work. Certificates accepted by Wellesley and 
other Colleges. Delsarte Gymnastics. Principals: 
Lita V. Norra, Epirn 4. GREGORY, ELIZABETH 
P. GETTY. 1%1 Madison Avenue, New York 





CLAVERACK COLLECE © 


And Hudson River Institu 
Healthfully oat beautifully located in <. Hudson 
River Valiey. Affords superior advantages for thor- 
ough and systematic education to boys and girls. 
Careful attention given by a strong faculty of ex- 
perienced professors and teachers to intellectual, 
social, moral and physical culture. A Conserva- 
tory of | Music and Artof hi - grade, 40th year 
—_ —— Is. For illustrated Catalogue, address 
FLACK, A.M., Pres., Claverack, N. Y. 


Cc SLias YC OL LEGE, Ottawa, Canada, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, Grounds large. Build- 
ings Lave all rth conveniences. Thoroughly 
efficient staff. Cheerful home life. Terms from $155 
per annum, Next Session begins 2th Sept. 1893. For 
Circulars, etc., address REV. Dk, WARDEN, Box 1839, 
Post Office, Montreal, Canada. 


MISS S. D. DOREMUS’ 
RO AND DAY SC NOOR. pom GIRLS, 
35 MADISON AV ae NUE 

aa E-OPENS OCT. 


DRISLER SCHOOL, 


No. 9 Kast 49th Street, reopens October 2d, 
lished 10 years. Four departments. Gymnasium 
under competent instruction. Prepares for all col- 
leges and for busines — Building large, light and well 
ventilated. Two resident pupils received into the 
Principal’s family. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE For women. 


Full courses of study, Classical, Scientific and Special. 
Electric lights, steam heat and elevator. Astronomi- 
cal Observatory. Art School. Music Building, ete, 
ELMIRA COLLEGE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Six specialists in musical faculty. Every facility 
for work of highest grade. 
Rev. RUFUSS. GREEN D.D., 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and s6th Streets, New York. 


Miss Frances V. Emerson, 
Successor to Miss ABBY H. JOHNSON, 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

18 Newbury Street, Boston. lth year opens Oct. 4, 1885, 


jee! EEHOL DIN JOENSTITUTE, 50rH YEAR. 
Boys’ Boarding School. ees College Pre- 

paratory and Business Cours 
A. A'S HWAMBE: Hts, AM. 


Estab- 





President, Elmira,N. Y. 


Principal. 


THE GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL OF BALTIMORE, 


Exclusively College Preparatory. 


Instruction thorough. Supervision careful. Ex- 
pense moderate, Programs sent upon application, 


New York, Canandaigua, 
{RANGER PLACE SCHOOL for Youna 
W Lani established 1876. Year begins Sept. 20th. 

Preparatory, Academic and Collegiate de parte nts. 
Certificates ah cepted by leading Colleges and Univer- 
sities. AROLINE A, COMSTOCK, President. 





Theological Seminary. 
Unexcelled advantages for college graduates, all 
denominations. 12 resident professors, 8 lecturers 
library of 60,000 volumes, curriculum one-third elec: 
tive, new methods, ample appliances ; also, opportu. 
nities for advanced or specialized work, 
Sixtieth Year opens October 4th, 1893. 
For information, address 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Affords finest ad vantages for ¢ ulture and: social train- 
ing, With thorough preparation for the best Cobleges, 
Sanitation perfect. 34d year. For illus. catalogue, ad- 
dress A. G. BENEDICT, Principal, Clinton, N.Y. 


Hartford 


PENNSY 1 Vv : NIA, HOLL ai SBU 
HOLLIDAYSBU RG “SC HOOL 
me \ oung Women and Girls 
Thorough instruction, Methods adapted to the in- 
dividuality of each pupil, Home comforts, Loca- 
tion exceptionally beautifal, 
M . HITCHCOCK, 


Address, irs. KR. 

LAKE ERIE SuMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO, 

Karly application necessary for September, 1893, 


MARIETTA COLLEGE. 
Academy of Marietta College. 
Marietta College for Women. 


Fall term in all’ ———— nts begins Sept. 2th. 
For Catalogues and information address 
Pres. JOHN W. SIMPSON, Marietta, 0. 


METZG 
INSTITUTE 


CARLISLE, PA. 
The Wes. 


WIGHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY, 2%°,,..%3s 


West. Seventeenth year, Beautiful location and health 
ful climate. No School in the country offers better ads 
vantages. Send for illustrated catalogue. COLONEL 
J SUMNER ROGERS, Supt., Orchard Lake, Michigan 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 
Preparation for Harvard examinations. and all 
Colleges for Women. Reopens Septe mnber 26th. 
1020 Prospect Street, CLEVELAND, Ohio. 


MOUNT HOLLY, YOUNG LADIES’ 
First-class School, 19m. from Philade Iphis. ie 18. 
C. COTTON KIMBALL, D.D., Prin., Mount Holly, N. J. 


A Home School for Girls. 
Prepares for College 
Number le = Send for 


alog 
HARKIN L. SDEXTER, 
*rincipal. 








The Mt. Pleasant Military Academy. 
English, Mathematics, Classics, French, 
Music, Dancing, Fence ing, Drawing, etc. Appl 

J. HOWE ALLEN, Sing Sing, 
Nve ow 


Gorman, 
x4. 


Souk MILITARY ACADEMY, Cornw: ull, 
a 4 ty « at Worrall Hall, Peekskill, 
. WRIGHT, A.M., President. 


THE OAK, Lakewood, N. J. The Misses Far- 
rington reopen October 4th. College preparation or 
special courses. Circulars and leaflets on applic ation, 


-OBERL IN c OL L EG E ‘offers. a liberal "educa- 
tion at the lowest reasonable cost. For both sexes. 
Twenty-five professors. Elective courses. Tuition, 
$40a year. 14 fine buildings. Literary societies, ath- 
etic grounds, gymnasiums, ‘under wane ~l professors. 
Best musical advantages. Lectures, libraries, labo- 
ratories. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
open to Christian students of all denominations, 

‘aculty complete. Theological students admitted 
: ithout charge to College classes. 


OBERLIN ACADEMY graduates pass easily 
into leading colleges. 21 instructors, 550 students, 

All departments open Sept. 20th. 200 page Cata- 
logue free. 


G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, O. 








~ OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 


Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
delphia, two hours from New York, Opens Septem- 
ber 27th. For circulars and reports ap ily to Prinei- 
pals, OGONTZ SCHOOL P.O., PA 


THE geapnene SE WINARY 
for Young Ladies 
Musical Director, ‘Albert Ross Parsons. Delsarte. 
European Travel Class. Proximity to New York 
affords city advantages: ne nty-sixth year opens 
Sept. 20. Miss ¢ FULLER, Principal, 
SING SING in the-Hudson, New York. 


~ PRIVATE HOME 
MINDS. 


AND SCHOOL FOR FEEBLE 
for referenc es and avid ticulars, acuKess ; 
Rev. C. F. GARR SON, Cranbury, N. J. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
58th Year, Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies, and Business. Military Or- 
ganization. sSISBEKE & AMEN, Principals. 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


45th year begins Sept. bith, 180s. 
excellent pre paratory sc hooi, Specially organized de- 
partments of music and art. Four we lle quipped lab- 
oratories. Good growing library. Fine gymnasium, 
Kesident physictan, Me mortal Hall enables stu- 
dents to much reduce e xpenses. For catalogue ad- 
dress SARAH F. ANDE K SON, Principal (lock box 51), 
Rockford, Hl. 


RUGBY ACADEMY. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys, 


College course and 


at (2d St. 


and Central Park, West, New York City. Classical, 
Scientific, Commercial. Thorough preparation for all 
colleges. Fourth year. Large rooms, extensive 


athletic grounds. Address ¢ linton Burling, Registrar. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Brigecton. 


24th year begins Sept.13. Both sexes. P a im. fi ‘at y 
College, Teaching or Business, French, German, Art, 
Music, Military Drill Gymnasium. H.K.TI RASK, oP rin. 


MISSOURI, Sr. Lou Is, 2826 W ashington Avenue. 


St. Louis Hygienic College 











Of Physicians and Surgeons. Seventh annual ses- 
sion opens Sept. 28th, 1805. Men and women admitted, 
Full three years’ course. Address for catalogue, 

Ss. W. DODDS, M.D., Dean. 


TEM PEE GROV & 
Saratoga Springs, ! 
Sept. 20. Addre MSHI 


LA bo kewl SEMINARY, 
N.Y. Thirty-ninth year begins 
IAs. DOW D,PLLD.,. Pres. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


The next term will begin on Wednesday, Septem- 
Qith, 1895. 

Students desiring 
ty in the Preside: 
New York, at 9:0 A.M. 

Rooms will jrawn at? PLM. 

On Thursday, September 28th, at 4 P.M., the Inaugu- 
ration of Prof. Arthur O. McGiffert, D.D., as Wash- 
burn Professor in Church History will take place in 
Adams Chapel. Dr. MeGiffert: will deliver his in- 
augural address, and the Rev. James M. Ludlow, 
D.D., will give the charge, 

begins Oct. 2, lays. 


UNIVERSITY wet he 2, a 
LAW SCHOOL {i1gucenn’ 


AUSTIN ABBOTT, Dean and a Professor. 
Address for catalogiic, 
- RUSSELL. 


"Re 
at University Building, = vm Broadway, N. ¥ 


WELLS COLLEGE 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 

healthfui. New Building with Modern Improve ments. 

Session begins Se pioneer 20, 1805. Send for Catalowue, 
B.S. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY "11s! 


h Sexes ourses jalists in Classic 4, 
Art, and Music. Enlarged ouiew ment insures su: 
pe rior advantages at moderate expense. Tith year 
opens Sept. 13.) For Catalogue, address 

Rev. WM. R. NEWHALL, Prine ipal. 


W EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies. 27th Year. Is provided for 
giving asuperior education In Collegiate, Eclectic, 
and Prevaratory Departments ; alse in Music and Art. 
Mkts. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Philada, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the 59th year begins Sept. 14, 1893. 
Best of home influence Excellentsanitury arrange- 
ments, Fine pty Laboratory, Observatory and 
Cabinets. Send for lilustrated 1 rospectus to 

MISS A. KE. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


WILSON COLLEGE FOK WOMEN 
Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg, Pa., 
Cumberland Valley. Six trains daily. 
mate, avoiding bleak north. 
room, etc., and all college 
art. Large music college 
yartment this year. 
‘ull faculty. 


admission should meet the facul- 
rvow, No, WO Park Avenue, 








Thirty-fifth year 


. City 
FOR WOMEN, 
AURORA, N.Y. 


WILBR ATLA M, 


in famous 
1 Border cli- 
#250 per year for board, 
studies except music and 
sand art school, Music de- 
Id independent of free classes, 
College course. B.A. and B.S. degrees; 
music college, B.M. Handsome park, large buildings, 
steam heat, gymnasium, observatory, laboratories, 
etc. Noe harge for distant pupils during C hristmas 
and Easter vacations. 
Kev. J. EDGAR, Ph.D., 





Pres., Chambersburg, Pa. 


The Woman's College of Baltimore. 


REV. JOHN F. GOUCHER, President, 

A representative Protestant Institution of the high- 
est Collegiate grade for the education of young 
women. All departments in charge of specialists. 
Programs sent upon application, 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, New Haven, 
Conn. Term opens September 28th. The School 
offers many University advantages. For catalogues 
or information, adaress 








Prof. GEORGE B. STEVENS, New Haven, Conn. 


VHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, cowumeus. 


Courses for degrees in Arts, 
Veterinary Medicine, Pharmac 
Industrial Art; and in law. Speeta 


; in Civi 


arragg Science; 
Mining, "Mechanical and Electrical Engineering: 
courses allowed. 


in Agriculture, 4 HI a 
in 


Postgraduate courses for the Master’s and 


Doctor’s degrees. A catalogue will be sent on application. 


- WASHINGTON and JEFFERSON COLLEGE. 


NINETY-THIRD YEAR aeone September lith. 
to prepare for Athlete of the Jearned professions. 
Qbecevetey: aa e 

Alumni 


Fully equipped for college work. 
Laboratories for Chemistry, Mineralogy and Biology. 
tic Field and new Gymnasium wit HE -Qical Director. 


Elective courses adapted 
Yew 
Expenses very muderate, 


HE PRESIDENT, Washington, Pa. 


Financial. 
THE POLICY OF THE BANKS. 


THE resolution introduced into the 
United States Senate last week by Senator 
Peffer and supported by the senior Sena- 
tor from New York, Mr. Hill, was thor- 
oughly mischievous. It assumed that the 
National banks had been violating the 
law by keeping less than their legal re- 
serve, and that the Treasury Department 
had connived at the wrong; and that 
depositors could not get their money, 
Tho the resolution was one of inquiry 
only, couched in unfriendly terms, yet its 
passage at this time would have tended 
to increase the strain under which all 
The Kansas Senator 
has a hatred of banks, which is common 
in his State, but which is none the less 
illogical and absurd ; but the citizens of 
the State of New York have reason to 
hang their heads at the apparent dema- 
gogism of their Senator, who undoubted- 
ly knows better, 

It is alittle singular that that Senate did 
not see the contradiction implied in the 
resolution. It is alleged that the banks 
are down below their reserve and yet that 
they do not pay out cash promptly ; the 
one fact is the explanation of and justifi- 
cation for the other, The law says of re- 


business is laboring. 


serve cities that the cash on hand shall 
equal 25% of the deposits. If the Comp- 


troller of the Currency finds any bank be- 
low that percentage he may tell the bank 
to allow maturing loans to be paid in un- 
til the legal limit is again reached. If the 
bank does not do this within one mouth, 
the Comptroller may appoint a receiver, 
The whole section is optional, not manda- 
tory. Both the Comptroller and his chief, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, must use 
their best judgment ; and in the opinion of 
all leading financiers any other course 
than the one now pursued would lead to 
acute and widespread disaster. Even the 
passage of the resolution by the Senate 
would be considered indirect notice 
that the option given the Treasury should 
be more vigorously construed, the result 
being that banks might be thrown into 
the hands of receivers and the capital and 
money now in daily use locked up indefi- 
nitely—in short, a disastrous panic might 
ensue, 

The National banks in the large cities, 
and particularly in New York City, have 
violated the letter of the law in order to 
keep its spirit. The New York banks 
have loaned out more than the amounts 
held on deposit, the cash on hand consist- 
ing of the stockholders’ capital and sur- 
plus, This cash one week fell short of the 
25% required by $10,000,000 or $12,000,000, 
this sum representing the money which 
the banks parted with reluctantly but 
froma sense of duty to the public. No 
the midst of Wall Street can 
appreciate the tremendous demand for 
loans which has come upon the banks 


as 


one not in 


from corporations and firms all over the 
country, Since every man in business 
borrows part of his capital a large bor- 
rowing usual in ordinary times, 
but now that borrowing is intensified, 
merchants with good credit and good 
assets must get that money or fail. The 
getting down below the 25% limit simply 
means that the banks decided to aid these 
meritorious merchants even tho they put 
themselves technically in the hands of the 
Comptroller. So far that officer has up- 
held the banks in this course, 

Now the 


is 


result of thus aiding mer- 
chants with good but short of 
money, is that the banks, having less cash 
than usual, must be careful how they pay 
it out. If all their cash were withdrawn 
the banks would collapse and the whole 
system of their credits would fall with 
them. Loans would valled, and as 
these could not be paid ruin would be the 
result. A reserve must be kept by a bank 
if it would stay solvent. Therefore most 
of the checks drawn on New York banks 
are made payable only through the New 
York Clearing House. By this plan the 
cash is indeed shifted from one bank to 
another, but the total amount of coin and 
legal tenders held by all is not changed ; 
and it is as a whole and not as individ- 
uals that the New York banks present a 


assets 


be 
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united front against the business depres- 
sion and the money. stringency. Care in 
paying out their cash is a necessity of the 
situation if the banks would remain sol- 
vent, while the free use of checks does 
away with the inconvenience which would 
otherwise be felt. 

Of course, also, the banks charge high 
rates of interest for loans. There is always 
a number in time of panic who do not 
need money but who would like to hoard 
it. This class is checked by a rate of dis- 
count higher than usual. But that same 
high rate is a test for those who do 
really need money. So the panic rule is 
that all who are willing to pay high rates 
for money should get it. In all these in- 
stances the New York banks are acting up 
to the best financial experience, and de- 
serve praise for their wise course. It 
would be a gross wrong for the Senate 
now to break them down. 


2 
> 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


THERE are not Jacking further impor- 
tant signs of improvement in the general 
business situation, and the hope is appar- 
ently well founded that with favorable 
action before long upon the bill for the re- 
peal of the Sherman Law we will be well 
on the way to recovery of confidence. 
The present is an important and critical 
period, in which every one should en- 
deavor to do his utmost to restrain the 
spread of unnecessary alarm. Mills are 
resuming operations in many sections, and 
the number of shut-downs is being re- 
duced. True, short time is being gener- 
ally enforved and wages are being cut in 
all branches of trade, as well as among 
railroad employés ; but these are expedi- 
ents which serve to keep the wheels of 
commerce in motion. As bearing upon 
the industrial situation, an important de- 
velopment of the week was the decline in 





the premium upon currency from 
834% to 44%, large sales being made at 
the latter figure. Brokers were 


enabled to purchase currency in large 
amounts at 4% premium, and in a general 
way it may be said that the present week 
will determine whether the premium is to 
continue long. If it is not mill owners 
will see in the fact a strong inducement 
to the resumption of work, as in many 
cases the creation of a new medium of 
circulation has encountered some obsta- 
cles. There is a disposition on the part 
of most banks to treat their customers 
rather more liberally in the way of cash- 
ing checks. This policy has been adopted 
partly in the belief that the time is ripe 
for a relaxation of recent precautions, 
and partly because representations have 
been made that the banks have it in their 
power to break up the traffic in currency 
by letting it be known that they stand 
ready to supply all legitimate require- 
ments of their dealers. It is true of the 
banks, in most cases, as it has always 
been of the Treasury, that whatever kind 
of money is paid out will be received 
again. If the public can get its 
money it does not want it, and vice 
versd, An argument against the unre- 
stricted payment of cash at present, 
however, is the important demand for 
currency in the South for the purpose of 
moving the cotton crop. Were all re- 
strictions removed, there might be an 
unnecessarily heavy movement of funds 
to that section. As it is, the banks are 
counting upon the receipt of a good deal 
of cotton exchange in the next few weeks, 
the sale of which may enable the import 
of further amounts of specie. Gold re- 
ceipts from Europe during the past bank 
week were $9,935,000, most of this amount 
coming in with the aid of the premium 
paid for gold to arrive. Total engage- 
ments of gold abroad for the American 
markets since the present movement set 
in, have been about £6,000,000. America 
has lost about $22,000,000 gold on balance 
this year, but this amount is likely to be 
much reduced. Only a small portion of 
the past week’s gold receipts found a 
resting place in the New York banks, 
large amounts being sent to savings banks 
in all parts of the country. The latter 
are now well prepared to meet promptly 
all demands upon them at the expiration 
of the sixty-day notices of their deposit- 


‘silk dress goods and gloves. 





ors; and many notices of this kind have 
been canceled, indicating that the panic 
which took possession of the people is 
subsiding. National bank-note circula- 
tion has passed the $120,000,000 mark, 
The increase since August Ist has been 
about $12,500,000, and since January Ist 
over $30,000,000, 


Business men are anxiously awaiting 
an easier tone in the loan market, but 
last week the market was much firmer 
and not well supplied. Reports of im- 
pending trouble in banking circles caused 
lenders to be extremely conservative, and 
at one time the feeling of fright extended 
so that there was active discrimination 
against even the choicest bonds in all 
loans. Call loans on active stock collat- 
eral were made at rates ranging from 2¢ 
to 8%, averaging 5¢, with renewals gener- 
ally at 4%. Offerings on call were largely 
by private banking houses, and consisted 
cf their unemployed daily balances. In 
the time loan market myewng are re- 
ported in which as high as 243% commis- 
sion, in addition to the legal rate of inter- 
est, has been paid to secure loans for 
thirty days on the choicest lines of securi- 
ties. Merchants, unable to sell their 
notes, have paid exorbitant rates for col- 
lateral loans, and securities which have 
seldom seen the light of day are now held 
in large amounts by lenders. There is 
little or no market for commercial paper, 
and the offerings would be much heavier 
if there were any demand. Rates of dis- 
count actually accepted are as high as 202, 
but brokers nominally quote 12@15¢ for 
choice indorsed receivables having four to 
six months to run, Some of the larger 
banks are giving their mercantile cus- 
tomers a modicum of assistance, but the 
tendency is tocontract loans, as evidenced 
by the bank statement. 


Difficulty experienced in securing cur- 
rency is causing accumulation of mer- 
chandise in our bonded warehouses, the 
amount at present so held being larger than 
ever before at this season of the year, 
The number of bonds in existence is about 
60,000 ; and a statement just prepared, 
corrected to July 380th, shows the total of 
goods in bond to be $27,800,000, against 
$19,850,000 a year ago, Of these totals, 
27,000,000 and $18,600,000, respectively, 
are Of dutiable goods. The heavier in- 
creases are in tobacco, wool, wool cloths, 
In spite of 
this accumulation, the Treasury available 
balance remains fairly steady, altho the 
surplus goid fund is again down to about 
$97,000,000, 

Business in Wall Street has been inac- 
tive. During the greater part of the week 
the shadow of a heavy failure was hang- 
ing like a cloud over the market; but 
prices recovered at the close, it being an- 
nounced that the unfortunate house had 
been granted sufticient aid to enable it to 
conduct further liquidation in a quiet 

yay as the market afforded opportunity. 
Bonds were particularly depressed under 
large offerings. Foreign exchange was 
very irregular, declining at the end in 
consequence of the lower bids for gold to 
arrive. Silver was strong early in the 
week, the Treasury being forced to pay as 
high as 75} for bullion, but later the price 
broke under the lead of the London mar- 
ket. Exports of silver from London to 
China continue heavy and are the main 
factor in the strength of the market. The 
proportion of legal tenders in customs 
payments has increased to 467. In the prod- 
uce markets prices tended downward, 
with sales of wheat smaller than for 
many months. September wheat is 
off from 68} to 664; September 
corn from 47} to 44%, and cotton from 7.07 
to 7.00. Petroleum advanced from 57} to 
574. Lard declined from 9.00 to 8.80, but 
live hogs advanced from 5.50 to 5.75. 
Coffee is 12 points lower at 15.75. Sugar 
is unchanged in price, with some refin- 
eries closed. Wool is stagnant, sales at 
the leading markets being the smallest 
ever recorded for the season. Few boot 
and shoe establishments are now running 
on fulltime. In dry goods there are more 
buyers at workin staple cottons. The ex- 


portdemand for brown sheetings is con- 





siderable. Small sales of Para rubber 
have been made at a concession to 67 
cents. Railroad earnings are por. 
Twenty roads for the third weck of 
August decreased 17.16Zand 73 roads for 
the second week decreased 14.892, 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 

August 26. 


August 1. Increase. 





Loans. ........66 $403,607.400 — $406,510,200 82,982,800 
Specie.. 62,930,900 58,352,800 4,578, 100 
Legal tenders.. 22,951,400 22,177,000 774,400 
Deposits......... 370,479,900 = 370,302,400 177,500 
Circulation ..... ° 8,78),2 0 L733,209 1,012,009 
The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 
ee eee $62,930,900 $58,352,809 4,578,100 
Legal tenders,... 22,951,400 22,177,000 774,400 





Total reserve.. $85,882,300 
Reserve required 


against dep’ts. 
Deficiency.... 


$5,352,500 


92,61 MT 


86,7: $7, 675 


44,375 
5, 125 


92,575,60) 

$12,045 , 400 

Excess of reserve August 27th, 1592.........606 
* Increase. 





GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were steady. 









id, Asked 
112g 
12k 

OarWency Os, MWB. .00000080.ccccesscvnccesecess 101 
SR GATING a6 cecesecscccesetssnsecesecs 103 
Currency 6s, 18¥7....... sens beconensaddeesees 106 ° 
Currency6s, 1898 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Bros, quoted actual rates 
as follows : 


SPOR c 5. ao cbebebab eee dbaneescsexe nbekakss bent 





Cable transfers.......+ 
eT eT mee 





BANK STOCKS. 

The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending August 26th, were as follows : 
Corn Exchange...... 2484 | Franklin National.. {0 
kmpire State.... 125 Nineteenth Ward... M5 
Fourth National..... 196 Western ‘National... . 107 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board for city bank 
stocks were as follows : 















Bid. Bid. 
Chase National 40) | Greenwich.... . M5 
Chemical.... $7 Import’rs’ & AK) 
City . Manhattanu.... 175 
Comm | Metropolitar 1 
Corn Exchange jpearepelia. oe 400 
Kast River PRRs 5 <nesnones 150 
Fifth Avenue Ninete nonthi Ward It) 
First Ni SNES seasnnkceccnaa uu 
First National, S. 1... 10) Seaboard National. 15 
Fourth National..... 170 | ‘Tradesmen’s......... 100 
German Am.......... lou a Nat’l.. . 107 
Gerinania. oes eeee ala 
INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES 
om 
Bid. Asked, Sales. 
Hi. B, Claflin Company, lst pfd.... .. 
do. do, 2d pfd...... e-000800009 90 oa ee 
Thurber-Whyland Co,, com........ «. o. 20% 
do. do, BEE ...0050:s0000 oe - bby 
po ge ee eT ee 
do do preferred ......00 « oe sl 
Proctor & Gamble, Com .........+6 116 
do. do. hy 
P. Lorillard ©0., COM......s.c0scce0 os oe 
do. So eit 100 107 oe 
Blackwell's Dur. Tob. Co., com.... .. o 16 
American Straw Board Co... 2h 
SOIT ADD... c500s00n5 s000 > ibe 
New York Biscult Co,.........00+6 21 — 
Diamond Match Co........0.0ee cee oe . LO31g 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemi ann Co,...108 108 . 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


. Within the borders of Orange Coun- 
ty, N. Y., there are some 1,100 acres de- 
voted to onion raising. According to 
estimates the yield in that county in 1891 
was 64,400 barrels ; in 1892, 65,200 barrels; 
in 1898 it is figured at 75,000 barrels, or a 
little more than last year. The onion- 
growing sections are Chester, Summer- 
ville, Florida, Durlandvile, Big Island, 
New Hampton, Pine Island, Glenwood, 
Amity, ete. 

Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion were the following lots : 


10 shares United States Trust Co.............. 801 
70 shares Nineteenth Ward Bank.............. 145 
$5,000 Chattanooga Southern Ry. Co. first mort, 

NEN x s05ve 5b cbsbuseeaua se easwasbwounccsaen 21 
10 shares Franklin National Bank.............. m) 
418 shares Gondola Tannin Co., coin.... .$700 lot 


12% shares Gondola Tannin Co., pref.....$250 lot 
$5,000 Maryland Central Ry. Co. gen. mort- 5% 
gold bonds, due 1939, June, 1893, coupon at- 
tached (hypothecated)......... bits akewanmell 2 


70 shares Sabiston, Murray & Co., com. (hypoth- , 








SONLEE BD GACD) 50.00.0050 s0ccceseceves «+ -$900 lot 
70 shares Louisvill, Evansville and St. Louis Rd., 
DUE Ris bwsnnuih <> <i obbebesun prsneeasneew.weocen 25 
$2,000 North Hudson C ounty Ry. Co. first ‘ast 
6% bonds, due Jan. Ist, 1914..... phase s 
300 shares Third Ave. Rd. Co.....0.s++0cee- 
65 shares Mechanics’ National Bank, 
/ OS "eee ete aaa, 16 
50 shares Empire State Bank...........00.se008 125 
25 shares Corn Exchange Bank.............. 2 
20 shares Fourth National Bank............. 176 





$10,000 Pittsburg, Fort Wayne —_— Chicago Rd. 
Co. third mort. 7% bonds, due 1912. 5 
$10,000 Rensselaer and Saratoga Rd. Co. 
mort. 7% bonds, due 1921. Reg............ i 





.Beneficial rains have fallen west of 
the Mississippi, except in the Dakotas, the 
past week, relieving in those sections some 
fears of the corn crop, tho they did not 
come in time to prevent much damage, 
In portions of the Ohio Valley light rains 
occurred, but the benefits were slight, and 
itis now feared that future precipitation 
will cause no improvement. The most 
encouraging reports on the corn crop come 
from Central Iowa and Western Illinois, 
Wheat and oats threshing operations have 
progressed under favorable conditions and 
there is no essential change in the position 
of either, only from some sections in 
Kansas, Missouri, Southern Illinois and 
Indiana come complaint of rust in oats 
and greater complaint of the light weight 
of the grain, which, however, are not uni- 
versal enough to have much effect. 
Farmers continue to hold back their 
wheat owing to the low prices, and many 
are encouraged in doing so by the short 
corn crop, they still feeding some to their 
stock. Of course that fed is of ‘a very 
— quality. The desire of the farmer to 
10ld back his wheat has a telling effect 
upon receipts at primary markets, which 
have fallen off very materially the past 
week, 

.At the present time there is no de- 
preciation in price to any extent in the 
great volume of merchandise held in all 
lines of trade, says the St. Louis Dry 
Reporter. For the last two or 
three years prices have ruled so low and 
the margin of production has been so 
small, as have also been the profits of the 
seller, that there is no chance for any 
great reduction in the prices of manufac- 
tured goods. Far different was the case 
in 1873. Then everything was held at an 
inflated value, and when the crash came 
there was a tremendous fall in price on 
all kinds of merchandise, and dealers 


who were perfectly solvent found the 
value of their assets reduced 25 or 504, 
But their debts were not reduced, and it 
took many long years for the traders to 
get out of the condition into which they 
were forced by the panic of that year. 
Atthe present time no matter how severe 
the present disturbances may be, there 
“an be no such reduction in the value of 
stock. We doubt if there will be pd de- 
cline worth mentioning, and the dealer 
who has his stock of merchandise will tind 
itas valuable when the present trouble is 
over as it was before it began. The wise 
policy of manufacturers in closing down 
and limiting the production of merchan- 
dise must necessarily prevent any push- 
ing of goods on the market with a conse- 
quent cut in prices. As a general thin 
in all lines of trade, merchandise is hel 
at fairly stiff prices, 


UNITED STATES BONDS 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSA’ STREET, NEW YORK. 


Send for our list of ** Selected Securities.” 


_ VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGH' r. 


Goods 





The Trust Company of America. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $700,000.00. 
OFFICES: Crawford Building, Topeka; Provident 
Building, Philadelphia; Bank Bloc k, Denver. 

First Mortgage Loans Neyotiated, Municipal and 
Corporate Bonds Bought and Sold. Managers have 
over 20 years’ experience, Correspondence e solicited. 

. BL SWEET, Pres’t, GEO. M. NOBL kK, Vace- Pres’t, 





EVERETT, WASH. 


The Coming Industrial Center on Puget Sound where the 
Great Northern Railway Reaches Tide-water. 


Eighteen months o!d, has 24 industries in successfv loperation, 3 railroads, 7 banks, 5,000 population, elec- 
ric railroad, electric lights, planked streets, water system, etc. Send for Illustrated pamphlet. 


SCHUYLER DURYEE, General Manager, T4e Everett Land Co. Everett, Wash. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
Pa of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New ork and the Security Com- 
any of Hartford, Conn.,, under Supervision 
Tanking De en of Conn., New York, 
Mass.a aine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are aa by law to invest in these bonds. 


iS od worth for sale oy the 
% Gold Bonds Peabody Investment & Trust 
‘o., Boston Blk.. Jenv' er,€ alo. 














"GELDER, BAILEY & Co., 


table Building, Denver, Co lo 

Hic eLAss. IN NVEST) ‘ENT SECURITIES. 

We offer safe aed permanent dividend paying gold 
mining stocks, and spec ulative developmeut mining 
stocks, practically sure for amount invested and 
promising large profitsin dividends and increased 
values in corporations controlled by ourselves. 

Cc Jorrespondence and personal Calls solicited. 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Portland, Oregon, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has special facilities for placing money at 6 to & per 

cent. on improved city property with insured titles, 

secured by first mortgage, principal and interest re- 
able in GOLD. ‘ 

mike ference: National Park Bank, New York. 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 

Capital, - - ° - + + $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Earnings, 268,356 18 
INCORPORATED 1872. 

Offers to investors its debentures, amply secured by 
first mortgages on Real Estate deposited with Trus- 
tees, principal and interest payable at the Chemical 
National Bank, New York, Amount of issue is lim- 

ited. 





W.E. COFFIN, Treas. 
J. H. BLAIR, Sec. 


The company has no outstanding guaranteed loans. 
Is under supervision of Banking Departments of New 
Maine. 

Correspondence solicited, 

D. F. WITTER, V V Pres. 
WHY =": at 3 to 5 per cent. interest? We can 
loan it for you on Real Estate Security 
GEO, J. PAUL, Omaha, Neb. U.S. A. 
$50,000 Peete 14G E, 10 YEAR 6 
issued by Farmers’ High Line Canal and Reservoir 
Co, This Company is one of the oldest irrigating 
(W), has no indebtedness other than these bonds, For 
full information address 
926 Seventeenth St., Denver, 
or room 20, 150 roitdway, N N -¥. Cc ity. 
loans. High eat references. Addre 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Waa, 


York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont and 
JOHN M. OWENS, Pres. 

De posit gad Money in Savings Banks 
at@to?7 per cent. Perfect Security. 

Ist 

tR CENT, GOLD BONDS 
companies in Colorado, peer valued at over $500,- 

Mi 
Denver Trust & Safe Deposit Co. Trustee, 
0 NET FIRST MORTGAGE, LOANS, 
Absolutely secure iterest pay- 
0: sae — annually by draft on New 
York. Personal attention given to ~4 


— | INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT, 

The bed-rock upon which fortunes are built. The 
experiences of the past ninety days, in the business 
world, show the instability of stock values, It ts 

diferent with inycerments in realty 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 

offers unexcelled Bhai oe® to the careful invest- 
or. Immensity and stability are the attributes of her 
resources, and every present condition presages a 
great city that will rank with the foremost of the 
Manufacturing centers. Population 12,000, paved 
business streets, splendid systems for water supply, 
electric lighting “and sew erage; fifteen miles of elec- 
tric street railway in operation; beautiful parks and 
ven school and here th privileges. Property is cheap; 
ots 50x125 feet, one-half mile from the business 
center (city water and electric light available), cor- 
ner lots $600, inside lots $400. Think this over and buy 
alot. Address 

Great Falls Water Power and Townsite Ce, 


THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Those who visit the World’s Fair should study Chi- 
cago, its history and the conditions which made tt 
the most’ phenomenal city in the world, The same 
conditions exist at Duluth, and in many lines of 
business it is alre sady Chicago’s only rival. It hasa 
larger tributary country, Which is rapidly develop- 
ing. While West don’t fail to visit Duluth with a 
View of investing, as you can make it the most  prosit- 
able trip of life. Call on or write to 


.E. LOVETT & CO. 
Kk. ae INBACIL 


win act as agent for investors and property owners, 
choice 6 ber ceut. to 10 per cent, investments always 
on hand. Tacoma, Washington. 


FREDERICK A. BOOTH, 
19 East 16th Street, New York. 
Second door west from Union Square. 
Care of Estates and Properties, Collection 


Real of Rents, 

eal Estate, Mortgage Loans, Insurance. 

Special atte naan viven to the Care “= Property and 
Collection of Rents 


THE CLISE INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Paid up Capital, $150,000. 


City and Farm 
Inte 


Loans payable in Gold, 
rest 7 and S per cent, payable semi- 
annually in New York Exchange. 


SEATTL ty WASHINGTON. 
SPER © ENT. GOLD MC q eS. 

coh 2OO upwards, One to five HOR se rest 
“ free of charge. Guaranteed and absolutely 


Safe, If you | 
Hint and re ference. spare money to invest write us for 


SOU L D & Ww HIT WORTH. Seattle. Wash. 
OWN Western lands which do 
| not bring a fair income, and 
you desire to sell, or 
OWN Western loans which are 


| not etiettor >. a 
pe to sell, . ~ 
I es tel mortgages 
You that Should by be foreclosed, ° 
GOSSARD INVESTMENT 'co., 
| KANSAS CUT MO. 


TY, 
Full description. desired. 








Gnited States 
Horigage Co, 


Chartered 1871. 
Capital, - - $2,000,000 
Surplus, - - 500,000 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Banking Laws of the State of New 
York, together with special charter privi- 
leges. Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage, 
Issues Debenture Bonds, Receives Deposits 
subject co check and allows interest on daily 
balances, Issues Certificates of Deposit, 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agent, 
Pays Coupons, Executes all Trusts, 
OFFIC ERS. 
sees President 
Vice President 
UAC 2dav. Pres. & Tr. 

RNBL LU,..Assist. Treasurer 

ELLIO?TT............ Secretary 

DIRECTORS, 

Samuel D. Babcock, 
William Babcock, 8S. Frisco, Luther Kountze, 
William E. Bailey, Seattle, ——. T. Lewls, 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., Lewis M ay 
William P. Dixon, i hn forford, 
Robert A. Granniss, Richard A, McC urdy, 
Theo, A. Havemeyer, Robert Oly mont, 
Charles R. Henderson Edwin Packard, 
James J. Hill, St. Paul, William W. Richards, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard,’ Jas. W. Seymour, Jr., 
Gustuv KE. Kissel, James Timpson, 


INVESTMENT. 






i” 
TU 
AM P, 


"WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
THE INVESTMENT 
| TRUST COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


Topeka, Kan., Boston, Mass., 


BONDS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THESECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
Minne ‘apolis, ten ag 6 none. $1,000,000.00 ; Surplus and 
Profits, $500,000.00, Collections promptly made on all 
points of the Northwest, ard remitted for on day of 
payment. F.A, Chamberlain, President, HM. Knox, 
Vice President, E. F. Mearkle, 2d Vice President. 
Spa Harrison, Cashier, Thos. F. Hurley, Assistant 

‘ashier, 





SPOKANE, WASH. 
$4 GOLD MORTGAGES 84 
SCHOOL BONDS. 
COUNTY WARRANTS. 


For full information and a Book on Spokane, address 
WILLIAM M. BYERS, 


A. B. MEAD. A. L. Cor. G, W. Cobs 


(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COKE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ESTATES 
LOANS jn first lien on Chic ago real estate, 
without expense to lender. 


Correspondence aid. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, FAIRHAVEN, WASH. 


Six per cent. Interest paid on time deposits. Invest- 
ments made for customers, Corres one ence solicited. 
Correspondent : Chase Nat. Bank. New York, N. ¥ 


IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default, Conservative Investors 
are invited to examine. Interest and principal net to 
lender, Twenty-one years’ business and noloss. The 
highest references, Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


5:21 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pypeege- 
first National Bank Blidg., lowa Falls, la. 


TEXAS ioe a AND D INVESTMENTS 


Fourt een nce 
oan ONCE 


New York a: Wearareuer a Christian Union. 
Newspa Watson & Lang, Agents, Bank of 
Montreal; Third National Bank 

San Antonio, Texas: Loc ee, National Bank; San 
Antonio National Bank 

en Scotland: The Scottish-American Mort- 

gage Company iimited, 

For a write to 


E. B. CHANDLER, 


373 ommerce Mereet, San Antonio Texne. 


“oH. B. PALMER, 
Helena, Montana, 
* DEALBR IN 
STATE, COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


High Grade Investments. 


Correspondence solicited, Correspondents: Fourth 
National Bank, New York; National Bank of the Re- 
public, Chicago; Mere hanv’ 8 National Bank, Helena. 


WM. H. LLEWELLYN, Successor to. 
ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CQ.,, 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 
Gilteedged Ist Mortgage Loans & 
Estate Investments, 
Write for particulars. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 

PARTICULAR attention is called to our Club 
Rates, given below, by means of which old 
subscribers can secure a reduction in the 
cost of their papers by sending us new sub 
scribers or by renewing for aterm of years. 
A large proportion of our subscribers take 
advantage of our Club Rates by renewing 
for two years, paying five dollars, or for five 
years, paying ten dollars, or by sending the 
names of other subscribers with their 1e- 


managed. We rent, collect. 
— pay taxes and look 
er assessments, 


WO. payable in gold secured 


Real 











newals. : 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One month...... .-8 25) Six months....... “$1 iO 
Three months..... 75 Nine months...... 2 25 
Four months...... 1 00] One year.........-- 3 00 

CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber..........+ . $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers.......--.. 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber......+----. owe te 
Three subscribers one year each. aaa 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber..... tose Oe 
Four subscribers one year each.. aoe) ae 
Five years to one subscriber.........+++++ .. 1000 


Five subscribers one year CaCh...cseccseseee 10 00 





In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
** TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re-' 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 
magazines for 1893, will be sent to any one 
asking for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc., with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates, 








A WORD ABOUT HEATING. 


EVERY householder is interested in the subject of 
heating the home; and a firm that has been in the 
business of heating for exactly one hundred years is 
Le Bosquet Brothers, of 82 Union Street, Boston. 
Mass. his firm was established in 17%, by Caleb B. 
Le Bosquet, and the steam and hot water heating ap- 
paratus of Le Bosquet Brothers is now known trom 
one end of the country tothe ot! er. Heating by hot 
water circulation is more popular to-day than ever, 
and the latest improvements are found in the 


Le Bosquet heater. The heatin services of 
this heater are composed entirely of wrovght- 
lron pipes, and all the pipes are vertical. 


In order to secure more perfect combustion and a 
steadier heat, the fire box ts surrounded by fire 
briok, ¢ omposed of sections so corrugated that they 

fluc losely between the pipes. This gives a he atinx 
surface around the fire of alternating iron and fire 
brick. The latter, being an excellent conductor, 
neutralizes the deadening effects which iron exposed 
to the action of water has on fire. It has been dem- 
onstrated by this means, perfect combustion tis 
secured. The fire-brick lining is composed of sec- 
tions which are practically indestructible. Further 
peng aera regarding the desirable features of the 
46 Bosquet Brothers’ heater may be found in an in- 
teresting catalog, which will be mailed free to sub- 
scribers of THE INDEPENDENT. 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COM- 
PANY. 


THE Esterbrook Steel Pen Company 
as is well known, one of the very best pens in the 
market, Samples ef the 150 styles of pens manufac- 
tured by this company may be seen in the exhibit 
which the ¢ ouapeny make in the gallery of the Manu- 
factures Building in the World's Fair. The exhibit 
is well worth an examination. 

eanedbsesaciecccenens come 


manufacture, 


The Delaware & Hudson Railroad 

is the shortest, quickest and best line between New 
York and Montreal. Visitors to the World’s Fair 
should bear in mind that the route via the St. Law- 
rence, Montreal, Lake Champlain, Lake George, Sara- 
toga and the Hudson River, is the greatest highway 
of summer pleasure travel in America. Send six 
cents postnge for fine descriptive guide i J. W. Bur- 
dick, General Passenger Agent, . Y.—Adv. 


Albany, N 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC 


THERE is no conservatory of music in the United 
States thatis better known than the New England 
Conservatory of Music, which was founded by Dr, 
Eben Tourjee. This institution oce upies a very large 
building on Franklin Square, in Boston, and students 
come to it from all sections of the country ; and to 
speak of the New England Conservatory rs Music is 
only to praise it unqualifiedly. In addition to music 
the stu. y of elocution, fine arts and modern lan- 
guages is provided for. An interesting calendar re- 

zarding the work of this well-known institution will 

e sent free to subscribers of THE INDEPENDENT. 

> 


AN EXHIBIT AT THE WORLD’S 


IN a conspicuous place in the Manufacturers’ 
Building at the World’s Fair is the exhibit of the 
well-known perfumer of New York, Theodore Rick- 
secker, Whose address is 58 Maiden Lane. Rickseck- 
er’s face powder has been before the public for 
many years, and while absolutely harmless js said to 
produce a beautiful effect. The exhibit at Chicago 
shows the Ricksecker face powders in white, pink and 
yellow, and there are other articles in the exhibit 
which are of great interest to ladies. If, however, it 
is impossible for you to visit Chicago the value of 
Ricksecker’s face powder may be obtained by pur- 
chasing a box from any well-known druggist, or send 
ing thirty cents in stamps by mail to Theodore Rick- 
secker, perfumer, 58 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





FAIR. 








O'NEILL'S 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Furni- 
ture, Curtains, China, Glassware, ete. 





Send for our Catalogue. 


We are now booking names for the Fall and Winter edition of our 
Ilustrated Catalogue, ready September 10th and mailed FREE to out of 
town residents. As the demand for this book is always greater than 


the supply we ask you to send in your 


We make a Specialty of Mail Order Business, sending Goods to all 
parts of the world. Guaranteeing perfect satisfaction to the customer 


or refunding the money. 


promptly supplied at Lowest Prices. 


All Purchases delivered by Express free of Charge to any point within 
a radius of 100 miles of New York City. 


H. O’NEILL & CO. 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. 


This feature of our business secures 
tains the confidence of a vast patronage, who find it a pleasure to deal 
with a house whose reliability is assured, and where all wants can be 


SIXTH AVENUE, 
20th to 2ist STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


name early. 


and re- 








THESE THREE EPITHETS 


Best-Fitting 
Best-Wearing 





ARE FOUND TO BE APPLICABLE TO THE 


Meaccrbonis 


Best-Looking 


eee 


Half -Hose 





They, or their equivalents, occur in nearly every testimonial. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICE-LIST. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass, 
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the Spent Light _< Paves 


tue Wade. LP. 


The < Creat ¢ Church LICHT: 


lors, Fog - Ban Picture Galleries, Theatres ~y byt 
nt designs. oo size of room. Get circular.and estimate. A liberal discount 
fo Churches and iK, 651 Pearl Street, 
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Jnsurance. 
COURAGE AND RECKLESSNESS. 


WHEN the country was thrilled by the 
tragedy at the Fair, the victims were rated 
as heroes. The thrill has now had time 
to pass away—were these unfortunate 
men really heroes? 

The scene occurred at the Cold Storage 
building, a flimsily constructed structure, 
having on its roof a wooden tower said to 
have been over 100 feet high, this tower 
serving the double purpose of smokestack 
and ventilator. The probable fire appeared 
on or under the roof, at or close to the 
tower, its precise location and extent 
being unknown. Firemen mounted to 
the roof; saw a little fire in the tower 
itself near its top ; proceeded then to climb 
the tower after the fire, doing this by the 
extraordinary method of constructing a 
ladder as they went by nailing cleats on 
the tower. As one man could not carry 
cleats enough, it follows (altho the narra- 
tive did not particularize on this point) 
that there must have been a line of men, 
passing materials from one to another. If 
the foremost could have reached the fire 
immediately, it is possible—altho not at 
all certain, because depending upon how 
much fire there really was at that spot at 
that moment and how it came to be there 
—that he could have extinguished it by 
some simple means ; but the time required 
for climbing had to be considered, and to 
climb by that peculiar way must be as- 
sumed to take fully five minutes. The 
men dragged hose up with them, expect- 
ing water to follow. 

There was a choice of two courses. 
One was to stay on the roof and there 
fight the fire under or on it, letting the 
tower burn down to the roof, if need be; 
the other was toclimb up after thie fire. 
One was safety; the other was 
sure destruction, For there was no guar- 
anty that the little fire visible at the top 
was all the fire there was, or that it would 
stay just there ; on the contrary, all ex- 
perience shows that if there was fire 
under or near the foot of the tower it 
would swiftly take the tower as a chim- 
ney, and that if the only fire at that mo_ 
ment was at the tower top it would drop 
do vn within very soon and reignite there. 
Just this it did. Either the fire from 
below pierced the tower below the un- 
fortunates, or embers dropped and reig- 
nited at a point below them—it is not 
material which. Thus they were cut off. 
To climb that tower as they did was hard- 
ly less certain death than if they had dived 
headlong from roof to ground. 

Who caused this? The accounts do not 
as yet make clear. The President of the 
company which owned the building is re- 
ported as saying that his employés warn- 
ed the firemen that there was fire below 
the tower and begged them not to ascend, 
but that Captain Fitzpatrick replied (with 
an expletive) that he was ‘ running this 
thing”; that some of the firemen hesitat- 
ed, but that Marshal Murphy was heard 
to berate them as cowards and order them 
up. Murphy lives, to be inquired of ; 
Fitzpatrick climbed, and died, with the 
others. 

It is not cowardice to obey orders of 
superiors, or soldiers who follow into the 
deadly breach would be cowards. It is 

moral cowardice to do reckless deeds be- 
cause of taunts; and we think men who 
are ordered to such insane folly (for it is 
charity to suppose that a man who could 
give such an order must have lost his 
wits) would be quite justifiable, and most 
brave, in refusing. The result in this case 
was not only to waste those lives but to 
thus make impossible any effective work 
to save the building and to greatly 
imperil the entire Fair. 

It is heroic to incur great danger for a 
cause worth the while and where there is 
a possibility of succeeding. It is bravery 
torush into a burning building to save 
life, but not to save one’s clothing. It is 
not bravery for one who cannot swim to 
jump in to save the drowning. It is brav- 
ery to invite death, if by so doing the 
death can be diverted from some other ; 
itis not bravery to simply add another 
vittim. Yet when one who can escape 


course 


the young bride in the Spuyten Duyvil 
horror of some years ago refused—we can 
only say thata sacrifice made to love may 
be sometimes, for the sake of a spiritual 
lesson, as worthy a use as any to which 
life can be put. 

This is called a material age, and it is— 
but it is more a spiritual and moral one. 
Courage and self-sacrifice were never so 
highly honored and so often and highly 
shown. There is danger of becoming too 
highly strung, so that forgetfulness shall 
displace coolness and caution. Firemen 
threw their lives away at Chicago, and so 
they did when some of them went unnec- 
essarily on the roof of a burning warehouse 
in Brooklyn, and sank with it to death ; 
and so they do quite often. It is not that 
any one should decline to incur danger, 
but that the object at stake should be 
worth enough, and that there should 
seem to be no other way. 


- —_—~ _ se -——- --- 
LET US CARE ABOUT IT! 


IF the city of Brooklyn, locally but not 

as a municipality, were interested in the 

production of stagecoaches and flint-lock 

muskets ; and if the Brooklyn community 

had somehow secured a contract from the 

Federal Government to buy up all their 

product ; and if, in the course of a fierce 

struggle to maintain that contract, it were 

made clear that the struggle was in real- 

ity to force the civilized world to ride in 

stagecoaches and use flint-lock muske‘s— 

if this were the present situation, what 

would be said about it? The grotesque 

absurdity of such an attempt to force all 

mankind and restore old devices which 

progress has laid aside would be pointed 

out, of Course ; it Could not be ridiculed, 

for the reason that some things can 

neither be added to, emphasized, nor 
turned into farce, as charcoal cannot be 
blackened. But it would also be pointed 

out that for a handful of people to demand 

the destruction of the material interests 
of the entire country, in order to make an 

artificial market for their own product, 

is really too smalla piece of selfishness 
and too large a piece of impudence for 
this age of breadth and movement. 

This is a ‘* suppose ’—too absurd to be 
even supposed, most people would say. It 
is thut saya million of people, roughly 
speaking, concentrated in a small spot, 
demanded to have their own selfish way, 
regardless of consequences to the en- 
tire country, and to dictate to the globe. 
But in fact less than a million, not all of 
them very immediately concerned in sil- 

ver mining, are now making just that de- 
mand. That they are scattered over a 
vast area, in five States and Territories, 
does not affect the merits and demerits. 
Put a few hundred thousand people into 
a single county in this State, and they 
have a vote or two in the House anda 
small fraction of two votes in the Senate ; 
put them in a mining camp which has 
unhappily been erected into a State, and 
they have a power, on count of noses, in 
Congress, which they threaten to exer- 
cise with no more justice and moral qual- 
ity than the leopard exercises when it 
rides on the neck of the deer. 

If it be conceded—as a yielding to con- 
straint,not to reason—that the entire coun- 
try owes it to the silver miners to provide 
them a market, and if the reductio ad ab- 
surdum be waived that then this is equally 
owed to every other class of producers, the 
question of method certainly is open. Con- 
cede that silver mining is a useful indus- 
try which must be supported at the gen- 
eral expense, and that, therefore, this 
Government must buy the product, since 
nobody else wants it. Then buy the sil- 
ver ; load ships with it and send them to 
the bottom of the sea after the old Spanish 
galleons, or dig a great hole and bury it, 
or even go on building boxes to store it in. 
This would be supporting silver by a tax 
on all other things; why cannot the 
silver men be satisfied to tax the country 

without involving it in disaster also? 

The world is now watching to see 
whether, in a session of Congress called 
for the purpose, the country at large will 
be able to desist from the unparalleled 
folly which this handful of men have suc- 
ceeded in imposing upon it for fifteen 
years. The parting of the ways is reached 
at last. The old course must be aban- 
doned, or the plunge which can no longer 
be deferred must be taken, 

It is hard to say that one class of persons 
and industries 1s more interested than 
another in a vital matter where all is at 
stake. But holders of savings banks depos- 
its and life insurance policies certainly 
are interested, and they have been passive 
too long. Let them now be heard from 





refuses to leave the one who cannot—as 


AN ANTI-REBATE ANNOUNCE- 
NENT. 


OFFICE OF THF NORTHWESTERN ’ 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. § 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 25th, 1803. 


To the Agents of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company: 


ON February Ist, 1893, a circular was is- 
sued to all agents living in States where 
Anti-Rebate laws exist, positively stating 
that any agent who thenceforth should be 
guilty of rebating could no longer write 
applications for thisCompany. To this the 
following postscript was added: ‘‘ We hope 
soon to make this letter general in all 
States and among all our agencies.”’ 

The position of this Company against 
rebating has long been known. Prior to 
the passage of any law on the subject, the 
Northwestern disappreved of rebating 
because it was unjust, vicious and demor- 
alizing, I have before me a circular to 
agents, dated December 9th, 1886, in which 
I closed with the following language: 
‘““We cannot tod strongly state our disap- 
proval of giving away commissions.” 

I write now to say to you all that on 
Monday, July 17th, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Northwestern adopted the 
following : 


“WHEREAS, On February Ist, 1893, official 
notice was given by the Second Vice President 
and Superintendent of Agencies of this Com- 
pany in all States in which laws against rebat- 
ing on life insurance premiums exist, to the 
effect that any agent thereafter guilty of rebat- 
ing in any form could no longer write applica- 
tions for this Company ; and ¢ 

“WHEREAS, this Company has always disap- 
proved of rebating regardless of ry! State law 
prohibiting the same, be it resolved that the Sec- 
ond Vice President and Superintendent of Agen- 
cies be and he is hereby empowered at once to 
make the rule general in all fields where this 
Company is operating.” 


It therefore becomes my duty to an- 
nounce to all agents working for the Com- 
pany, that any agent hereafter proved 
guilty of rebating or of directly or indirect- 
ly giving away commissions can no longer 
write applications for the Northwestern. 

It is not necessary to discuss this impor- 
tant matter ina circular. This is sent 
promptly after the Annual Meeting to no- 
tify all agents of the Company’s position 
and to advise them of the importance of 
their harmonious action in line with the 
Company’s rule. We are confident that a 
strict compliance with this rule will cause 
our Company to be respected everywhere, 
and that our agents will not only more 
thoroughly respect their Company and 
their profession, but that at the end of each 
year they will absolutely find they have 
made more money. After an enthusiastic 
consideration at the last Annual Meeting, 
the Agents’ Association, by a unanimous 
rising vote, pledged their loyalty to the 
Company’s position against rebating in the 
following resolution : 


* Resolved, That we, the agents of the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company, heart- 
ily and cordially indorse the action of the Com- 
pany in relation to rebates, and we hereby unan- 
imously pledge our loyalty and fidelity to the 
principle that Northwestern policies shall bear 
but one price, wherever sold,and that. price par 
from Maine to Texas, and from Massachusetts 
to California.” 


We sincerely trust that our Company’s 
position in this most important matter 
may be followed by other companies, and 
that the time is not far off when rebating 
will be entirely wiped out and known only 
as a thing of the past. 

This letter is sent to every agent working 
for the Northwestern, and is peremptory 
and final to all without exception; but we 
ask, asa matter of record from every agent, 
both general, special and Jocal, an imme- 
diate response to this circular, pledging a 
strict compliance with the Company’s rule. 
Hoping soon to hear from you, [ remain, 

Yours very truly, 

WILLARD MERRILL. 
2d Vice Pres. and Supt. of Agencies. 





; INSURANCE, 
1851. 1893. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws 
holder, 


protect the policy 





AGENTS WANTED, 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


SUCCESS LN LIFE. is greatly facilitated by a 
knowledge of Human Nature. The Genius who 
does not knew his fellowmen Fails, while the 
Ordinary Man, who has come in contact witb all 
phases of human nature, Succeeds. 

Young Men of Character, Education and 
Integrity, with some Means, can best Learu 
Human Nature—and Make Money while doing 
so—by becoming identified with the New York City 
General Agency of the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Jno. I. D. Bristol, Manager, Metro- 
politan Building, New_York City. 

ideal Business Methods; Protected agents; 
no Brokers; no Rebates; gentlemanly business 
Associates; the Strongest, Safest and Best 
life insurance company, and the Greatest Field in 
the World to Learn what business and profes- 
sional men are made of. College graduates and 





in a mighty demand. 


young professional men especially, should write for 


ne, 
—— 


BESIDES, IT’S FASH. 
IONABLE. It has come to 
be the fashion among rich 
and poor, particularly with 
men who have a keen 
sense of duty, to take a 
policy of life insurance; 
some for one reason, 
others for another. Are 


you in the fashion ? 


_Write the UNION CENTRAL LIFE IN. 
SURANCE COMPANY,Cincinnati, Ohio 
for documents. Itssuccessis magnifi: 
cent, says the VINDICATOR, of New 
Orleans. 


WE 
PAY 
POST- 
_ AGE 


All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
“TIow and Why,” issued by the 
PenN Mutua. Lire, 921-3-5 

Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW York, January 24th, 1893, 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
ajairs on the dist of December, 1892. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1892, to SIst December, 1892.......... $3,690,250 88 
Premiums on Policies not m 
January, 1892.... 








rked off Ist 


LAT2,142 48 





Total Marine Premiums. 5, 162,543 36 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1892, to 3ist December ISU2...ccccesseeeees 3,459,103 05 
Losses paid during the same 

period 


SeOReRDASEDSeNr En nS dase $1,406,178 06 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses....... $758,617 09 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York. 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $7,816,455 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 2,027,000 W0 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 

PANY, CHULIMATES AL..0000s00cccssoccveccocece 
Premium Notes and Bills Recetvable..... 
oar rr . 





26 


eo cicuian leh: caw. seaeeheeaeceie 12,485,085 71 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev. 
enth of February next, 

The outstanding certificates of the tssue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, on 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease, The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1882, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next, 

By order of the Board, 

J. 11. CILAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 





J D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS, D. LEVEKICH, 
A. A. RAVEN, EWD. FLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE HH. MACY, 
JAMES LOW LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WM. STURGIS, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
BENJAMIN HL. FIELD, ANSON W. HARD, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ON. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HOKACE GRAY, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
WILLIAM EK. DODGE, JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
GEORGE BLISS GEOKGE W. CAMPBELL 
JOHN L. RIKER, VERNON H. BROWN 
Cc. AHAND. CHRIS. DE ‘THOMSEN 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
NARLES P. BURDETT, EVERETT FRA 


‘ ZAR 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, WILLIAM Bb. BOULTON 
J.D. JONES, President. 
W.H. UH. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice President. 


STATE MUTUAL 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January Ist, 1893. 


PR enscvscuncicnetabanse weneee $8,093,055 23 
ey Gy | eer 7,069,868 66 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,023, 1S6 57 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 

(ORGANIZED 1857.) 
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SOME SILKEN THREADS. 


Tue following article, copied from Frank 


Leslie’s Weekly of August 24th, will be read with 
interest by subscribers of THE INDEPENDENT: 


The valley of the Naugatuck in Connecticut origi- 
nally attracted settlers, no doubt, on account of its 


fertility. When agriculture in New England in the 


earlier half of this century was found to be not so 
profitable as manufacturing, this valley became more 


valuable, on account of an easily available water 


power, as sites for mills of one kind and another, 


than it had ever been forfarming. ‘The families that 


for generations had only reared husbandmen and 
storekeepers, were now changed, in a great measure, 
iuto families of mill owners, mill operatives, arti- 
sans and wheelwrights, and they have furnished to 
the world many of the ingenious inventors who have 
contributed to the wealth of Connecticut and New 
England, and have fixed the fame of that section for 
thrift, shrewdness and a general capacity to make 


the most out of a little. Whether wooden nutmegs 


were ever made {in this valley or not I did not dis- 


cover, and it scarcely seemed polite to ask the 


unatfectedly hospitable people I met. Certainly the 


spices I tasted were genuine, Mayhap, with that 


wisdom which enables a child to know its own 


father, the dwellers in this section —if they do make 


the nutmeys with which they are credited make 


them not at all for home consumption. In the early 
days, before railroads had penetrats d the Naugatuck 
seemed desirable to establish factories 


Valley, it 


where small and light articles that were easy of 


transportation could be made. And the making of 
small, light articles bus continued to be characterts- 
tic of the industries of this valley. In Ansonia are 
made those excellent little clocks which are famous 
now in Europe as well asin America; in Waterbury 
there are many small things made, ranging from 
needles and pins to that famous watch which used to 
keep its happy owner busy half his time in supplying 
the motive power so that the wheels would go round, 
And higher up at Watertown, Mr. Wheeler invented 
the sewing-machine with which his name is con- 
nected, At Watertown, also, General Heminway had 
a mill on the banks of a little brook, and made 
buckles for hats, in his private capacity, while as a 
public man he drilled his neighbors in the arts of war, 
and was the commanding officer when the militia 
mustered on the green, 

General Heminway’s mill, in which buckles had 
long been made, was enlarged to make the sewing- 
machines invented Wy Mr. Wheeler, who had been a 
carriage-maker and finally took the vuckle business. 
W nen the sewing-machine business was moved hearer 
to tidewater—to Bridgeport, | believe—General Hem- 
jnway hat a larger mill than the buckle business re- 
quired, so he looked about him for something else that 
could be profitably made, Transportation cousidera- 
tlons still controlled the choice as to a profitable arti- 
cle to manufacture, The General finally selected silk 
thread as the business into which he should go, This 
Was more than forty-five years ago, and at a time 
when the sad and disastrous failure to raise silk- 
worms in America was painfully fresh in the public 
mind. It was probably the soldier part of General 
Heminway that influenced him in his decision lo go 
into a business fraught with danger. Mayhap the 
drums of muster-day were echoing in his ears, and 
said to him that the place of danger was the post of 
honor, And the General was told by aman of great 
experience in the silk-weaving business that he was 
about to embark in en undertaking of peculiar 
hazard. 

The last general efort—indeed to call it a craze is 


not using language too strong—to plant mulberry- 
trees and cultivate silkworms culminated in 185%, and 
4“ great many farmers Were hearly, if not quite, ruin- 
ed, Fora hundred years and more there had been 
those in America who believed that the wisest course 
to pursue in this country was to import the raw silk 
after it had been unwound from the cocoons, and 
here into 


then to manufacture it fabrics of various 


kinds. Butthe majority held that the wisest plan 
was to cultivate the silkworm in America, so that 
hear by we could have all that was needed to make 
silks and satins. In the early colonial days, in some 
ol the Southern settlements, to plant mulberry-trees 
was made compulsory through royal decrees ; bounties 
were also given for silk production. Under this 
stimulus at one time in Georgia, ten years before the 
Revolutionary War, twenty thousand pounds of co- 
coons were than 


produced, and more a thousand 


pounds of reeled silk exported to Europe, But in the 
absence of bounties this industry dwindled away. 
Somewhat later than this Georgia experience, there 
Was nota little agitation in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey as to the vast profits to be made from silk cul- 
ture, and even so long-headed, practical, and far-see- 
ing a man as Ben Franklin encouraged the attempt. 
Before this had gone very far the war for independ- 
ence began, and all those who did not go to fight had 
to work to feed the combatants. And so there was 
an end, for a time, to the effort to make the Bombyx 
feel at home in the Western world, But with the re- 


turn of peace the efforts were resumed from time to 





time. Sometimes there were bounties from the gen- 
eral Government, and sometimes these efforts were 
purely private. But they always failed. 

Farmers were so anxious to get trees in 1838 that 
they paid nurseryinen fifty cents, and even as high as 
a dollar, for trees one season old. Indeed, toward 
the end of the season the demand so far exceeded the 
supply that as high as five dollars was paid for year- 
old trees in Boston, The next year, for no particular 
reason except that the people had taken a sober sec- 
ond thought, the feyer came to an end, and young 
mulberry trees were a drug in the market. Though the 
collapse of the mulberry fever was fifty-six years 
ago, there is scarcely a neighborhood in the Eastern 
or Middle States, where there is not some pathetic 
story told of the disappointed speculators of that 
time, 

It was some little time after this that 
Heminway decided to begin the mauufacture of silk 
thread in 


General 
Watertown. A ploneer among the Ameri- 


can silk manufacturers was already making silk 


fabrics in Manchester. Thither General Heminway 
went and took counsel, and was shown all that was 
the The 


ploneer told General Heminway that silk manufac- 


to be seen in Manchester establishment, 
turing Was a very nice, clean business, but one in 
which It was very easy to lose through waste, on ac- 
count of the costliness of the material worked in. 
Kaw silk, which now costs about five dollars per 
pound, was then worth six dollars. I was told by a 
son of General Heminway that his father never tired 
of repeating this to his sons, who were his partners, 
and who are now his successors in business. By pre- 
venting waste he reduced the hazard of his business 
toa minimum. 

At that time ali silk thread was sold in skeins, as it 
still is to some extent, There was a prejudice against 
American silk, a8 there still is against some Ameri- 
can manufactures, and therefore the silk weavers 
and spinners were obliged to disguise their familiar 
names with Italian terminations, as an Opera-singer 
hot born in the home of lyric art even nowadays finds 
it more profitable to do. Therefore when General 
Heminway’s silk thread reached the retailer and the 
consumer, this product of the Naugatuck Valley was 
known as * Heminiceid silk.’ This was in those good 
and honest times, the passing of which some old peo- 
ple deplore because then there was no folly and no 
nonsense. Our veneration for the aged contempora- 
ries of our ancestors makes the subject too painful to 
pursue, 

After General Heminway had been making silk 
thread for several years he conceived the 


spooling it, as cotton and linen thread was spooled, 


idea of 


He did se, and took it to the merchants. ‘This was in 


Ind), and though the silk-thread maker who 


cone 
ceived the idew of this innovation was then in his 
fiftieth year, the conservative merchants thought 


him very young to make such a proposition, and told 


him they believed it impracticable silk 


thread because of its pecullar elastic qualities, so 
different After the 


chants had given the young gentleman from Connect- 


to spool 


from cotton and linen, mer- 
icut, who, though he was only fifty years old, ought 
to have Rnown better, such a w igging they probably 
felt sorry for him, and said that they would take, 
and try, his little spools, on each of which was 
wound twelve yards of sewing silk, and see if the 
public wanted to buy silk thread done up in that 
way. The American public, even in 1849, appears to 
have been able to detect a good thing on sight, and 
so the silk thread on spools was a success from the 
start. And the wise merchants being wrong in their 
prediction, other manufacturers adopted the Hemin- 
way idea, and for along time past silk thread has 
been put on spools both in this country and in Ku- 
rope, 


As the weaving and spinning of silk in America in- 





creased in volume so it improved in quality, so that 
now, and indeed for many years past, American silks, 
whether in cloths or threads, have been considered 
as good as any others to be purchased. Nowadays very 
little silk thread is imported into this country at all 
and M. Heminway & Sons, instead of disguising their 
hame as thread-makers, advertise it to all the world 
and claim credit for making if not the very best 
thread tn the market. certainly that which in no re- 
gard whatever isinfericr toany other, On the labels, 
indeed, they call it “sublime,” and no one has ever 
asked them to apologize for the use of this word, 
Though the manufacture of silk has grown in 
Awerica until there is a very lurge demand for the 
raw material, the cultivation of the silk-worm has 
never amounted tomuch. The silk from the native- 
#rown cocoons at this time cuts no figure whatever 
in the statistics of the trade. Itis maintained that 
the climate of southern California is very favorable 
for the growth of the mulberry-tree and the cultivation 
of silk-worms., Silk-culture is carried on there now 
to some extent, but not on a scale large cnough to be 
of consequence, Some years ago cocoons Were raised 
and silk Was reeled in Kansas so successfully that at 
the Centennial Exhibition the foreign judges decided 
that it was superior in quality to Chinese, Japanese, 
Indian, Italian, or French silk. But commercially 
the venture could not have been successful, aud it 
has been abandoned. The showing at the Centennial, 
however, put it into the head of a Philadelphia lady, 
Mrs. Jobn Lucas, a woman of great energy and pub- 
lic spirit, to get up an association for the encourage- 


ment of silk-culture. This association is still in ex- 





istence, I believe, and has several branches. Mrs. 
Lucas’s idea and that of her associates, is that the 
reeling of silk from cocoons gives light employment 
to many men and women not equal to heavy work. 
That may be true, but even then the employment is 
not likely to give remuneration adequate to support 
life inthis country. In China, Japan, and India, a 
few cents a day is considered a sufficient wage for 
those employed in this work; and the thrifty French 
and Italians can subsist on what would mean starva- 
tion in America. It is probable that, even if climatic 
and agricultural conditions were most favorable to 
silk-culture in this country, the question of cheap 
labor would still make it unprofitable and at the 
same time undesirable) We don’t want cheap labor 
in this country, and so long as we can get raw silk 
from countries where labor is now cheap it is likely 
that silk-culture will never amount to much, 

In the silk-growing countries the natural fiber from 
the cocoons Is now very generally reeled by the peo- 
ple who cultivate the trees and the worms, though 4 
part of iv is done in large establishments in the cities. 
What is used in this country is imported in bales of 
one hundred and thirty-three pounds from China, 
Japan, Italy, and elsewhere, I was told by the su- 
perintendent of the mill of the M. Heminway & Sons 
Silk Company, at Watertown, Connecticut, that the 
eilk before being accepted is rigidly inspected, and 
always rejected when not fully as good us sample 
shown by the broker. This examination is necessary 
in all grades of silk, though the better classes are 
usually found quite equal to sample; still the natives 
need watching, they having become somewhat de- 
moralized because of the litth: knowledge they have 
of the outside world, Oftentimes a celebrated chop 
or brand will deteriorate in quality when its reputa- 
tion has become well known; hence the necessity of 
close scrutiny. And the silk of the “ heathen Chinee”’ 
must always be inspected with extra care, for that 
interesting Oriental does not exhaust all his ways 
that aredark inthe game that hedon't understand, 
but will load his silk with foreign substances when - 
ever he has a chance, 

Though the silk-worm is a great spinner and makes 
a wonderful thread, he does not do his work so com- 
pletely that when he ts finished the thread is ready 


for sewing. 
i 


It may be that fairy fingers could use it 
n fairy needles for fairy clothes, but it has to be 
manipulated In very many ways before it is of much 
But the 
througn which the threads from the cocoons go are 


good in this work-a-day world, processes 


interesting. Cocoons are always baked before being 
reeled, in order to kill the worm, which, if allowed 
to live, would eat its way out and spoil the cocoon 
for reeling purposes. Cocoons are fuzzy, oval balls 
about the size of pigeons’ eggs, white and yellow 
white (these last from the Japanese eggs), contain- 
ing along, continuous thread of silk fiber and the 
body of the dried chrysalis. The fuzz or “ floss” isa 
rough or impure silk which is taken off as waste. 
This done, the problem is to reel off the fiber as 
woven by the worm without breaking it, and by 
combining it with other fibers into a stronger thread 
to make the raw silk of commerce, In reeling, the 


operator has before her—for this is mostly women’s 


work —a vessel of water, kept so heated as to dis. 
solve the gum with which the silk-worm has stuck 
the thread together to make the cocoon. A score 
or so of cocoons are thrown into the kettle, and as 


the gum softens, a whisk-broom with which the 


work-woman gently stirs the cocoons presently de- 
taches the silk-worm’s thread, She attaches to, 
gether the tenuous ends from ten or more cocoons 
according to the size of the 


thread to be made, 


threads them through eyelets, and fastens them 


to a reel, which, as it is revolved, unwinds the 
fiber from each of the cocoons. She must always be 
on the watch to notice any break or the running out 
of the thread of any cocoon, when a fresh thread 
from another cocoon is deftly thrown upon it so as 
Ten 
or more cocoon threads make the usual thickness of 


to keep the thread always of a like thickness. 


raw silk, 

As silk thread spinning is practiced at the M. Hem- 
inway & Sons mill, this is the process in brief: 
When the silk arrives atthe mill the bales are opened 
and the silk is assorted. ‘Che lots of silk will always 
vary in the same bundle, Four or five different lots 
or sizes are taken out of One bale of silk which is sup- 
posed to be one size. Then it is soaked over night in 
soapand water ata temperature of one hundred and 
ten degrees. In the morning the water is removed 
from the silk by a centrifugal extractor, and the 
skeins, in each one of which there is from seventy-five 
thousand totwo hundred thousand yards of thread, 
are placed on what arecalled “swifts,” from which 
itis wound on to bobbins, each bobbin holding about 
two ounces of silk. A visitor to a silk-thread factory 
will be confused at the outset by the fact that he will 
hear thread now measured by linear rule and now by 
weight ; but this confusion will disappear as the visit 
is prolonged. After the first bobbins are made they 
are putin what is called the “doubling”? machine, 
and anywhere from two to one hundred threads are 
“doubled,” though they are not yet united, But after 


’ 


“doubling,” the threads on each bobbin are spun 


intoone hard thread. There is a machine, by the 
way, and several of them are used by M. Heminway 
& Sons, where the threads are doubled and then 
spun into a single thread in one process. After spin- 
ning, the thread is taken to the matching-machine 


and two or three threads, depending on the use to 





which the threads are to be put, are united by 
doubling. Then the bobbins go to the twisting. 
machine, where the threads are twisted, much or 
little, accordingly as the thread is required to be 
hardor soft. These twists run from one twist to the 
linear inch to thirty for the same length. A twisted 
thread needs further treatment and is therefore 
stretched, This stretching is done by transferring 
the thread from the bobbin to a revolving cylinder 
and from that to a second cylinder of the same 
size; the second cylinder revolves seven times while 
the first cylinder makes six revolutions, and so the 
stretch on the thread is produced. When the thread 
has been stretched it is reeled into one-thousand- 
yard skeins, and after being dried three hours it 
goes to the dye-house. 

Before 


treat nent in the 


varies in color from white to a dark gray. 


dye-house the thread 
It is quite 
harsh to the touch, and feels more like linen than 
silk. 


vetall of the natural gum out of it. 


The first dye-house process is boiling, so as to 
This gum is so 
considerable, that the thread loses from twenty to 
twenty-five per cent.in weight. Now it is cream- 
white in color and is ready to receive the dye. Even 
the white thread is dyed, as there are three colors of 
silk—blue-white, 
When 


silk thread in 


white cream-white, and pure 


white, General Heminway began making 


this same mill the market did not 
demand more than fifty colors, while now nearly 
five hundred shades are required and produced in 
several size threads to satisfy the increasing demand 
of the present time. Some manufacturers, not nice 
of conscience and without pride in the integrity of 
the product of their mills, load their thread with 
chemicals in the dyeing process, and so sell cheap 
minerals instead of costly silk. Butsuch thread will 


not resist the effect of wear and tear. The colors 


After 
the dyeing process, which is toa great extent secret 


fade and change, and the fraud is revealed. 
at the M. Heminway & Sons mills—for though they 
wiil let you look at the vats, they will not tell you 
what they put in them—the thread is dried at a tem. 
The 
thread is now stretched again, and this time by hand 


perature of one hundred degrees for six hours. 
instead of machine power. Each skein is put over a 
wooden arm that looks amazinglg like a base-ball 
bat. This arm is fastened to the wall of the mill, 
firmly The 


wooden stick in the other end of the skein and twists 


and fastened, too, workman puts a 


it with all his might till it willtwist no more. The 
pressure exerted must be something tremendous, and 
it illustrates how strong a union of threads becomes 
by reason of the union, This seemed such healthy 
work that it was actually more interesting to watch 
mill. The 


excellent 


than anything else in’ the workmen 


unquestionably got most physical train 
ing. 
From the skeins the silk 


Is now wound on to bob- 


The 
cleaning isdone by rubbing the silk thread against 


bins, and it then goes to the cleaning machine. 


itself, and in this way: From the bobbins the thread 
is wound over eight spindles, being wrapped around 
each spindle twice, and, of course,as it is drawn 
along it rubs against itself. Then it is wound on an- 


other bobbin. After being cleaned, the thread is 
taken either to the spooling, the coning, or the ball- 
ing department. The spooling machines are not au- 
tomatic, but each haga girl to attend it. The balling 
and coning machines for knitting and crocheting silk 
are both automatic and very ingenious, being so ad- 
justed that there is full weight and equal quantity of 
silk on each spool. The spools have labels printed 
directly on the wood, and by an automatic machine 
with a speed of 120 spoolsa minule. After this the 
various kinds of silk thread are appropriately boxed, 
ang the product is ready for the market. I was par- 
ticularly impressed with the system established in 
the different departments. If by any chance an im- 
perfect box of silk should get on the market, it can 
be traced to the person who packed it, which has a 
tendency to make all employés very particular and 
watchful in thelr The 


sewing 


work, 
silk on 
eleven, and range from “OOO” 


kinds of thread are 
many. In spools the varieties are 
to “FFF,” the 
first being the smallest in size. Besides the sewing 
and machine silks, there are made by M. Heminway 
& Sons a most perfect grade of wash silks and flosses 
for art needlework, the fea- 


very important 


ture being the accnracy of shading in tints from 
light to dark, and the purity and brilllancy of the 
dyes, Which, by an exclusive process, insures most 
satisfactory results after laundering—a very impor- 
tant adjanct when so much time is spent in em- 
broidering an elaborate design on linen. 

The other specialties noticed in process of manu- 
facture were, silk yarn for 
silk, silk, 


braids, dental floss, and 


hand-knit: underwear 


darning purse glove-mending silk in 


saddler’s silk. All of these 


are put up and branded “M. Heminway & Sons, 


which isa guaranty to the purchaser ws lu highest 
standard of quality. 

It was a pleasure to visit an establishment of this 
kind, The officers of the company and the head men 
in the mill spoke of the business with the kind of 
reverence that is akin to love of country. And it is 
only natural. The mill and the business have not 
sprung up over night, but they represent the steady 
growth of almost half a century, during which time 
honest, careful, and ingenious men have givel the 
best that was in them to promote that growth, and to 
make for the product a reputation worthy to bear an 


honored name. PHILIP POINDEXTER. 
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Old and Young. 


IN PRAISE OF IDLENESS. 
BY ALICE BROWN. ‘ 


Nay, I saw not which way fair Pleasure 
went; 
Yet am I well content, 
Knowing somewhere she fluttered down the 
wind, 
Tho I be left behind. 
The gods and graces may fleet after her, 
IT only will not stir 
From this low hollow, crowned with flick- 
ering shade 
By rosy petals made. 
Pleasure, Ambition, golden Love, and all 
The lords that once held thrall 
Over my soul and sense, shall be forsworn. 
From this white-lettered morn 
One only will I serve, one only bless— 
Thee, dear Dame Idleness! 
What subject hast thou loyaler than I? 
Who would not truly die, 
Proving my vow, but outlive centuries, 
The life of ancient trees, 
Content to be, and being, ever blest, 
Lapped in enduring rest. 
Some are there, falsely sung in foolish 
rhyme, 
Who since the youth of time, 
Ilave worn thy favor, yet profaned thy law, 
With;most disloyal flaw; 
These I arraigi, to yieid me up the crown 
Of honor and renown. 
The birds are never idle; slaves they be 
‘lo vile necessity, 
For house and nestlings ever on the wing, 
Building or foraging. 
Even the cuckoo, that doth steal her nest, 
May never safely rest 
Till her fair rounded treasure be confined 
Securely to her mind. 
The grasshopper’s not idle, silly wight! 
In cumbrous mail bedight, 
He lends his tiny heritage of strength 
To length on eager length 
Of wanton bounding through the summer 
grass. 
His jocund soul, alas ! 
Prompteth the body to a spendthrift waste, 
An ever foolish haste 
To pect the morrow, on its coming track. 
Rather from off his back 
And nimble legs, should he his mail lay by, 
And in loose buff-coat lie, 
Lulled into sleeping by the droning pleas 
Of sermonizing bees. 
The butterfly’s not idle; for he goes 
From lily to the rose, 
From rose to lily, tippling here and there, 
Truly without much care 
Which way his whim may lead him, but 
still bent 
On honeyed nourishment. 
The wind, the snatching wind, encircling 
oft 
On pinions silken-soft 
The wide sky- space in summer's hall of joy, 
Doth stir himself to toy 
With here a flower, and there a maiden’s 
cheek , 
Forever doth he seek 
His pleasure, with unwearied 
wing, 
And hath heart left to sing 
A searching carol, when the storm-clouds 
break, 
Yea, and Sir Guile, the snake, 
Wooing the sun to charm away the chill 
Of the cruel winter’s will, 
Is never idle, tho he lie all day 
In slumber’s dull array. 
Heat-languor doth renew his inner life 
To malice-hissing strife. 
Now is he flame alight from waning coal | 
Now is he venom’s soul! 
More indolent than all, sweet 
mine, 


wish and 


mistress 


Drunken with dream-pressed wine 
Lie I, and let the lingering hours fulfill 
Their purpose as they will. 
My servants shall be idlers such as these. 
The ever wandering breeze 
Shall to the stilling waves of Lethe bear 
Stings of remembered care. 
The butterfly, my lackey, rainbow-dressed, 
Shall pause in fluttering quest, 
To hover o’er me, and bedew my lips 
With perfumed honey-sips. 
The grasshopper, alert and martial guard, 
Shall keep strict watch and ward, 
That no loud insect do invade my rest. 
: While nightly toward his nest 
Urging his course, with passion-pressing 
flight, 
The bird shall softly light, 
And to the whirring of his bu sy wing, 
A lulling lyrie sing. 
The snake shall undulate his noiseless way, 
And near me silent lay 
His cast-off husk of silver-shining skin , 
Good fairies long to win. 
And this the Little People by my couch, 
Shall sew into a pouch— 





Then hurry here and there, to keep it filled 
With odors, charm-distilled. + 
So, should one throb of longing break my 
rest, 

And I lie here confessed 
A mere half-hearted idler, one deep breath 
Shall bring delightsome death 
To all such folly, and desire increase 
In the one harvest—peace. 
Guard me then, O my goddess and my 
friend ! 

Even beyond the end 
Of one short vista, that I wake, nor rise, 
Nor stir me in surprise, 
Tho mine old mate, the body, yield her 
breath 

To the sweet borrower, Death. 
That the soul’s onward progress still may 

seem 
The slowly widening stream 
And current of «a dream. 

MONTPELIER, VT. 
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A GIFT OF CHINA. 





BY MILDRED LEE, 


IT was asummer afternoon in currant 
time. Amy Oliver had come out with her 
sewing to rock on the veranda of her 
small frame cottage, she could 
have her litthe Norman under her eye. 
He was her only child, not yet five years 
old, and was at present in the garden 
seated in a small plot of ground which 
had been given him to till. It contained 
a marigold and a radish, He was digging 
for worms with a sharp-pointed stick, and 
when he found one he instantly grabbed 
it in his small fat hand and brought it to 
his mother, with whom he shared all his 
pleasures. 

The Olivers’ house stood on a hill, and 
their small garden came struggling and 
straggling up to the veranda, with many 
irregularities and unevennesses, from the 
highway that ran through the village and 
along the river, On that road Mrs. Bruce 
and Gertrude, Amy’s mother and elder 
sister, in fashionable bonnets, had just 
driven past, raising a great cloud of dust 
and setting the blacksmith’s dog barking. 

**Mamma !” called little Norman, paus- 
ing in his digging. ‘‘Oh, Mamma! I 
see Grandpa in his own garden. He's 
picking currants.” 

Amy’s garden had been reclaimed from 
the wild only the year before, and its cur- 
rant bushes were not yet in bearing. She 
glanced across the lane which separated 
her small plot from her father’s large 
grounds. Only the upper story of Grand- 
pa’s house was visible from where she sat, 
for it was built below the hill; but the 
garden and lawns were well in view. 
Long rows of currant bushes extended 
almost like hedges round some of the 
squares, and she could see her father 
seated on a rustic chair beside a bush, ap- 
parently filling a receptacle which he held 
in his lap. 

‘*Mamma,” resumed Norman, ** do you 
think they’re for us?” He had forsaken 
his digging, and was standing wistfully 
gazing through the fence. He dearly 
loved his grandfather, and all things ap- 
pertaining to him. Grandpa's house, his 
lands, his carriages, his horses, were ob- 
jects of interest of which the little boy 
never wearied, 

“T think not, dear. “Aunt Gertrude 
hasn’t made her jelly yet.” 

‘Oh, Mamma,” he cried in another 
minute, ‘‘ they are for us! He is—Grand- 
pv’s coming!” and the child set off run- 
ning excitedly down the lane, 

** You dear child, you! You dear, dear 
child!” said Grandpa, hastening a little to 
meet the boy, and grasping his grimy 
paw. They came up hand in hand, like 
the good friends they were, and Grandpa 
put a little bowl on the window-sill. His 
face wore a worried, despondent expres- 
sion, and he looked:‘like a man who had 
grown old before his time. 

“T’ve been picking you a few currants, 
my dear,” he said, sitting down and tak- 
ing his grandson on his lap. He had given 
up business, and time hung so heavy on 
his hands that he had taken to filling it 
with little tasks and small errands from 
sheer want of occupation. He had been 
a self-willed man in his younger years, 
and even yet he always intended to have 
his own way. ‘ You used to be fond of 


where 





currants, Amy,” said he, 


“Oh, then, Gertrude has made her 
jelly, Papa! You know she said I 
couldn’t have any until after that. Oh! 
and Father dear,” continued Amy, peep- 
ing into the bowl; ‘they said I couldn’t 
have any white ones at all, as there were 
so few this summer, and they wanted to 
keep them for the Ferguson’s visit.” 
““They’re not going to make any jelly 
this season. They have enough left from 
last year. Do you want currants for jelly, 
Amy ?” 

‘* Why, yes, Father ; if they can spare 
any.” 

“Spare any! Why there’s currants 
enough there to supply the whole village ; 
but Gertrude’d rather see them rot on the 
bushes than give any of them away. She 
beats all.” He looked drearily across at his 
pleasant grounds, adding: ‘*’Tisn’t as if 
they cost anything.” 

“Vm going up to the city in the morn- 
ing,” he resumed, after a pause. ‘* You 
see, ve got a pass on this new railway— 
I’ve taken some of the stock—and I can 
get up and back free. They’ve set their 
hearts on having another china tea-set be- 
fore the Fergusons come.” 

“Why, where’s Mother’s old white china 
with the gilt band ?” 

“That's all out of date, it 

They’re going to use that every day now ; 
and they want another set to put away in 
the sideboard and keep for company. It’s 
got to-be colored.” 
“Well, it’s rather odd, Daddy, dear,” 
said Amy, with a little rueful laugh, 
‘that both your thoughts and mine should 
have been running on china this afternoon, 
Only think, Ellen has broken another of 
my china teacups, and reduced the num- 
ber to three.” 

“Dear, dear!” said her father; ‘‘ you 
don’t say so.” He looked concerned for a 
moment, and moved uneasily, He knew 
the exact number of Amy’s household 
goods as well as she did herself, and often 
checked an impulse to add to them. But 
Gertrude’s malevolent dicta were not with- 
out effect on a man already inclined, with 
increasing years, to tighten his purse- 
strings. * ‘ 

As Amy had made her bed, so should 
She had 
chosen to marry a poor man, and purblind 
Gertrude didn’t propose taking any of the 
consequences of that folly. Gertrude had 
no intention to let herself be scrimped in 
order that Amy should be helped. Not 
while Gertrude could stand up for her 
rights, 

Mr. Bruce drew a deep sigh. ‘I some- 
times wish,” he said, after another si- 
lence, ‘that Ma and Gertrude had never 
gone to the seaside and met them city 
folks—them Fergusons. Gertrude’s been 
up visiting them again, and she’s come 
with her head fuller of 
than ever. It’s all very fine, of course ; 
but when it comes to paying the fid- 
dler ”— 

Ife paused again. Norman cuddled up 
closer in his Jap, and he stooped and 
kissed the boy’s peachy cheek. 

“Not but what we’re rising in the 
world, Amy,” he continued,  ‘* There’s 
Patsy ; he’s to be called the coachman 
after this. No hired 
you! and I’ve been ordering a uniform 
for him—I should say, a livery. Ma and 
Gertrude are going to drive out every 
afternoon when it Comes home, same as 
the Fergusons. I don’t know what the 
next thing’ll be, ’'m sure; but ’'m deter- 
mined this sha’n’t go on. Uli draw the 
line somewhere ; I’m not made of money, 
Well, Norman, Grandpa must be going. 
Kiss Grandpa, dear. Amy, come down 
and see the tea-set, when I get home 
with it.” 

Norman sadly watched his grandfather 
re-entering his gate; and Amy, too, 
looked after him and thought how bowed 
he was getting, and wondered a little 
over Gertrude and her ambitions, and 
wished Ellen hadn’t broken that teacup. 
The “dishes” with which she had set up 
housekeeping were of the 
age, supplemented by a dozen white-and- 
gold porcelain cups and saucers, and the 
new breakage seemed little short of trag- 
ical, 

The next morning but one after her 


seems. 


she lie, said the elder sister, 


home notions 


more man. mind 


stone-china 





father’s visit, Ellen came to her mistress 


with ‘‘ Your father is calling to you over 
the fence, ma’am.” 

Amy and Norman looked out. 

“That china’s unpacked, I want you 
tocome down and see it,” cried the old 
man. 

* And don’t you want me to come too, 


Grandpa?” called Norman’s — wistful 
treble. 
‘“* Ves, yes, you dear, come along,” 


Grandpa said ; but there was no hearti- 
in his manner to-day. He looked 
gloomy and disturbed, tho he kept the 
child beside him, and fed him with lus- 
cious winey clusters of currants all the 
way to the house, 

The substantial, ample building which 
was the ‘new house” 


ness 


when Amy was a 
child, always struck her as very unhome- 
like now when she entered it, which she 
did at rather infrequentintervals. It con- 
tained a great deal of furniture which 
had not been therein her day, and the 
arrangement of everything had 
altered to suit the gospel according to 


been 


Eastlake, or such interpretation of it as, 
to 
trude, had undergone further moditica- 
tion in the retirement of this umbrageous 
hamlet, 

“Oh, good-morning, 


sifting through the Fergusons Ger- 


Amy,” said her 
mother, inan artiticial voice, sailing forth 
to meet her. showy 
woman, of whom the village storekeeper 


She was a large, 
had once said indignantly, that she car- 
ried herself with the air of 
She always adopted this carriage toward 
company, and usedit now with Amy. 

‘It’s too bad of your father to take you 
from your morning work. IT suppose you 
couldn't well be spared?’ said Amy’s 
mother, 

‘“*T wanted to get Amy’s opinion,” said 
the old man, gloomily ; and Amy became 
aware that his purchase had not met with 
family approval. ‘* Where's Gertrude ? 
Gertrude !” 

An elderly young lady, very much 
dressed, came haughtily forward. She had 


a duchess. 


a narrow face and flashing black eyes, and 
was darkly scowling. 
a brief good-morning, as if it were an 
effort to move her lips; but 
glance fell on her nephew her expression 


She gave her sister 


when her 


grew altogether animated. 

**So had to tag after 
course,” she exclaimed, in a sharp, rasp- 
ing tone. ‘* Well, that you don’t 
touch anything, sir! For if you do, Til 
put you out directly. Little pert!” 

“T don’t know what Pa was thinking 
about,” said Mrs. Bruce, leading the way 
into the dining room. ‘*He knows very 
well that only the richest things suit our 
surroundings now.” 

Gertrude flung open the dining-room 
shutter with a bang, and stood haughtily 
aloof, her lip trembling with scorn. 

“There !”? exclaimed Mrs. Bruce, wav- 
ing her arms toward the new china set 
with a tragic gesture. ‘* Behold your 
father’s purchase !” 

Amy approached the table, with Nor- 
man clinging to her skirts. The little boy 
felt as if something awful was going to 
happen, in which his, his mother’s, or his 
grandfather’s fate were mysteriously in- 
volved, 

“Why, how 
“ How quaint!” 

“There now,” exclaimed her father, in 
a relieved tone, 

“Quaint! Pish!’ Mrs. Bruce had put 
off the duchess and put on an indignant 
old lady. “ But LT might have known 
you'd side with Pa—and the Fergusons 
coming next week! Those dishes look 
like calico. They look like them old wil- 
low-pattern dishes we had in the kitchen 
in the old house. And all one color, and 
brick red at that!” 

“Quaint!” mimicked Gertrude, deri- 
sively, unable to maintain her haughty 
silence. ‘Common, cheap trash that’s 
been palmed off on Pa in an auction 
room !” 

‘Not asign of gilding on them,” burst 
from Ma. 

“Asif Pd lower myself by setting the 


you them, of 


Bee 


’ 


pretty!" said Amy. 


Fergusons down to eat off dishes like 
those,” said Gertrude, bitingly. 
‘And after Vd explained to Pa all 


about the Fergusons’ set,” said Ma, 

‘¢Theirs is a harlequin set,” said Ger- 
trude, conceding the explavation, ‘* Not,” 
she added, bitterly, ‘‘ that Amy would un- 
derstand what that means.” 

“There isn’t one piece alike, Amy ”— 

‘* Yes, there is, Ma. You're forgetting. 
There’s a cup and saucer and plate alike, 
For instance, a blue cup and saucer, and 
a plate to match.” 

“Yes, and there’s green and purple and 
mauve and yellow and ”— 





‘* There are twelve colors, Ma,” 
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‘“‘And then the gilding! I believe I 
could have forgiven everything ”—Ma 
threw her hands dramatically up—‘ if 
there had only been plenty of gilding.” 

**Now, yon know, Ma,” reasoned Mr. 
Bruce, ‘‘ that vou were pieased enough 
till you heard I'd got them’for five dollars 
in an auction room. If Il’d gone into a 
shop and paid thirty you'd have thought 
them magnificent.” 

‘* They are really very pretty,” ventured 
Amy. ‘ They grow on one.” 

Gertrude lifted up her head and almost 
snorted. ‘* Much anybody’s opinion is 
worth who never stirs out of this hole of 
a place from year’s end to year’s end, and 
grubs and drudges in a clapboarded cot- 
tage from morning till night! The Fer- 

usons see everything "— 

‘* Well, the set is bought and paid for, 
and if you 4on’t like it vou may lump it.” 
Mr. Bruce spoke in sudden anger. ‘“‘Amy. 
I give you permission to send and _ pick 
your currants this afternoon, Come, Nor 
man. come with Grandpa.” 

‘* Well, I'd just like to know who's go- 
ing to pick them, then,” exclaimed Ger- 
trude, sharply. 

“Jimmy,” said Amy. 

Jimmy was the Oliver’s chore-boy, who 
sawed wood and drew water, and brought 
their precious cow from the pasture morn- 
ing and evening. 

** Yes, and eat as many as he'll pick.” 
snapped Gertrude. ‘I simply won't 
allow Jimmy Donovan in the garden, So 
there !” 

Amy Jooked at her mother. 

‘*Gertrude’s right about Jimmy, my 
dear,” said Ma. ‘** And then, you know, 
we don’t care to have these common vil- 
lage people coming into our garden. 
They're very forward; they don’t know 
their place; they act as if they thought 
themselves on a par with one. We can’t 
be too careful.” 

‘Well, 'll come myself,” 
vo'ce was a little tremulous. There was 
a tiny shadow on her brow, a tiny stab 
in her heart ; but as she stepped across her 
own threshold, these things passed awav 
as if a charm against evil had been nailed 
over the doorway. 

It seemed to the young wife often as if 
she were walking on a high upland that 

vas all suffused with heavenly sunshine 
that clung about her like a golden mist ; 
and when her sister was particularly 
malicious she would have liked to draw 
her up beside ber, withan entreaty, ‘* Oh, 
Gertrude, do see how beautiful it is here, 
and be glad for me.” 

It was not altogether convenient to give 
up an afternoon to currant picking but 
currants she must have—Archie, her hus- 
band, was so fond of currant jelly with 
his mutton! So Amy planned her occu- 
pations a little differently and was just 
ready to set out, when Norman’s shout 
announced his grandfather. Her mother 
and Gertrude had just whirled past in the 
varriage, with Patsy in a dark-green 
livery and silver banded hat with a cock- 
ade in it. 

Mr. Bruce was carrying a heavy basket. 

© Oh, Father, you haven't been picking 
my currants for me!” Amy exclaimed, 
going to meet him and peeping into the 
basket. 

In it was the new china tea set. 

“Pve brought you a littl present,” 
said her father. ‘ You liked them, Amy, 
and they ain’tany use to us. Ma says 
she’s got enough every-day china now, and 
Gertrude’s that set against these things 
that she fetched the stepladder after youd 
gone and slammed them away out of 
sight on the highest shelf of the cupboard 
for fear the Fergusons might get wind of 
them. So Ff waited till she'd started off 
on her drive, then I climbed up and got 
them. Did you see Patsy's uniform ?” 

“Oh, yes. How very fine he looked.” 

**Oh, Patsy’s as pleased as Punch! 
Wanted to put on the whole rig last even- 





and Amy’s 


ing to go sparking. He’s courting the 
Murphy girl, you know. Well, come 


along, both of you. We'll pick the cur- 
rants together.” 

So Amy had a charming afternoon with 
her kiud old father and her own merry 
thoughts. She was planning a surprise 
for her husband, when he should come to 
tea by and by, and find the table decked 
forth with the new china. 

Norman was cautioned against divulg- 
ing the secret prematurely, and Amy 
tripped home with her great basket of 
fruit and a gay heart. How dear her own 
little garden felt to her when she went 
into it for nasturtiums, wherewith to dec- 
orate her tea table, for, after deep think- 
ing she had decided that they would * go” 
better than anything with the tints of the 
china. 

The sun was sending slanting beams 
from behind the shed roof. Rose, thie 
great brown cow, whose breath always 
smelled deliciously of the juiciest grasses, 
and who gave the creamiest milk in the 
world, was tinkling her bell at Amy’s 
gate. The flowers were blooming, the 
smoke was curling prettily up from the 
kitchen chimney. A song sparrow sang 
on the fence as sweetly as any nightingale, 
a soft wind was gently stirring, and 
Archie, who gave a meaning to all the 
sweetness of the summer evening, Archie, 

handsome and strong-limbed and true- 
hearted. came down the path with Nor- 
man in his arms. 


Then presently to behold her husband’s 
perplexed looks when he was led in tri- 
umph to the evening meal, to hear his 
exclamations of praise, and to tell him 


| all about the china. 





“Tt's a shame, the way Gertrude nags 
your father,” declared Archie. ‘* What’s 
the sense of uprooting him from his old 
habits and ways at his time of life?” 

‘* Gertrude says he needs the discipline 
of having to spend money. She says he’s 
getting so dreadfully avaricious.” 

Archie laughed. ‘Amy, let’s have 
your father to tea,” he said, suddenly, 
‘* He always seems to relish our food.” 

“Oh, that’s a happy thought,” gavly 
agreed Amy. ‘‘And we'll have Mother 
and Gertrude too, of course.” 

** Oh, the deuce! Gertrude?” 

‘Now, Archie,” remonstrated Amy ; 
‘you know how nice she always is when 
she’s visiting. She'll be brilliant with 
you, and affectionate with Norman, 
and”— 

‘*And patronizing with you,” confound 
her.” 

The little feast was fixed for the follow- 
ing evening, and the house was the pink 
of neatness when the guests arrived, 
Gertrude had on a beautiful new dress; 
she was amiability itself ; she petted Nor- 
man, and asked Archie to show her the 
garden after tea. Mrs. Bruce praised the 
view. 

‘*Why, your view is ever so much 
finer than ours,” she said, ‘‘ Pa, it was 
a great mistake for us to build below the 
hill. The Olivers look right over our 
heads.” 

‘Well, the house is going to stay where 
we put it,” said Pa, hastily, as they went 
to table. 

Here Amy had achieved a real triumph. 
The gay china looked none too gay sprin- 
kled over the white damask ; and Amy, 
with a natural feeling for color, had hap- 
pily selected and arranged her flowers, 
and artfully alternated the tints of chick- 
en, frosted cake, salad, and the various 
other good things she had provided. The 
background of the room itself, which was 
rather neutral, was a fortunate one for 
the china ; and none of the other furnish- 
ings were on so gorgeous a scale as to put 
it to inharmonious shame. Mrs. Bruce 
bent closer and uttered an exclamation, 

“Why, Amy! Pa! is this our tea-set ?” 

“Yes, it is,” said Mr. Bruce, shortly. 
Sit down.” 

Gertrude looked angrily mystified. 

‘Isn't it wonderfully effective when 
you see it set out?” said Amy, innocently, 
and beginning to pour out the tea, ** And 
I like the Queen Anne teapot so much.” 

Queen Anne? Gertrude darted a sharp 
look at her sister. What did’ Amy know 
about Queen Anne? But Archie recalled 
her glances, and the meal passed off more 
successfully than might have been ex- 
pected from this unlucky beginning. The 
guests took an early leave, and Amy was 
placing the china in the sideboard, partly 
by way of helping Ellen, and partly be- 
cause she loved to touch the pretty things 
and reflect that they were her very own. 

** It issomething like the willow-pattern, 
Archie,” she said, and he came over to 
help her examine a plate, ‘* This diaper- 
ing on the border and these pagodas—but 
they have left out the dear little lovers.” 

“The lovers have got married, dear 
wife,” said Archie, kissing her. And then 
Amy heard herself called. 

“Why, that’s Father! 
dear, what is it?” 

Mr. Bruce entered carrying an empty 
basket. He was in his shirt-sleeves, and 
he sat down and wiped his forehead. He 
looked very old and tired. 

‘* ve got to have them back,” he said. 

“The currants, Father? Why, I’ve 
made them into jelly.” 

‘*No, no, the china, You see, they 
didn’t know Vd given it to you, and 
they’re as mad as hatters. There’s been 
the mischief to” pay,” said Mr. Bruce. 
* They didn’t know the dishes were going 
to look so well when they were set out. 
Your mother thought your table had a far 
richer appearance than ours.” 

Amy said nothing. She took the 
basket, laid the tea-things carefully in it, 
piece by piece, and brought it back to her 
father. 

* Pil carry it for you, sir,” said Archie. 
“Tvs a warm night.” 

* Well, good-night, my dear,” said Mr. 
Bruce, getting heavily up from his seat, 
and following down the dewy lane. 

When Archie came back he put his arm 
round his wife's waist, and she laid her 
head on his shoulder and cried a little. 

The next evening they sat at their door 
quite late. Norman had been long in bed. 
They had heard that Mr. Bruce had gone 
up to the city again that morning, and 

Amy was hoping he had returned safely. 
The night was very still, with a kind of 
soft gloom. They couid hear the rippling 
of the river. The scents came up from 
the garden. They sat hand in hand. The 
stars seemed very near them, and Heaven 
not far off, 

“Something is stirring in your father’s 
garden,” said Archie. 

‘Surely, nothing can have broken in,” 
said Amy. Thry both peered into the 
dark, ‘he gate opened. 


Why, Father, 


‘* Why, it’s your father himself, Amy, 
and he seems:to be bending under a 
I'll go and meet him.” 


weight. 








Amy anxiously waited. They came up, 
and the three went silently into the 
lighted hall. Archie set down a basket. 

‘ve brought back the dishes, Amy,” 
said her father. ‘‘ They didn’t look the 
same on our table, and Gertrude says 
you’re welcome to them. You see, I 
wanted to save on the tea-set, but they’d 
made up their minds not to have a cheap 
one. So I’ve been up to the city again, 
and I’ve brought back the harlequin set. 
You know I’ve got a pass on this new 
railway. It’s lucky I went to-day, for the 
Fergusons are coming to-morrow.” 

Boston, Mass. 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO. 


BY MARY McNEIL SCOTT, 





Now if you should visit a Japanese home 
Where there isn’t a sofa or chair, 
And your hostess should say, “ Take a seat, 
sir, I pray,” 
Now where would you sit ? tell me where. 


And should they persuade. you tostay there 
and dine, 
Where knives, 
unknown ; 
Do you think that you could eat with chop- 
sticks of wood, 
And how might you pick up a bone 


forks and spoons are 


? 
And then, should they take you a Japanese 
drive 
In a neat little “ rickshaw ”’ of blue, 
And you found, in Japan, that your horse 
was #4 man, 
Now what do you think you would do ? 
MOBILE, ALA. 
o 


CHAPMAN’S LABOR DAY. 


BY CHARLES MOREAU 





HARGER,. 


THE Hawley claim certainly looked 
shiftless. All through the hot days of 
July and the greater part of Angust the 
wheat shocks had stood jn the fierce sun 
and torrid prairie winds, just as the com- 
pany of harvesters left them. 

‘“Mother, what shall we do?” asked 
Joe, discouraged, as he knelt beside the 
widow’s chair in the rude cabin, 

“There has been but one thing to do 
so far,” she answered. ‘It was better 
to help those needing comforts worse than 
ourselves than to get in the wheat.” 

“So you have told us; but we have 
worked for Mr. Clark all summer nearly, 
and I don’t think we ought to do any 
more for our neighbor, Ife can pay us 
nothing and seems to expect us to con- 
tinue.” 

Clark, the lame renter on the adjoining 
section, had been illa great deal, and Mrs, 
Hawley had urged her boys to assist him 
with his herding and farming. 
advice, however,won, and the next morn- 
ing the Hawley boys pitched the heavy 
bundles of wheat on their own field 
throughout the drowsy August hours. 
They worked slowly,aud the grain rattled 
to the ground from every sheaf as they 
lifted it to the wagon. 

“Pm ashamed to be working at this job 
so late in the season,” said Joe, stopping a 
moment. 

Gregg looked down from the wagon. 
‘Well, how was we to do itsooner? We 
bad to help Clark, and Mother’s been so 
mi.er’ble.” 

“IT know it; but it does look awful back- 
handed to see the wheat shocks a-standing 
in the field from July until most Septem- 
ber—it’Il that Besides 
look at the grain we’re wasting,” as an- 
other shower of kernels rattled down 
when he went on with his work. 

It was discouraging—twenty acres of 
grain ahead of them and a likelihood of 
the end of the dry weather any day, By 
noon two shambling loads had been added 
to the badly shaped stack which they had 
begun a month before. By night the boys 
were wearied out and had broken one of 
their decrepit forks. 

‘That means a trip to the store,” said 
Joe ; and after supper they started. 

‘*T hope Clark won’t call us,” remarked 


Joe’s 


be to-morrow, 


‘Well, you know he was awful good to 
Father before—before he died.” Joe 
gulped down a sob. 

It was indeed a debt of kindness to the 
friend of their departed father that they 
had been paying. Their mother realized 
it, if they did not, and knew what the 
men had been to each other as comrades 
in the War. 








There was nocall tothem as they passed 
the cabin, but their quick ear caught the 
sound of a moan. 

‘It’s Clark,” exclaimed 
see what’s the matter.” 

They approached the door; it was 
locked. Stout shoulders burst the slender 
fastenings. There on his lonesome bed 
was Clark, crying almost like a child 
with distress. They could catch enough 
of the old man’s story to learn that his 
daughter had gone to the next county to 
visit, and that he had been very ill since 
the night before. 

“You go for a doctor, Gregg,” were 
Joe’s orders ; and the younger lad hurried 
away through the night while the other 
endeavored to make his patient easier. 

Around the store in the station agent’s 
office the committee was arranging for 
the observance of the approaching Labor 
Day. The town of Chapman had read 
the Governor's proclamation and proposed 
to make of the occasion a time of rejoic- 
ing. ‘There was to be a procession, a pic- 
nic dinner, speeches, music and other at- 
tractions. Every settler andevery towns- 
man was to be called on to contribute to 
the celebration. The committee had 
nearly completed the list of residents when 
Merser, the station agent, called the name 
of Hawley. 

“The Hawleys can’t drive in any pro- 
cession that I manage,” said Blake, who 
was to be marshal of the day. 

“What have you got against ’em?”’ 
meekly inquired the postmaster. 

Blake glared at the little group from 


Joe. * Let’s 


beneath very savage gray eyebrows. His 
fierce glances were mostly lost in the 
gloom, but bis words were not. ‘*We 


don’t want nobody in the parade that 
can’t drive a decent rig an’ that can’t keep 
their place lookin’ respectable—that’s why 
I object to ’em.” 

**Oh well, those boys and their mother 
have a hard time,” replied the postmaster, 

“Since their father died last spring—or 
was it winter ?—they’ve been buying pota- 
toes by the quarter’s worth,” put in the 
other committeeman, Pierson, the store- 
keeper; ‘and I know they don’t have 
provisions enough to last sixty hours at a 
time.” 

‘*T ain’t sure they want to drive in the 
procession,” remarked the postmaster, 
‘*When we asked for volunteers 
Mrs. Hawley sent word she would send 
the flag her husband carried in the War 
but didn’t say anything about givin’ a 
team,” 

‘* Well, we don’t want ’em, anyhow,” 
persisted the obstinate Blake; ‘‘ my chief 
reason is ”— 

What his reason was never was known, 
for with a clangor and screech the eleven 
o'clock express came rumbling by, and 
Blake ran to the platform to put aboard 
the mail and speak to the conductor. 

The long line of lighted coach windows 
glided past, the heavy Pullman cars with 
lamps turned low, that the passengers 
might sleep, ro'led by him, and the green 
and red lanterns onthe rear plaform were 
becoming dimmer as the train sped away 
across the plain, Blake turned and nearly 
stumbled over a boy—a stranger. 

‘* Hello ! did you belong on the 
he asked. 

“No, ’'m lookin’ for a doctor; 
one?” replied a piping voice. 

**Not much ; come inside. Here boys,” 
he called to his comrades, ‘* which of you 
is a doctor ?” 

‘*Who’s sick?” inquired Pierson ; then, 
after a closer look, ‘* bless me, if it isn’t 
one of th’ Hawley boys! what’s the mat- 
ter, my lad?” 

Gregg instinctively knew he had found 
a friend and quickly told his errand. 

** Poor old Clark !” ejaculated the post- 
master, ‘‘ he’s always lookin’ for a letter 
with money init. I’m afraid he’ll never 
get it.” 

. ’ 

** Well come on, we'll find a doctor,” 
said Pierson, rising ; ‘‘and I believe I'll go 
out with you myself to see that Clark 
don’t suffer.” ; 

He was as good as his word, and mid- 
night saw three riders hurrying through 
the dry grass, the long, steady ‘‘swish 
of the horses’ feet making a kind of music 
as they cantered on. 

It seemed to Joe that his brother would 
never return, Patiently he bathed the 
suffering settler’s head, and tenderly a8 
he could he straightened the crumpled 
sheets. The watch in the little cabin, 80 
cramped and untidy, was anything but 

pleasant ; and it seemed that the whole 
night had passed when he caught the 
sound of approaching hoofs. 


slowly. 


train?” 


be you 
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‘‘He is in a bad way,” pronounced 
the doctor, ‘‘and must not be left alone. 
If he gets much worse he cannot be 


moved. Is there any place where we can 
take him?” 

‘“‘I know Mother will care for him,” 
spoke up Gregg. ‘‘He and Father went 
to war together, and Mother thinks we 
owe him a good deal of care.” 

‘‘[ don’t see anything else to do,” de- 
cided Pierson, ‘‘ altho it seems like a big 
burden to put on these folks.” 

«*Never mind,” insisted the boy ; ‘it is 
better than leaving him here. We have 
taken most of the care of him and his 
place this summer.” : 

‘‘What’s that? You've helped him run 
his farm ?” 

‘““Yes. Mother said we should; he 
needed it worse than we did.” 

“lve wondered how he got along ; now 
I see. Well, come on; we'll take him 
over for a day or two, and then we'll get 
some one to care for him.” 

The little procession of four horsemen 
made an odd sight as it slowly moved 
to the Hawley cabin. Mrs. Hawley was 
anxiously awaiting the return of her 
sons. 

“I’ve got the fork, Mother,” called 
Gregg; and indeed he had remembered 
that essential implement. 

« But here’s something else,” called the 
doctor, as they lifted Clark down and 
carried him inside. 

* Just think of it!” indignantly ex- 
claimed the storekeeper, as he got the 
physician to one side when the patient 
had been made comfortable. ‘‘ This poor 
family the only one out of this whole pros- 
perous neighborhood to look after the old 
soldier in his troubles! TIL stir up the 
boys at Chapman so they’ll think judg- 
ment has come to them; and they’ll do 
something, too—see if they don’t.” 

When Pierson left for the settlement. it 
was after a look over the claim and a 
careful estimate of the family’s situation. 
His first duty when he reached home was 
tocall a meeting of the commii tee for that 
night. They met at the depot. 

‘“*We were too fine,” he sneered, with 
more sarcasm than he had ever used in his 
life before, ‘‘to let them into our proces- 
sion, and yet those three pour people have 
cared for that sick veteran while we let 
him alone.” 

Blake winced, and the postmaster 
clapped his hands gleefully. It was long 
after the express went through when they 
adjdurned, and then it was with promises 
“to keep it quiet.” 

Pierson the next morning sent his son 
Charles on horseback in one direction, 
while he himself took another, They 
bore a mysterious message to the heads of 
families, and it was nearly night when 
they completed their rounds, 

The day which was to mean so much 
to the community as the day when labor’s 
achievements were to be celebrated, 
dawned bright aud clear on the Hawley 
claim. 

Joe and Gregg were in the field early, 
struggling with the discolored sheaves 
and the rattling kernels. 

“Itll be a labor day for us, sure 
enough,” remarked Joe ; and he laughed 
at his own pun, 

“IVs been labor day for us all  sum- 
mer,” answered the other, bitterly. 
‘** Mother didu’t need to take care of Clark 
all the time.” 

‘Well, but she thought she ought to 
do all she could. Never mind, we'll get 
this wheat all stacked by Christmas if we 
keep at it.” 

‘Yes, unless we wait until next year 
and harvest two crops together,” with a 
feeble smile. Joe was apparently think- 
ing of something else, 

“Ill be a big day. The storeman said 
last night that they’d probably have some 
fireworks,” 

**Maybe we can see ’em from here—the 
prairie’s so level.” 

Joe looked from his place of vantage on 
top of the wagon load of bundles off 
toward the setulement, as if to estimate 
the chances of sucn good fortune befalling 
them. 

Something met his sight that drove fire- 
works and nearly everything else from 
his mind, 

* What's that ? he exclaimed, pointing 
to a line of teams approaching the farm, 

** Maybe it’s the precession comin’ clear 
Out in the country,” suggested Gregg, who 
had quickly clambered up by his side, 
Both had stopped work to gaze at the un- 
wonted spectacle, 

“The storeman’s Jeading,” 
Joe, 

He Was right. Mounted on a fiery nag, 
Pierson, bedecked with sash and sword 
and wearing an old blue army overcoat to 
sive him amilitary appearance fitting the 
commander of so considerable a force, 
Was Issuing orders to the drivers with all 
the self possession of a general at review. 

Why, they’re turning in !” said Gregg, 
as the long line of teams filed into the 
neld, 
lhe visitors paid no attention to the 
bewildered occupants of the farm, who 
made a pathetic picture as their little 
forms, perched on the rickety load of 
Wheat, were outlined against the vast 
Spread of prairie sky, 

** Hurry up now, men! Get to work !” 


broke out 





were Pierson’s orders, as he set the ex- 
ample by doffing his regalia and the brass- 
buttoned overcoat. 

Coats and vests were thrown aside, 
sleeves were rolled up; and with an en- 
ergy that astonished Joe and Gregg until 
they could do nothing but stand and gaze 
in wonder at the proceedings, the farmers 
and farmers’ sons, as well as manv towns- 
people who had joined the novel expedi- 
tion, took forks from the wagons and 
began loading the discolored shocks of 
grain. 

Load after load was hauled up to the 
stacks, and ore mound of grain after an- 
other arose, until the year’s yield of the 
little farm was concentrated in what 
looked like mammoth yellow eggs of 
straw in the midst of the prairie. 

‘*Now, young men,” broke out Pierson, 
in pretended gruffness, coming to the side 
of the boys’ wagon when the last bundle 
was hoisted to cap off the final stack, 
‘*we’ve something to say to you. When 
the town has a Labor Day we want every- 
body to attend; and we have decided to 
punish you both, as well us your mother 
for not doing so, by making you ride in 
the procession.” 

There was a twinkle that removed any 
uneasiness his voice might have caused, 
and when he repeated his orders to Mrs, 
Hawley on going tothe house, and showed 
her a wagon, half filled with clean straw, 
in which to ride, they accepted the decree, 
one of the men having volunteered to stay 
with the convalescing neighbor on the 
bed inside and to assist the nurse Pierson 
had engaged in removing him to his 
home. 

Mrs. Hawley’s pale face brightened as 
she stepped into the vehicle, and she im- 
pulsively kissed the two boys who bash- 
fully clung to her side, 

Down at the grove the wives and chil- 
dren of the settlers were ready, and on 
the arrival of the teams the procession 
started, The band played, the horses 
pranced, the children laughed and Pier- 
son shouted his orders more vociferously 
than ever, 

The center of attraction was the Haw- 
ley wagon, which led the iong line that 
wound about the sparsely settled streets, 
and no one enjoyed the parade more than 
its occupants. 

It was well past noon when the proces- 
sion returned to the grove and the boun- 
teous picnic dinner was spread. 

Then came singing and speaking. The 
orator of the day, a judge from a neigh- 
boring county, omitted a good deal of 
the speech he had prepared in order to tell 
the story of the morning’s doings and the 
events leading up to them. ‘The chief 
duty of labor as well as of capital,” he 
said in closing, ‘‘is to help the helpless 
and lift up those struggling under burdens 
of trouble and care. The lesson has been 
well learned by this community. This has 
been the noblest celebration of Labor Day 
I ever saw.” 

** Mother,” whispered Joe, as they were 
being driven home after the fireworks 
that evening,” L wish Labor Day would 
come every week,” 

** Perhaps,” she answered, ‘f we can get 
along so well that we shall not need 
another day like this. We are rich in 
friends now, if in nothing else.” 


jler prediction came true, for the 
Hawleys entered upon a brighter and 
more prosperous life, 
ABILENE, KANSAS. 
a 
First New Yorker: “So you have got 
back from Chicago. I suppose you have 
learned a great deal.”’ Second New York 


er: “Well, ve learned how to get along on 
one meal a day.”’—T eras Siftings. 


..*The short story seems to be quite 
the fad nowadays,” said one clubman to 
another, “I should say so. It seems to me 
that nearly every man I meet stops to tell 
me how short he is.”’,— Washington Star. 


per, in describing a suicide, says: “It is 
quite certain that he was unmarried, and 
there is absolutely no apparent motive for 
the self-destruction.”’—The Public Ledger, 


.... Keeping the Faith.—‘t Has my boy 
been a Little Defender and been kind to 
dumb animals to-day?” * Yes, Grandma. 
I let your canary out of the cage, and when 
my cat caught it I set Towser on her.’’— 
Life. 


....Willie was very much _ interested 
while the choir sang the anthem in church 
last Sunday. At its conclusion he turned 
to his mother, aud in a stage-whisper asked: 
“Say, Mamma, 
Bazar, 


.. Nervous Passenger: “ Why are you 
steaming along at such a fearful rate 





For Waketulness 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


Dr. J. C. How, Haverhill, Mass., says: “I have 
seen great benefit from the steady use of this 
preparation, in cases of chronic wakefulness.” 


which beat ?’—Harper’s | 
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through this fog ?” 
saringly): ‘ Fogs 


Ocean Captain (reas- 
are very dangerous, 


out of them.”—New York Weekly. 


.-Mrs. Sprightly: ‘I would like to get 
an additional table for my dining-room.”’ 
Furniture Dealer: ‘Sorry, ma’am; we 
have run out of additional tables; but Ican 
let you have a multiplication or an exten- 
sion table.’’—Raymond’s Monthly. 


..-A Strange Experience. — ‘‘ Cyclones 
does some funny things,’ began the man 
with the ginger beard. The grocer almost 
showed signs of interest, while the man from 
Potato Creek stopped pounding his heels 
against the counter and prepared to listen. 
‘*T was ketched ina cyclone when I was farm- 
in’ in Nebrasky that carried meabout a mild 
high,” continued the man with the ginger 
beard ; ‘‘ but strange to say it didn’t dam- 
age my clo’es none. That is, with one ex- 
ception. Atter they had picked me up an’ 
kinder got me ’round agin, they took me 
home an’ laid me on the bed. My wife, she 
begun pullin’ off my boots. She tuk one 
off, and then she tuk the other off; and 
then she says: ‘W’y, Paw, whatever has 
become of your socks? I know as weli as 
I’m a-livin’ thet you put ’em on this morn- 
in’.’ Andsol did; but that there exhibi- 
tion of the resistless forces of nature, as the 
paper called it, had pulled off both socks 
without disturbin’ of my boots at all. And 
that ain’t no lie-neither.’’?’ The man with 
the ginger beard then wandered out, and 
the grocer said to the man from Potato 
Creek: ‘‘That there old man never comes 
in here but what I always feel like the 
store was liable to be struck with light- 
ning or something.”’—Indianapolis Jour- 
nal. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Commumecatiwna for thix department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzler,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


DIAMONDS IN HALF SQUARE, 


% * & 
* % 
* 


Diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, of equal 
value; 3, heathen ; 4, an animal; 5, a con- 
sonant. 

Half square: 1, Having an elevated de- 
sire; 2, saved; 3, heathen; 4, an ancient 





madam ; and I am always in a hurry to get |! 





RAVAAVUUAUAVUTEVETIITTrAAAAAAAIAAAIAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAE 
Every Reader of The Independent will be Welcome at the Exhibit of 





name; 5, kidney; 6a man’s surname; 7, a 
consonant. 
TRIANGLE. 
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Vertical: An American city. 

Base: A story. 

Hypothenuse: A noted musician. 

1, A letter; 2, a Latin pronoun; 3, a fish; 
4, tight; 5, an island; 6, an old form for to 
strengthen ; dizziness; 8, that which 
raises; 9, a story. E. C. H. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 24TH. 
DIAMONDS. 
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Clean up. ; 
Purify. 
Disinfect. 
Do all you 
=~--3can to 
keep disease 
from your home 
Rely on PLATT’S 
CILLORIDES as your 


household disinfectant. 
ES ESR RADARADDARAD DDD DDD DD OO 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH,— 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Arti- 
ficlal Teeth upon the receipt of postage. Dr W, E. 
DUNN, 331) Lexington Ave., Cor. 39th St., N.Y. 
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Pats (lorie 
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Liebig COMPANY’S: 


Extract of Beef 


AT THE 
WORLD’S FAIR, 
You can easily find it in the northeast part of the AGRICULTURAL BUILDING, «¢ 
north aisle, in the URUGUAY DEPARTMENT, ; 


Every caller at our interesting exhibit may receive, free 
ofcharge, acup of delicious, refreshing Beef Tea, made from 
the world-known Liebig COMPANY’S Extract of Beef. 
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CHICAGO. 
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“THATCHER FURNACE 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or trformation 
that will make this departinent more valuable 
to those of our subscribera who feel specially 


interested.) 


WHEAT GROWING AND PRESENT 
PRICES. 
BY JAMES K. REEVE, 

Ir is quite probable that the present low 
price of wheat will have the effect of indue 
ing farmers to sow a less acreage of it this 
fall than than they have been in the habit 
of doing. This will be a step in the right 
direction, as asmaller acreage will influence 
prices toward a higher plane. But as prices 
are continually shifting, another year may 
see values higher, from causes that we can- 
not now even guess; so that it 
to put ourselves wholly outside the range 
of such possibibilities but to a 
moderate course. This can be accomplished 
by putting in less acres than formerly, but 
not giving the crop up wholly. Let your 
methods with this decreased area be such 
that your yreid will be better than ever be- 
fore, and so make upin part for the 
If you will, you 
may make twenty acres produce as much 
as thirty has previously yielded, but to do 
this you must at the foundation. 
This will bein the selection of seed, and in 
preparing the ground forits reception. As 
comparatively little can be done for the 
wheat crop after it is committed to the soil, 
it stands us in hand to overlook nothing 
that we can do for it at the start. 

There are some districts 


is not wise 


pursue 


less 


space given to the crop. 


begin 


where no other 
crop can be used to any extent in place of 
the wheat, and there farmers will almost 
be under the necessity of sowing the same 
amount usual, If they sow less, they 
give up their only chance, »mail tho it may 
be, of securing any reward for the year’s 
labor. Some such, who may chance to read 
this, will think there is no possibility of 
making their own success in this line more 
sure than it has been in the 


as 


past, or more 


will permit. But even if they cannot re- 
duce their acreage, to the end that better 
cultivation may be given, it is possible that 
they may still achieve the better cultiva- 
tion. There is usually a long season for the 
preparation of wheat ground, especially 
for that to be sown to winter wheat. There 
is almost always time and opportunity to 
vive an extra turn with the harrows and 
roller, if one is so disposed, and it is but a 
simple statement of fact that every such 
turn will be more than repaid at the har- 
vest. We rarely see wheat ground in such 
good condition that more labor could not 
be profitably spent on it; and it is far 
better to devote this labor toward securing 
a larger crop, than to sit down and repine 
at the state of the markets. 

We have not yet reached the point 
where it is impossible to produce wheat at 
a profit, altho we know that this result is 
not accomplished py all men, nor can it be 
with their present methods. A man must 
be a student of his land and of the causes 
and conditions that affect his crop, to the 
end that he may remedy such as are unfa- 
vorable. The example of a large Western 
farmer may be followed with good results. 
This man grew a thousand acres of wheat. 
He found at harvest that his crop varied 
from fifteen to thirty eight bushels per 
acre, ‘he soil was apparently the same, 
and care and cultivation, so far as he 
knew, exactly the same for all; yet there 
was this great variation, and it could not 
occur without some cause, He studied the 
land that gave the slight yield and found 
evidences that cultivation had been less 
thorough or else that the texture of the 
soil was such as to require more thorough 
working to bring it to as good condition for 
seeding as the balance. Hencefogth there 
will be no preparation by rule ou that farm 
so much harrowing and so much rolling 
before seeding -butevery separate acre will 
according to its) individual 
needs. This is one of the important things 
that we must learn, to vary our rules to 
suit the exact case in hand. If we will do 
this we need not give up the cultivation of 
any staple crop because of temporary de- 
preciation in the price. 


be handled 


PITHY POINTS, 


In the leisure season that comes after 
harvest, make your preparations for winter, 
Itis a poor plan to delay repairing the barn 
until the hay has been spoiled because of a 
leaky roof. 

A good part of the grain that you have 
put away for winter feeding will be burned 
for fuel if you are not careful. If it goes 
to maintain animal heat it is just as surely 
burned as tho you put it in the 
Better keep the stock warm by 
means. 

The winter dairy @ives a better chance 
of profit than the summer dairy, because 
you are manufacturing while the market 
for the products is at its best. Lf you are 
intending to operate a winter dairy it is 
none tov svon to be completing your plans, 

We know some men who think the win- 
ters the farmer's loating time, and others 
who think it the proper time to acquire 
knowledge regarding his calling, by the 
study of books. A few late agricultural 
works should be among the winter stores 
of every farmer who means to be progres- 
sive, 


stove, 
other 


Putas much of the straw under cover as 
you have room for—the oat straw first, 
and then the wheat. The stock will use a 
good deal of it, if fed to them in proper 
combination, and the rest of it will make 
good beading and = increase 
value of the manure pile. 

A bare field for winter means a loss of 
nitrates. Unless you are sure of a good 
blanket of snow, it will pay to sow rye to 
cover the nakedness, and when the rye is 
turned under next spring it will serve a 
double purpose by lightening and fertilizing 
the land. 

A thin calf, put up in the fall, will have 
hard work to pay for his winter’s keep. 
Better get him into the best condition you 
can on pasture and then let some one else 
have him to winter. 

If you keep shoats through the winter 
on corn alone, the market will have to be 
pretty stiff next spring if they pay their 
board. But you can bring other things 
into pay that will lessen the cost, among 
them are ensilage, roots, pumpkins, etc. 

A covered shed into which to throw the 
manure, until a cqnvenient season for haul- 
ing it to the fields, will more than pay an 
interest upon its cost. It is the worst kind 
of economy to let the manure leach away in 

the open barnyard, and so save the cost of 
building the shed. That sort of economy 
has another name. 


the size and 





sure than the fluctuation of the markets 


AN OLD FEED IN A NEW SHAPE. 


BY NICHOLAS JARCHOW, LL.D. 





IN the olden times, when the farmer suf- 
fered under the hardships of clearing the 
lands which he desired to cultivate, it was 
a great help for him to send his cows after 
being milked in the morning to the woods 
to browse. There they remained all day 
long, filling their stomachs with the food 
furnished them lavishly by the bushes and 
small twigs and shoots of the larger trees ; 
and when they returned to the stable, or 
shed, their udders were just as full of milk 
as if fed with the best grasses. ‘This way 
of feeding the cattle was not only pursued 
during the summer, but also during the 
long winters when the small stock of hay 
threatened soon to be exhausted. The,ani- 
mals seemed to get nourishment from the 
leafless twigs and their swelling buds, 

Now this bas all been chanyed, and in- 
stead of a superabundance of forests in 
most parts of our country, a real wood fam- 
ine has made its appearance. But the fact 
that farm animals can fully subsist upon 
wood fodder led in Germany to a close in- 
vestigation of the nutritious value of 
wood ; and when it was ascertained that in 
such feed there was only three-fourths as 
much water as in the best grasses, and 
twice as much albuminoids, that go to 
make flesh and milk, and nearly twice as 
much starch, sugar and fat, the question 
arose how to treat the twigs in order to con- 
vert them into a convenient shape for trans- 
portation and for future use. The Forest 
Experiment Station, at Neustadt Kbers 
walde, must be credited with having fully 
answered this question. 

We all know that plants, whether large 
or small, consist of the same components, 
viz.: cellulose or woody fiber, nitrogenous 
compounds, sugar, fatty matters and wa 
ter; and they serve as nutriment for ani 
mals unless the proportions of these sub- 
stances are such as to be indigestible. The 
larger and more developed the woody fiber, 
the less digestible is it, the various parts of 
a plant differing much in this respect, 
Generally the younger plants being richer 
in digestible matter, the animals prefer, if 
left to their own choice, first, leaves, and 
secondly take small twigs and sprouts. In 
winter, When the leaves have fallen, the 
buds furnish a nearly equally nutritious 
food by their renewed accumulation of 
gum, sugar, starch, etc., destined to sup 
port the growth of next year’s leaves and 
branches. 

The treatment to which the said Mxperi- 
ment Station subjected the twigs and by 
which they succeeded to add ‘wood fodder” 
to the general stock of cattle food consists 
of two operations. First: twigs not ex- 
ceeding in thickness one-half of an inch are 
crushed (not ground), and then: by adding 
warm water (of about 140 degrees) and some 
malt (from one to two pints), the mash is 
left to fermentation for several days. After 
three to four days the mash will have risen 
to about 150-160 degrees, by which the fer- 
ment in the malt converts the starch of the 
mash into sugar and = affects the woody 
fiber so beneficially as to become fully di- 
gestible, while the valuable albumen in the 
mash is fully retained unchanged. In this 
way a twig-paste is prepared which = is 
eaten with avidity by cattle, horses and 
sheep, and digested so completely that no 
undigested particles can be detected in 
the excrement of the animals. Other ex- 
periment stations of Germany have taken 
up this discovery and obtained the best re- 
sults by mixing the preparation with pota- 
toes, turnips, beets, cut hay, ete. The 
stock gained much more than when best 
straw was the basis of the mixture. 

As for the ktnd of trees used for the ex 
periments, twigs of the beech, linden, 
birch and maple are preferred, altho there 
is no reason why other trees—as, for in- 
stance, fruit trees and even pines and 
spruces—should not be used. To a rational 
cultivation of the forests the snapping of 
twigs is not damaging, while it is of great 
help to farmers by increasing the stock of 
fodder. 

From the latest reports of the European 
experiment stations, however, it appears 
that there is now a movement on foot to 
devise means and ways for the utilization 
of cellulose, not only as food for animals, 
but also for mankind. We all know that 
cellulose cannot be employed for human 








sustenance because the human digestive 
organs do not sufliciently possess the power 
of converting it into digestible carbonhy- 
drate, maltose and sugar. This power is, 
toa large part, possessed by the animal 
stomach. Now we read that the Director 


of the Experiment Station, at Temesvar, 


a degree that it is consjdered equal te 
grain flour. This discovery, if proven to 
be true, would be of the highest importance 
for the general sustenance of the people, 
The food thus prepared by the Hungarian 
Station has been sent to the University at 
Heidelberg in order that it may be ana- 
lyzed, and its value as a human food may 
be determined by the higiest authorities in 
Germany. 

New Yor City. 
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A WORD FOR THE CAPE Jas. 
MINE. 


BY AMY WIGHTMAN, 





THE cape jasmine, or gardenia, as it is 
sometimes called, is capable of filling a 
larger place in our collections both literally 
and in our appreciation of it as compared 
with other plants. 

As usually grown in asmall pot the jas- 
mine has a stunted appearance; a plant 
from fifteen to twenty years old being little 
over a foot in hight and beuring yearly not 
more than a dozen blossoms, 

Simply by varying the culture, tho not 
necessarily spending any more time or 
pains, a plant may be trained in the same 
length of time to a perfect tree form, four 
times as large and bearing four times as 
many flowers. 

Much may be done for an old plant. if it 


can be removed from the pot without 
greatly disturbing the roots, Set for the 
summer in mellow, rich soil in a sunny 


place in the garden, and watered as need 
requires, 1t seems to be given a new lease of 
life. 

But for a fine shape—really half of the 
beauty of any plant—bexin with a cutting. 
Choose a straight twig of recent growth, 
not more than two or two aud a half inches 
long, and one which shows no tendency to 
side branch, This may be depended upon 
to root in water without fail in six weeks 
or less, rooting most readily in) midsum 
mer, When renewing the water each day 
it is interesting to observe the swelling of 
the end of the stem, the growth of the cal- 
lus, above which appear lengthwise cracks 
in the bark, and, finally, the numerous 
stout, White roots, , 
Clear, soft’ water is for this use, 
either in a wide-mouthed bottle, or, if sev- 
eral are be rooted at) once, a tumbler 
around which a string has been tied, so as 
to cross the top and bottom twice at right 
angles, is convenient in keeping the leaves 
from the water. 

Whichever ts used, set the slips in a light 
or even sunny place until the roots are an 
inch long before potting them. ‘There may 
be no growth of the top for months, but all 
slips well rooted can be counted upon as 
sure to grow in time. The following sum- 
mer set the young jasmine in the garden in 
good soil, such as roses flourish in. The 
first year’s growth is small, but if set in the 
ground every summer and all undesirable 
side shoots rubbed off until the main stem 
is about twelve inches high below the 
branches, a good shape is assured, Then it 
may be set permanently ina large pot—a 
twelve-inch pot is not too large—and win- 
tered in a light, frost-proof cellar, 

The flowering time will thns be changed 
from April to July, but the plant gains by 
the rest through the winter, a plant fifteen 
years old having more than fifty blossoms 
in a season, 

All the care an old plant requires is to 
have the top soil removed and replaced with 
the best garden earth anda mixture of well 
rotted manure, when it is brought out-of- 
doors near the middle of May. Insects do 
not trouble the jasmine, and the freshly 
varnished appearance of its healthy green 
foliage contrasts finely with the waxy 
whiteness of the fragrant blossoms, of 
which there may be twenty open at once. 
It has been compared to the camellia, but 
has more character, its outer six petals 
turning downward as they expand, while 
the inner six turn upward, cup-like, the 
whole measuring about two inches in diam- 
eter, An irregular blossom, having eigh- 
teen petals, measured three inches across. 
In the bud the outer petals are bright 
green, changing by a curious bleaching 
process to pure white. 

Altho the plant does not reach its prime 
for years, it often blooms when two or three 
years old, and increasingly each year there- 
after, if generally treated. 

If itis a working rule that what one jas- 
mine has done other jasmines can do, 4 
plant thus treated should in eighteen years 
grow toa hight of from four feet three inch- 
es, the four main branches spreading two 
feet six inches, and the main stem measur- 
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ing three and one-half inches in circumfer- 
t ence, ; 
As grown in the Southern States, it 184 
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hardy shrub, reaching the bight of ten feet 
or more. The flowers, which appear in May, 
are much larger and the foliage, as would 
be expected, is more luxuriant than that of 
pot-grown specimens, 

The cape jasmine, like the cape hya- 
cinth, owes its name to the fact that it was 
introduced from the Cape of Good Hope. 
English catalogs sometimes contain a list 
of the newer cape flowers. The botanical 
name met with in catalogs and English 
stories is Gardenia, given by Linnzus to the 
genus of plants to which it belovgs, This 
wasin honor of a Scotch physician and 
able botanist who bore the very appropri- 
atename of Garden—Dr, Alexander Gar- 
den, of Edinburgh, and Charleston, S. C. 
1728-"91). 
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IMPORTANCE OF CULTIVATION 


BY J. W. DARROW. 


Tne busy season is upon the farmer, and 
mavy things need his attention and almost 
all at the same time. The successful man 
is he who gives each field the labor it re- 
quires in its season. ‘lo do this, of course, 
he must be well equipped with help and 
with good tools. It is poor economy for the 
farmer to go into the busy season poorly 
equipped in either of these respects. He 
may save a few dollars in wages for hired 
men and a few more by using old, well- 
worn tools; but the loss that he will sustain 
in the crops by neglect of their proper cul- 
tivation will many times exceed the saving 
which he makes in either of the respects 
just named, 

The importance of cultivation does not 
seem to be sufliciently appreciated by most 
farmers, por does the proper preparation of 
the soil. These two are essentials to the 
successful raising of any cultivated crop. 
Corn. particularly, should) be frequently 
cultivated just sufficient to keep the sur- 
face from becoming hard and baked. ‘This 
is also true of potatoes, beans and such 
crops. At the season of the year when the 
early hay and clover crops are demanding 
attention, the farmer is apt to slight 
the cultivated crops because he believes 
that the hay and grain should be harvested 
This is true; but if 
he is well equipped with help, as we have 
said, he can keep busy in both fields, and he 
will make money thereby. Itis just at this 
the busiest, that 
shallow tillage will do the most good. It is 
then that the process of nitrification in the 
soil is progressing most rapidly. [tis posi- 
tively necessary that the surface soil should 
not be allowed to harden and bake if this 
of nitrification proceeds it 
The frequent stirring of the upper 
surface of the soll not only prevents growth 
of weeds but it admits more air to the soil 
and keeps the lower soil moister, and prob- 
ably warmer, in that it checks, or tends to 
check, rapid evaporation. 

In seasons when the corn crop is late, ow- 
ing toa cold, late spring, this cultivation is 
all the more necessary. If cultivation will 
add tothe value of a crop (and there is no 
one to say that it will not if performed 
Within proper limits), then the man who 
most thoroughly tills his crop, especially in 
the late season and when there is likely to 
be a shortage, is the man who will reap the 
best service therefrom in dollars and ceuts. 
We may depend on the hot weather in July 
and August to “ make” the corn crop ; but 
this will very largely also depend on the 
cultivation of the crop prior to this time. 
Of course, such crops as corn, potatoes and 
beans must not be cultivated at too late a 
period. This will do even more injury than 
good. After the potato tubers have set, 
toomuch cultivation will start new sets, 
and the result will bea hill full of small 
potatoes. So with beans. If they are culti- 
vated after the beans begin to blossom, such 
cultivation will probably blight the crop, 
and corn, as it is earing, will be sometimes 
injured rather than helped by cultivation, 

The tillage of corn should not be deep. 
Experiments have many times shown that 
shallow tillage is preferable to deep culture, 
A year or two ago experiments were made 
al Various State experiment stations on this 
question, and shallow tillage was found to 
be decidedly preferable. At the Missouri 
Experiment Station shallow tillage gave an 
crease over deep tillage of over fourteen 
bushels to the acre, or 21 per cent. on entire 
Yield. The same experiment was tried the 
second year, showing 20 per cent. in favor of 
Shallow tillage. The implement used con- 
sisted of a number of knives, running about 
an inch or so under the surface, which 
loosened the soil and destroyed the weeds 
in its path. At the Illinois Experiment Sta 
tion the increase in the favor of shallow 
tillage was eight bushels per acre, and the 
experiments extended over a period of three 


in their proper season. 


season of the year, and 


process 


should, 


as 





years. At the Ohio Experiment Station, 
like results were obtained, which goes to 
show that shallow tillage should be prac- 
ticed in the cornfield. The important 
thing is to keep down weeds and prevent 
the surface of the soil from burning hard. 
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QUESTIONS IN HOG FEEDING. 


Pror. W. A. KENNEY, of the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station, replies in the Chicago 
Live Stock Report, to an inquiry as to the 
advantage of soaking wheat before feeding 
to hogs: 

“There is no reason whatever why farmers 
who have hogs that they can push ahead 
should refrain from feeding wheat, for it is 
a cheap feed at present prices. About four 
years since Dr, Voelcker conducted experi- 
ments at Woburn, England, in feeding 
wheat to sheep, and concluded that wheat 
was the cheapest feed on the market in 
England at that time for sheep. 

“With ground wheat, judging from our 
experience with feeding cornmeal and 
other feeds here at the station, I should pot 
go to the trouble of soaking, but wet with 
water, a8 most convenient just at feeding 
time. Our plan is to put the dry feed into 
the trough, pour on water, and mix up 
carefully before letting hogs to the trough. 
We have obtained very high gains from a 
given amount of feed under this system. 
There is a great deal of work in mixing up 
so much feed one or two feeds ahead, and 
the swill barrels are apt to get foul and 
sour, and more harm result than feeding 
fresh meal mixed with water just before 





feeding. 
“There are thousands of farmers who 
can better afford to feed wheat to their 


swine now than to sell it. Many have grain 
which contains cheat, or foul seed, or has 
been a little damaged by the weather when 
in the shock ; and buyers are more particu 
lar when prices are low than when they rule 
high, and such wheat is often graded down 
many cents, while the value of it for stock 
feeding is not diminished in the least. In 
stead of pushing such wheat on the market 
and helping to further depress it, farmers 
can feed it most profitably to all kinds of 
stock. Lespecially recommend the use of 
wheat for growing pigs and shotes. It fur- 
nishes one of the very best foods on the 
farm, and will put growing animals in fine 
condition, However, wheat is too valuable 
to be fed entirely by itself. A mixture of 
two grains gives better results than each 
when fed glone, and the farmer can well 
afford to feed corn while feeding wheat. 

‘Professor Robertson, in experiments 
with frozen wheat, made 15.46 pounds of 
gain, live weight from a bushel of such 
wheat fed to shotes starting 61 pounds and 
ending at 145 pounds. I believe 15 pounds 
of pork can made from a bushel of 
wheat with shotes that have run on good 
pasture and are lank, but with good frames 
and hearty digestion. After five or six 
weeks’ feeding probably not over 12 pounds 
can be made, as the last portion of a long 
fattening period costs heavily for feed. 
Growing pigs and other young animals pay 
better returns for wheat which may be fed 
them than buyers will pay. Why not 
break over all prejudice and feed the wheat? 

* In regard to the relative value of wheat, 
barley, rye and corn, I would say that [ put 
wheat about ten per cent. better than corn 
for pig-feeding when fed separately; buta 
mixture of wheat and corn will probably 
do better by twenty per cent. than either 
fed separately.” 
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Macbeth's “pearl top” and 
“pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
are carefully made of clear 
tough glass ; they fit, and get 
the utmost light from the 
lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 

“Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass’ are trade-marks. Look 
out for them and you needn't 
be an expert. 


Pittsburgh. Go. A. Macsgetn Co 


ACUUM Leather) Oil 
keeps leather new and 
restores it to newness when 
hard and brittle, unless it is 
cracked —it, won't mend 
cracks—25c, and your money 





back if you want It. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool-on swob and book— 
How to Take Care of Leather—both free at the 


tore. . 
2 Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester,N. Y. 


CONSTIPATION 


and 

all disorders of 

the stomach, liver, 
and bowels, removed 
by using 


Ayer'sCathartic Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
as been a onever-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading t CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothea 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste, 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c ” 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL €O., NEW YORK, 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSC RIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00, 

ADVERTISING RATES 
on application, Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City, 


made known 


THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of * THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months rest- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Emancl- 
pation Proclamation,” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter's great picture, * The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture tt 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of 
painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75ce. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 4@c, until the supply is 
exhausted, 

Tre book,*“* THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
reta:iea at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 34c. 
darly orders are requested. Address 


the 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





130 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Weekly Market Veview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 





[For the week ending Thursday, August 24th, 1893.] 


TEA.—The general demand for tea is still of 
aslow and cautious nature; but there is a feel- 
ing that it is expanding, and stocks at dependent 
points have run very low. Amoy is quoted at 
2@16c.; Fuchau, 12@32c.; Formosa, 16@40c., and 
Japans, old, 10@20c., and new, 18@30e. 

COFFEE.—The market has greatly improved 
during the last few days; but its activity is not 
normal, and a decline may follow at any mo- 
ment. Java is 21@27c.; Mocha, 21@22c.; Mara- 
caibo, 18@22c.; Laguayra, 18@22c., and Brazil, 
l6@18Ke. 


SUGAR.—Refined sugar is in good demand, 
with refiners somewhat behind in filling orders. 
Cut loaf is '4@5.8le.; crushed, 53¢@5.8le. ; pow- 
dered, 5.44@55¢c. ; granulated, 5.18@5%gce.; Mold, 
“A,” 53¢@5.5tc., and Columbia ‘* A,” 4.94@ 
5.18. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—The market is un- 
settled for hogs, and country dressed are selling 
at 84@%&. for medium, and 9%c. for light. 
Dressed mutton has a steady demand at 6@9%c. 
per tb, with choice carcasses at 94c., with 
dressed lambs at 74@l0bc., and choice, Ie. 
Dressed calves are higher and firm, with coun. 
try dressed veals at 74g@l0c., and city dressed, 
Mg@l2re. 

PROVISIONS.—The hog market is very 
irregular, but generally all hog products are 
firm, and live hogs are weak. The heavy 
arrivals in the West, and large future estimates, 
cause the depression in prices. Mess pork is un- 
changed at $14.50@15; family, $17.50@18, and 
short clear, $17@19. The beef market 
with family at $10@12, and mess, $8@8.50. Beef 
hams are steady at $17.50@18. Cut meats are 
firmer, with pickled bellies at L@lec.; shoulders 


6yc., and hams, lO'g@llige, Lard is weaker, and 
Western refined closes at &.85e, 


FLOUR AND MEAL.-The flour market has 
certainly picked up this week, ard trade bas 
been fairly active There has been a moderate- 
ly good export trade of spring bakers’, but low 
grade flour is neglected. Spring patents have 
had a good trade, and all fine grades have been 
inquired about. Winter patents are #5.40@3.70 ; 
straights, $5.10@3.50, and clears, THOS. : 
spring patents, $6.05@4.10; straights, $3.1503.75, 
and clears, $2.4002.00. Pure winter rye flour is 
$@5.350, and mixed, $2.652 4% per bbl Corn- 
menlis steady, with yellow Western at $2.65@ 
2.75 per bbl., and Southern bag meal, $1.15@1.25. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—It has been about the 
same old story inthe wheat market this week. 
Trade has been slack, currency hard to get, 
many reports causing fluctuations in futures, 
and depressing foreign news. The market is 
down a little lower than last week, but many 
farmers are holding on to their wheat for better 
prices, unless absolutely forced to sell for ready 
cash. There are large quantities of September 
wheat in Chicago which must be forced inte liq- 
uidation by the first of the month unless more 
money can be raised. The banks in the West 
threaten to call in allof their loans on Septem- 
ber wheat. September wheat has declined to 
HBloc. 5 No. 2 red, 67g @68e., and No. 1 Northern 
spring, 6834¢. Corn is also depressed owing to 
dull trade, and to the improved outlook of the 
hew crop. Cash corn is heavy, with only a small 
demand. September is quoted at 454g@4c.; No. 
2 corn, 46c., and ungraded corn, 45@ filoc., deliv- 
ered. Oats rule lower, in sympathy with wheat 
and corn. No.2 white oats are 34@4loc., and 
track white, d4@41ce. Rye is nominal at 54@55e. 
for boatloads. The demand for hay is quiet, and 
prime is quoted at $1; No.3 to No. 1, s0@M5e., 
and shipping, 7c. Straw is dull, with rye at 40 
aiec., and wheat and oat, 40@45c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.-- Butter has had an 
excellent market throughout the week, but it 
closes weak and unsteady. Prices have been 
forced up several cents per pound by light ar- 
rivals and a steady demand. Fancy creamery 
is held up to 25c., and dealers refuse to cut 
lower, State dairy isin small supply and firm. 
State creamery is 4@25c.; Western extras, 2446@ 
25c.; firsts, 2l@2sc.,and seconds, Wa20c. State 
dairy, half-firkin tubs, extras, are 25c.; firsts, 





is firm 


# 











Zha@ve., and seconds, 1@20c.; Welsh tubs, 
extras, are 22a@22oc., and firsts, 2@2lboc. West- 


ern dairy is quiet at M444Q@lse.; imitation cream- 
ery easy at li@l%e., and factory fairly firm at 
l44g@lkXc. Cheese is having a fair domestic and 
export trade, and prices close firmer and higher. 
Large sizes are 8i9%¢c., small sizes, $@9Mc.; best 
part skims, 6@7c., and fair to prime, daa5téc. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry has 
been weak and dull, but demand is more active 
at the close. Spring chickens have advanced to 
H@l2ch. ; fowls to i@lstec.; old roosters higher 
at 8e.; turkeys steady at ll@l2c.; ducks a shade 
easier at W@70c. per pair, and geese steady at 
$1@1.37 per pair. Dressed poultry isin tair de- 
mand, and prices are well sustained. Turkeys 
are steady at 10@1246c.; Phila. chickens firmer 
at l4@lke. per hh; Western, 11@i4ce. Fowls are 
in good demand at l2@12%c.; old roosters at 
S@s8c.; Eastern spring ducks, 4@lic.; West- 
ern, ((@10c., and Eastern young geese, @l6c. 
per th. The egg market is heavy and dull. Cur- 
rent productions are large enough to supply the 
demand, and there is a lack of funds to put 
stock into cold storage. State and Penna. new 
laid eggs are lic. per doz.; Western, 15@l6c., 
and interiors and seconds, $2@2.75 per case. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Choice 
ne ge a are in fair demand at $1.75@2.50 per 
»b1. from near-by points, and Western potatoes 
weaker at $1.0@2. Sweet potatoes are easier at 
$23.25. Onions are steady, with State yellow 
at $2.75 per bbl.; Eastern white, $3.50, and Ches- 
ter red, $1.50@2. Cabbayes are scarce at $6@10 
er 100; Cucumber pickles, $1.25@2.50 per 1,000; 
ima beans, $1@1.25 per bag; green peas, $1.50@ 
2.25; egg-plants, $1@1.75 per bbl.; corn, $11.50 
per 100; squash, 75c.q@$1 per bbl.; turnips, $ 
GAM) per 100 bunches, and Moumouth County 
tomatoes, 40@75c. per crate. 


FRESH FRUITS AND BERRIES.-—-Choice 
shipping apples are in good demand, and also 
good ones for domestic use. Common ones are 
negiected. Pippins from up-river are $1.25@ 
2.0 per bbl.; other kinds, $1@1 75, and inferior 
windfalls. Hxw7ic. Pears are plenty and dull, 
with Bartletts at $2@3 per bbl.; Le Conte, $1@ 
2.50, and Clapps’ Favorite, $2@3 per bbl. 
Peaches are very plentiful and cheap. Jerseys 
are 20@40c. per basket, and Maryland and Dela- 
ware, 40@75c. per basket. Grapes are cheap and 
dull, with Niagaras and Delawares at 6@12c. per 
., and Concords, 3@5c. Watermelons are $5@ 


12 per 100, and muskmelons, 75c.@§$2 per bbl. 








Huckleberries are Su l0c. per qt, 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., New York. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


1! OFFER 
Commerctal paper, which I have constantly on hand, 
in amounts ranging from $1,000 to $10,000, secured by 
best of endorsements and collateral security bearing 
Sand 1 percent. interest, running from aeety days 
to on months, Corre sponde nce 8 sliciter 
Kef's.—first Nat'l Bank, Daluth, Minn. 
Merchants’ Nat'l Bank, Sc. Paul, Minn. 
Merchants’ Bank, Sleepy KE ye, Minn. 
People’s Bank, Waseca, Mir 
Second National Bank, Monmouth, Hl. 


A. C. JAMISON, 
7,8 Mesaba Bleck, Dututh, Minn, 


Bs A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
ere, Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


WRITE TO OR CALL UPON 


The Henry Dibblee Company, 


Designers and Manufacturers, 
149 and 150 Michigan Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL., 

If requiring information concerning 

Choice Cabinet Work, 
Bank, Office and 

Club Equipments. 
Fine Special Furniture, 
Mantels, Fireplaces, 
Mosaics and Decorations. 

See our Exhibit, Section N, near Main East Entrance 


Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building, World's 
c Columbian Exposition, 


BRASS BEDSTEADS 


Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver 
andtron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. 

Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty. 


THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO., 


Successors to 
The Row. S. GouLD Co. and W. T. MERSEREAU Co. 
26 


1& eG: $ Canal st., New York. 
200 Feet East of Hirondway. 


A SURE cont FOR GATARRH. 





y Pane ‘is 
HR Say 


4 \> 
* Sy 


40 Utnis u Bottle Dy all ne 


ha. aD ; Folding Beds, 
tes = WOSKS Metal Chairs. 
ij Pere CHICAGO: 
A, H. Andrens& Co, 215 Wabash Av. 
- WIF SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
vou DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
; oy: $12 als Waki seas eats tee 
eaten adapted to light and heavy work, 
y ac a ete set of the latest improved attachments 
: vat t nt peeved pe ppnecap i el pea 
profit. FREE TRIAL and FREE CATALOGUE. 
OXFORD MFG.CO., DEPT. 55 Chicago, Ill, 





e has often wasted time and 
material in trying to obtain 

Ol ir all } er a shade of color, and has 

‘ even resorted to the use of 

ready mixed poteta, the ingredients of which he knew nothing about, because 


of the difficulty in makin ng a shade of color with white lead. This waste can 
be avoided by the use of National Lead Company’s 


Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These tints are a combination of perfectly pure colors put up in small cans 
and ig gay so that one pound will tint 25 pounds of Strictly Pure White 
Lead to the shade shown on the can. By this means you will have the 
best paint in the world, because made of the best materials— 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


and pure colors. Insist on having one of the brands of white lead that are 
standard, manufactured by the “Old Dutch” process, and known to be 
strictly pure: 


** ANCHOR" (Cincinnati) 
** ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ” (Pittsb’gh) 
** ATLANTIC " (New York) 
** BEYMER- BAUMAN" (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY " (New York) 
Sea ee” ene, a **SHIPMAN " (Cbi 0) 
é ouis ” icag 
**CORNELL " (Buffalo Me Sot eo ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
** DAVIS-CHAMBERS' ’ (Pittsburgh) “ ULSTER" (New York) 
** ECKSTEIN” (Cincinnati) “UNION” (New York) 
** JEWETT " (New York) 


These brands of Strictly Pure White Lead and National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead 
Tinting Colors are for sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 

If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us ge a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 
26 John 8t., N. Y. 


** KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 

‘“*FAH NESTOCK " (Pittsburgh) 
‘**LEWIS" (Philadelphia) 

** MORLEY "’ (Cleveland) 

**RED SEAL" (St. Louis) 

**SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 


F The Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048. 


STERBROOK’S FALCON ee 


We never lose sight 


of the liability of cold winters; our foresight dur- 
ing fifty years in the business has saved our 
customers much annoyance and expense. Our 
experience is at your service when replacing or 
buying new. We manufacture 


Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 
Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


They are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States. 
Our Catalogue will cost you nothing. Better send for it. 


‘ THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 
195 and 197 Lake St. 207, 209, and 211 Water St. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1793, BY CALEB B. LeBOSQUET. ee 


LeBOSQUET BROS. vb 
HEATING ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. ae 
Estimates Cheev fully Furnished, 
Bondfor Jatalogue. 


iO a Hiating Apparatus 


Specialties tor House Heating. 


LeBOSQUET Hot Water Heater. 
LeBOSQUET Low Pressure Steam Heating Apparatus. 


82 UNION STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggists. 


eek —— “tn and stores, Send 
or des ie and estimates to 
A. NORTHROP & co. 
CEl ul NCS ‘ 


w. & B. DOUGLAS, 


nies *. re nN” 


TWO GOLD MEDALS. 
| HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 





ert e and attractive for 

Permanent 9 ‘ World's Fair Visitors. The Chicago Theolog- 
ical Seminary opensits buildings as a Home for Chris- 
tian people aba uniform rate of 5@c. perday, 1 person 
inaroom, or, 7c. for 2 persons, Address, HENRY 
V. CHESTER, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, HL. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


_ PROPRIETORS. 


Branc : = arehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
197 Lake St., Chicago, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Fngines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, lron Curbs, Yard 


Hydrants, Street Washers, 
etc, 
¥ WorksFounded in 1832 
’ Highest medal awarded 
- CHICAGO, | ILL. 


them by the Universal Ex- 

po sttlon at Paris, France, in 
400 ROOMS. 
Absolutely Fi Fireproof, 


; Vienna, Austria, in 1873, 
AMERICAN PLAN. 


ani Centennial Exhibition: 


“OVINGTON BROTHERS, | 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


palate pense, DOGG'S $2 ath Se: BOSTON 


* 

Expectant Visitors to the World’s Fair should 
send for our photographic book of interior views, 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 
free On application. Address, 


THE VIRCINIA HOTEL CO., 


CHICAGO. ILL. 
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‘When millions 
affirm that 


(Tasteless) 


are the great remedy 
for Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, tt be- 
comes almost a duty 
to give them a trial.” 


25 cents a box. 











Penn Ave. 


At: Price’ 


Watches, Guns, Buggies, Harness, 

-yibee E Machines, Organs, Bleyelen 
Tools, Safes, ete, List FREE, 

c rity AGO SCALE €0., Chicago, IIL, 














TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL 


N. Y., N. 4. & H. R. R. and connections, 
From Grand Central Station. 
By Pe of 
Sprinefie ld i Aap WV orcester, 3: 
* New-London & Providence, 3: 
ee Ne w-London and Providence, 
11:00 ALM., Springtle ld and Worcester, 
12:00M., ¢Springfield and Worcester, 
12:03 PM , Hartford and N. Y.and N. k., 
1:00 p.M., New-London and nF nce, 
2:00 p.mM., ¢New-London one | Awe eae e, 7 He 
3:00 p.M., *Willimantic and N 
4:00 P.M., *Springfield and Wore = da 
4:0 p.M., *New London & Providence, 
11:0 p.m. “Springfield and Worcester, 
12:00 p.mM., *New London & Providence, 
* Runs daily, including Sundays. 
** Five-hour limited, all parlor cars. 
‘luding parlor-car se at. 
+Arrivalon Sunday twenty minutes later. 
+ All parlor cars 
Return service same hours and by same route, 
Through pi — o* slee ping cars by each train. 
Cc. HEMP: ST E AD, Gen’'l | Pass. Agent. 


"Fie Homes 


under the Homestead Laws in the Rich 
Valleys of the Sheyenne and Souris Rivers 
along the Line of the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Sault Ste. Marie Railway. For in- 
formation, maps, etc., apply to C. B. Hib- 
bard, G. P. A., enmgets, <1 


Leave. 
9:02 A.M., 
10:00 AM., 
10:03 A.M. 


o5 4. A. v. 


Fare, $7, in- 


CHEAP 


EXCURSIONS 


Aug. 22, Sept. 1 2, & Oct. 10, 1893, 


To the Richest Agricultural Sections of the 


WEST 


AND 


NORTHWEST 


TICKETS FOR THESE EXCURSIONS WILL BE SOLD 
AT A RATE SLIGHTLY IN ADVANCE OF ONE FARE FOR THE 
ROUND TAIP. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL ON OF 
aoorness Ticker AGENTS OF CONNECTING LINES. 
Cirncu’ans GIVING RATES AND DETAILED anponmaries 
WILL GE MAILED FREE UPON apPpLIcATION TO W. 
THRAL'*.. Generac PASSENGER AND TICKET AGEN, 
Cricaro & NORTH-WESTERN Ry., CHicaco- 


— 


Direct Fast Express Roule 


in THE MEDITERRANEAN 


kto Genoain leas than Eleven Days 
ORTH ¢ iERMAN LLOYD Ss, 8. CO. 


iow on 


DIRECT ROUTE TO RIVIERA AND ITALY, 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 
Avoiding the Northern Latitudes of the At- 
lantic, the Channel! Crossing, long R.R.rides- 


The fine, fast steamers FULDA, WERRA and 
S<AISER (Kaiser Wilh, II), will sail from Dees 
YORK for GIBRA LTAR and GENOA as follows: 
WERRA, Sept. a: KAISER (Kaiser Wilh ID), Sep’ 
16; FULDA, Sept, 23; WEICICA Oct. MM. 1, the 
Passengers for the Italian lakes, Switzerlan¢ ‘i 
Tyrol, will find this route the most direct, €as' 
and most. comfortable: Switzerland can be reac 

in six hours from Genoa, 


For full information in regard to these trips a. 
OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, N- 





— en 
—————— 





Tus foal >aNDENE r Pass, 41 AND 43 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET. 








